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Forest and Stream Water Colors 


We have prepared as premiums a series of four artistic 
and beautiful reproductions of origina. water colors, 
painted expressly for the Forest and Stream. The 
subjects are outdoor scenes: 

Jacksnipe Coming In. ‘*He’s Got Them” (Quail Shooting). 
Vigilant and Valkyrie. Bass Fishing at Block Island. 


SEE REDUCED HALF-TONES IN OUR ADVT. COLUMNS, 





The plates are for frames 14x 19in. “They are done in 
twelve colors, and are rich in effect. They are furnished 
to old or new subscribers on the following terms: 

Forest and Stream one year and the set of four pictures, $5. 


Forest and Stream 6 months and any two of the pictures, $3. 
‘Price of the pictures alone, $1.50 each 3 $5 for the set. 


Remit by express money order or postal money order 
Make orders payable to 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO., New York. 


ADVERSE TO PARK SEGREGATION. 


We spuke last month of the adverse report prepared by 
the Public Lands Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives on House Bill No. 7, which is commonly known as 
the Segregation bill. This measure, while ostensibly one 
to fix the boundaries of the Yellowstone National Park, 
was really intended to cut off from that reservation con- 
siderable areas on the northeast, west and south, and if 
passed would have reduced the Yellowstone Park by 400,- 
000 acres, or 622 square miles, which would have been re- 
stored to the public domain. This report, though made 
Feb. 5, has only just been printed, owing to the delay in- 
volved in preparing amaptoaccompany it. It will, how- 
ever, serve as a valuable reference document for legis- 
lators in future sessions of Congress, and is of permanent 
value. 

The committee refute by unquestioned facts the argu- 
ments of those who desire to move further south the 
northern boundary line of the Park. They show that to 
cut off the Montana strip and to make the northern 
boundary coincide with the northern boundary of the 
State of Wyoming, would only have the effect of establish- 
ing a little town closer to the Mammoth Hot Springs, 
thereby greatly increasing the difficulties in the adminis- 
tration and policing of the Park, while to make the 
northern line coincide with the Yellowstone, Lamar and 
Soda Butte Rivers would throw out of protection a large 
tract, heavily timbered, which forms the water shed of 
some of the main branches of the Yellowstone River. It 
would make the protection of the Yellowstone River very 
difficult, would abandon the main part of the only good 
winter grazing land in the Park, and would entail the de- 
struction of a large proportion of the deer, elk, antelope 
and mountain sheep now found in the Park. The report 
calls special attention to the natural boundaries now ex- 
isting on the northeast corner of the Park and contrasts 
their effectiveness with that of a river easily fordable like 
the Yellowstone, in the following language: 

“The northeast corner of the Park is walled in on the 
north by a range of impassable mountains. No settlers 
can inhabit there, and law-breakers cannot pass over this 
barrier to destroy the game in winter. If the Segregation 
bill should be passed, there will be substituted for this 
natural barrier—now a silent, effective and inexpensive 
protection on the northeast—only a narrow river which 
can be easily crossed. To prevent incursions from the 
north bank of the Yellowstone River, large bodies of 
troops would be required to constantly patrol the south 
bank. The difficulties of administration would thus be 
vastly increased. The danger to all that renders the 
Park desirable would be made more imminent. Whether 
it was mere chance or the wisdom of those who framed 
the original bill setting aside the National Park, the fact 
certainly is that this most important corner of the park 
is protected by nature far better than it could have been 
protected by the efforts of man, if vast sums had been ex- 
pended for the purpose of keeping out the law-breakers.”’ 

If the committee are adverse to cutting off considerable 
area on the northeast corner of the Park, not less firmly 
are they opposed to the attempt to segregate the large 
area on the southwest corner. The only reasons advanced 
for this action is that some day some railroad may need 
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the tract here proposed to be taken from the Park, but 
as has often been shown, if we are to cut off a corner, or 
a slice of the Park at the demand of every corporation 
that asks it, there will soon be no park left for us to cut 
from. Public interests and the public sentiment call 
upon Congress not to recede from the wise policy by 
which this Park was dedicated for the benefit andthe en- 
joyment of the people of the entire country. 

The advocates of the Segregation bill with a great show 
of fairness say that this bill proposes to add to the Yellow- 
stone Park the adjacent forest reserve. They do not say, 
however, that as a matter of fact this reserve is already a 
portion of the park, although not formally added to it, and 
they do not say either that this bill proposes to reduce the 
area of this forest reserve by 1,239 square miles. The 
fact is, however, that the passage of this bill would have 
reduced the area of these two adjacent reservations, 1861 
square miles or 1,181,040 acres, and in making this reduc- 
tion would have ruined a vast tract of mountain forest, 
exterminated a great quantity of game, and most seri- 
ously have threatened the flow of the Yellowstone River. 

The report, with its accompanying map, ought to be in 
the hands of every individual who takes an interest in 
the Yellowstone Park. No more concise and convincing 
document has ever been published in support of the in- 

tegrity of the reservation. 

In the face of this report we cannot help wondering 
whether at the {next session of Congress the familiar 
Segregation bill will dare to show its head again. 


FIELD TRIAL PROGRESS, 


It would be impossible to estimate, with any precision, 
the value of field-trial competitions in America in respect 
to their beneficial influence on sports afield with dog and 
gun. To them may be attributed the improved methods 
and products of breeders, trainers and manufacturers, all 
stiJl more important in their collateral relations and in- 
fluences. To them may be attributed the efforts of 
breeders to produce dogs of high capabilities and pure 
blood. They have been important factors in teaching 
methods of training and handling, in promoting good- 
fellowship among sportsmen, and in enlisting a univer- 
sal interest in the charms and healthfulness of sport with 
dog and gun. 

Comparing the methods of the past with those of the 
present , great changes have taken place in the theory 
and practice of conducting field trials. In respect to the 
methods of determining the competitions the evolution 
from the old five-point system, and the heat system, to the 
spotting system now alopted by, all clubs, was slow and 
laborious. 

In respect to ideas of club membership and manage- 
ment, the evolution from the crude beginnings has been 
slow but sure. In the tentative beginnings everyone took 
a general interest in the club and the competition. But 
as in all pursuits which are earnestly followed, whether 
for gain or pleasure, the different branches of field-trial, 
management and competition become specialized. 
Greater knowledge produced greater refinement ‘in 
all the theory and. practice of the competition. As 
dogs and handlers improved, a higher standard was cor- 
respondingly evolved. 

At the present day a field trial is so specialized in its 
management, judging and handling, that in theory there 
is little room for improvement The old assumption that a 
gentleman who was a good shot afield was therefore a 
good field-trial-judge has been abandoned. To have the 
confidence of the competitors, the judge must have had 
practical experience at the field-trial, and must further- 
more be intelligent and of a judicial turn of mind. The 
managers of all clubs are showing a decided tendency to 
make the interests and duties of the management sharply 
distinct from the interests of the competitors. 

‘There is no doubt that field-trials are a permanent 
institution in the realm of sport in this country. They 
all bear testimony to the passionate fondness for sport 
afield with dog and gun of the American people—a pas- 
sion so common that it is universal, and so natural that it 
is constant. And the mission of field-trials is for good, 
for they foster a sport which brings health and manhood 
to its followers, which induces relaxation from the wear 
and worry of business cares, and which brings men into 
touch with the beauty and sublimity of Nature. The 
prospect. of the success and permanency of field-trials was 
never better than it is at present. 
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ANTLERED GAME. 
The objection is sometimes urged against a law forbid- 
ding the killing of female deer and moose, that one can- 
not always certainly distinguish whether the game is 
buck or bull, or doe or cow. Two instances illustrating 
the fallibility of the most experienced hunters are 
afforded in the moose stories of a Nova Scotia guide told 
in our columns last week, and in the experience of Jack 
Darling as related to-day. The Nova Scotia man urged 
his man to shoot at a moose, and the man not making out 
the game, he himself shot, only to perceive that the sup- 
posed moose was a tree-stump. In the Maine incident, 
Mr. Cushing, who is one of the most experienced and 
skilled hunters of this country, tells us that having dis- 
covered a moose which was partially concealed by the 
brush, he believed that he very distinctly saw its antlers, 
but after the shot had brought the game into view, it 
proved to bea cow. Now, if old and experienced moose 
hunters, who may be presumed to be comparatively cool 
and collected in the presence of game, make such stupid 
blunders, what are we to expect from the amateur, 
unused to the sight of game, flustered and possibly quak- 
ing with buck fever? Even with the best intentions in 
the world, suck an one might kill a cow for a bull or a doe 
for a buck, or delaying to determine beyond peradventure 
the horned masculinity of the game, might behold many 
a “‘rocking-chair’’ make off through the woods, which 
with quicker work, would have been his own. 
Nevertheless, the rule that only males should be killed 
isa most excellent and highly desirable restriction in all 
regions where the game supply is already scant or may 
be made so by unrestrained killing. It is a rule which, 
quite irrespective of what the statute may be, should be 
accepted and observed by all who hunt game for other 
purposes, besides or in addition to a mere food supply. In 
the mountains or the remote wilderness where one kills 
for subsistence, chewing on tough bull elk is not tobe 
thought of when the cow is to be had, nor the venison of 
a buck when that of a barren doe may fill its place. But 
in the Adirondacks, in Pennsylvania, as is Maine, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, and wherever the horns for a trophy are 
not less sought than the meat for food, and where the 
man who hunts to-day must have heed for him who will 
hunt to-morrow, the rule that males only should be 
taken is reasonable and sportsmanlike, and he is the bet- 
ter sportsman who regards it. i 





THAT PLATFORM PLANK. 


= Sentiment is steadily growing in support of the Forest 
and Stream’s Platform Plank—the sale of game should be 
forbidden at all seasons. The consuming traffic in game 
js recognized as the agency that is doing more than all 
others combined to make the earth barren of birds and 
the larger game. Not a week goes by that fresh evidence 
is not brought to public attention to illustrate anew the 
relation of market hunting to the game supply, and in 
one legislature after another measures are introduced for 
the purpose of providing the remedy. 

Wilkesbarre, Pa., sportsmen have been investigating 
the game traffic and its effect upon the ruffed grouse 
supply. They have found that there are in the vicinity 

- of that city fifteen*professional hunters, who hunt game 
all through the season, and send the birds to the local 
market and to New York and Philadelphia. Five com- 
mission firms handled last season 3,100 ruffed grouse. 
The only remedy considered effective is the operation of 
a law to forbid traffic in birds, and an effort is now mak- 
ing to secure legislation to that end. 

» A bill in the Minnesota Legislature, which a St. Paul 
correspondent tells us is on the road to passage, makes it 
“unlawful for any person to consign by common carrier 
to any commission merchant, or sale market, at any time, 
any elk, moose, caribou or deer, or any part thereof, ex- 
cept the skin or head. This provision shall also apply to 
any agent of any common carrier in carrying or handling 
such game.’”’ It is further required that when fish or 
game shall be shipped enclosed in any covering, it must 
be marked in plain letters, setting forth the kind of game, 
the owner, the consignee and the destination. With such 
a law, fearlessly enforced by an honest and capable execu 

tive agent, the marketing of Minnesota game will be 
effectually controlled. A comprehension of the import- 
ance of honest game protection is becoming more gen- 

eral every day.} 
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GLIMPSES OF CAMP LIFE. 


IN THREE PARTS—PART IL. 

One of the most charming camps I ever made, every- 
thing considered, was on the headwaters of the right 
hand fork of Willow Creek, a tributary of the South 
Boise River, in Elmore county. Idaho. The location is 
well up in a spur of the Saw Tooth range of mountains 
and in a country only visited by hunters and prospectors. 
Our camp was pitched in an ideal spot, and the accom- 
panying iliustration fails to give more than a poor idea of 
what a charming place it was. . 

The little valley, or more properly speaking, the open 
depression between the a mountains, through which 
flowed the dashing, tumbling little streams opened out 
around us, not into a level plain, but intoa series of 
grass and tree-covered terraces, which led with gentle 
slopes up to the base of the higher hills. The stream 
which came racing down from the springs above was 
filled with salmon trout, and its clear waters ‘were ice 
cold. 

All about us were mountain grouse, and a goodly 
number were hanging up in camp. A fine fat buck was 
suspended from the great fir alongside the tent, while 
every pail and pan in the outfit was full of trout. 

The days were warm and bright; nights were cold, and 
under our warm blankets we slept the sleep of the 
healthy, tired mountaineer. Up above our camp, a good 
four hours’ climb, was the summit of the range, and here 
in an open park-like country summered the big mule deer 
bucks. It was not strictly above timber line, but the few 
trees that grew in smaliclumps, or clusters, were gnarled 
and stunted. In under these trees were the beds of the 
bucks, and we would rout them out in pairs and trios, 
and off they would go, head and tail up, a grand sight. 
Their velvet-covered antlers looked like small trees as 
they tossed their heads, in evident disdain of the poor 
mortal toiling so slowly where they leaped so freely. 

Our outfit was prospecting more than hunting, and 
therefore the bucks did not suffer much. It was a little 
too early for the “‘fall kill,” so we only secured the mea 
we wanted for present use. 

As I have said, we were in the country where the bi 
bucks summered. To the initiated, this does not need a 
explanation, but many who have not visited the West d 
not know the usual movements of wild game. It may 
not be out of place to give a short account of how the 
deer move from lucation to location. We will start with 
them in the early spring when | migrate from the low- 
lands, sage brush sloins, or some low warm valley where 
but little snow falls. Here they have spent the winter 
and the bucks have their antlers. As the warm sun and 
Chinook winds melt off the deep snow from the high 
peaks, the deer travel back into the mountains and the 
does linger in the higher valleys and canons, where the 
dense thickets afford them a safe and secluded retreat to 
bring forth their little families. The bucks contiuue to 
climb up, up, until they reach the highest — wher2 
it is cool and where they are comparatively free from 
the torments of flies. Here they spend the summer, their 
new antlers growing solid as the warm season wanes, 
and becoming ready for the love tournaments in the fall. 
When the antlers are hard and ready for use the velvet 
covering which protected the spongy mass of growing 
horn is rubbed off against the trees and brush. The buck 
is now in fine condition, fat and strong. September 
passes, and the cold, frosty nights start the ducks down 
to seek their future mates. As autumn grows apace, the 
bucks ‘‘round up” the does, and one often sees small 
bands under the leadership of some stately stag, who is 
monarch of all he surveys. As winter approaches, the 
deer wander lower, but linger in the border of the snowy 
land until some extra heavy fall of snow sends them in 
a rush to the lowlands. 

September is the month to shoot bucks if one wants fine 
meat; later the flesh becomes strong, though the antlers 
are then in good condition. The fine buck on which we 
feasted and which bangs on tbe great fire shown in the 
illustration, fell the first day we _— in our camp, and 
Long Tom Reiley told us how it happened as we lay on 
our blankets that night before the gleaming camp-fire, 
which cracked and sputtered, throwing great flames high 
in the air, as some particularly rich piece of pitch pine 
caught fire and cast great shadows out over the grassy 
knoll as it smouldered away. The splashing and gurgling 
sound of the rushing rivulet, and the sighing of the even- 
ing breeze in the branches of the great fir above, were the 
only sounds breaking the stillness of the quiet evening 
air, excepting ever and anon from away up the canon, 
came the tinkling of the bell on Kitty, our riding niare as 
she moved lazily, cropping here and there a juicy moutb- 
ful of bunch grass. e all lay looking dreamily into the 
sparkling fire, or watching the dense smoke of the pitch 
logs shoot upward toward the blue dome of tbe un- 
clouded sky, ablaze with myriads of stars. -One who has 
not seen the splendor of a cloudless night in a high alti- 
tude, cannot imagine the glory of the star-lighted 
heavens. The bright heavenly bodies blaze and scintil- 
late with a gorgeousness and magnificence unknown to 
the dweller in the cloudy and smoky atmosphere of the 
East. 

Rolling over to get into an easy position, Long Tom 
took his pipe from his mouth, and using his finger for a 
stopper, pushed the tobacco down into the bowl, blowing 
at the same time a huge volume of smoke over the finely 
stained meerschaum pipe. ‘‘Wall, boys,’’ said he, ‘‘I did 
not get left this time.’ Tom had shot at several deer the 
day before, and very much to his own disgust and ours, 
for we waited meat, had missed. “I made up my 
mind,’’ he continued, between puffs, ‘‘that if I ran on to 
a deer to-day, he was my meat, or the 44 would not shoot 
straight. After I left you fellows, I climbed down the 
mountain a smart piece without seeing anything but a 
pine squirrel and a grouse. Didn’t dareshootthe grouse, 
for fear 1’d scare something else. I was feeling pretty 
tired an sat down ona rock to rest a bit. I hadn’t set there 
long, when I chanced to look off to the right where 
there was an opening in the timber, and Isawa gray- 
looking object in some brush. It looked kind of blue- 
gray, you Enow, and I saw in a minute that it was a 


buck in the blue. The deer was slowly wending his way 
down the mountain in the cool shade, and I could see 
that he was bound for the valley below, where he could 
get a nice drink and fill up on juicy meadow grass. Poor 
chap, he didn’t think he was going to be someone else’s 
supper, as he slowly came toward me, stopping here and 
there to nibble the bunch grass, or to raise his head sus- 


piciously as he breathed the cool evening air under the - 


pines. He was only a hundred yards away, and I began 
to finger the trigger nervously, wondering where I had 
better take him, when up went his head, and with a snort, 
he stood and gazed about. I sat like a stone man, 
crouched behind the big rock. Silence reigned, broken 
only by the rustle of the pine needles, stirred by the wind 
which blew up the canon, and the quick chatter of a pine 
squirrel, as he scampered over the rocks and grass after 
his evening meal. Nothing in these noises to worry the 
buck, he knew, them{all;}but"something else seemed to 
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him, but Mr. K. presently called their attention to fifteen 
quail sitting in a compact bunch, and asked the hunters 
to ‘‘kill-the last one of ’em at one shot,’’ but they told 
Mr. K. they did not do it in that way, and then flushed 
them, killing one, as they went away for some pine 
woods at the other side of the field. By the time the 
singles were hunted up, and a few killed, Mr. K. said it 
was dinner time , and took the boys to the house, but din- 
ner was not ready for two hours, just because Mrs. K. 
thought a big lot of extras must be got for the strangers. 
Such a dinner as she prepared was worth waiting for. 
The table was loaded with substantials. Except that there 
was no milk nor butter, it lacked nothing, but H. and 
Jones confined themselves mostly to country sausage, and 
for desert ate a large block of pear cobbler. 

After dinner they went after quail for a couple of 
hours, but it was too cold for comfort, so they came to 
the house. The host built a fire in their room. It con- 
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be in the air. Would he bolt, and should I shoot? No; 
down goes his head again, and slowly he picked his way 
toward me. He was in no hurry, and I was afraid that 
he would linger under the dark shades of the pines so 
long that I could not. see the sights. It seemed a long 
time, but I don’t suppose it was, before that buck got 
close enough to suit me. I didn’t propose to miss him, 
and waited until he was within seventy-five yards. I knew 
that if the old gun would shoot at all I could down him 
then. Mighty carefully I poked the rifle over the rock, 
drew a fine bead on the neck and let her fiicker. The 
echo of the shot came booming back from across the val 
ley, and as the smoke cleared away, I saw the buck in 
the dry pine needles. If I’d missed that buck I’d given 
up shooting, that’s all.”’ FRANK F. FRISBIE. 





FLORIDA FUN.—IV. 


While H. still lingered at Pensacola, there came Mr. P. 
Jones, of Paris, Ky., a civil engineer by profession, and 
a sportsman by nature. A number of years ago he was 
employed in surveying the wild lands of Florida, and it 
is interesting to hear him discourse concerning the insect 
life that makes existence a burden in those regions. He 
can give complete accountts of much of the fauna and 
flora, too; so that H. found him a most agreeable com- 

nion. Jones was wanting to shoot some quail, and H. 
is always wanting to shoot them; the Forbes boys said 
there were any quantity ot quail at Greenwood, twelve 
miles north of Marianna, and gave Jones and H. a letter 
to one of the farmers up there, and the L. & N. R. R. sold 
them round trip sportsman’s tickets for $4 (the regular 
rate is $10.60, so they went. 

Reaching Marianna at midnight, they slept soundly till 
six, swallowed part of an indifferent breakfast, got a good 
team and a very small negro boy for driver and started, 
with high hopes of good sport. At the end of two hours’ 
drive, over fairly good smooth roads, they found their 
man, or rather his house, the man himself being some- 
where on the plantation, so they got out the guns and 
started to hunt him. As they walked out through the 
fields H. saw they would not be disappointed this time, 
for it was too good a place for quail, not to have lots of 
them. On every hand there stretched away long reaches 
of level land; cotton fields, corn fields, sedge fields, and 
squares of grassy pine woods, an ideal country for quail 
to live in and an ideal place to hunt and shoot them in. 

‘hey soon found Mr. K., to whom the letter was ad- 
dressed, and gave it to him. He tried for a while to read 
it upside down, but made no progress. Presently H. 
remarked that it was very difficult to read Mr. Forbes’ 
writing unless one was familiar with it, and suggested 
that as he was use to it he might be able to make it out, 
and taking it from Mr. K’s hand, read it to him, thus 
ending a situation that was embarassing to both parties. 
When Mr. K. understood that he was requested tu take 
care of H. and Jones, and do what he could to show 
them birds, he gave them a welcome, and hoped they 
would enjoy themselves. 

For several minutes old Jack, a setter that Mr. Forbes 
had left with Mr. K. had been on a point within four 
rods of the party, but as the cover seemed hardly thick 
enough to hide a mouse, they paid little attention to 


sisted of four or five small sticks of wood in an old-fash- 
ioned fire-place; the doors were all left open, and the dogs 
got their places next to the fire. H. stood this for just 
fifteen minutes. Then he went to the wood pile, picked 
up the axe, and cutiing three “‘fat’’ pine logs as big as he 
could carry, put them on that little fire, and filled in be- 
neath, among and on top with the splinters split from 
another length of the same log. In five minutes there 
was a conflagration that would have astonished a New 
England fire-place of ye olden time. The dogs retreated; 
the circle of humanity widened, and gran’ther K. got his 
knee burned before he knew it, while Mr. K. said it was 
the best’ fire he’d ever seen, and his two little boys ran 
out to see if it was “‘blazin’ outfof the chimbly top.’’ 

A hearty supper, an elegant bed, and a good hot break- 
fast put the hunters in good trim for another shoot, but 
the weather was bitterly cold, the ground was frozen and 
the wind blowing a gale. The negro farm hands were 
shivering round a fire in the barn yard, and two negro 
boys were bundled in old shawls and leaning against the 
lee side of the barn. The cattle looked’ pinched and 
drawn up, while the chickens were so chilled they were 
stupid. It was not likely that quail would be stirring, but 
Jones must go back that evening, so it was resolved to 
pay no attention to the cold, and they put in five hours. 

t is too long a story to be told in detail. They hunted ten 
hours in all and bagged forty-eight quail. There were 

ust lots of quail there, and two good shots could have 

agged 100 birds in a hard day’s work in good weather. 
There are a hundred thousand acres of probably just as 
good ground all around the spot. For a day’s shooting or 
for a whole season’s shooting, H. has never seen a more 
promising region. How long will they last? About two 
more seasons. Last year two parties came here to shoot; 
this year, probably two dozen, and next year fifty. Then 
birds will get scarce, and “‘no hunting” signs go up all 
over the plantations. 

In the afternoon Mr. K. drove them back to the station, 
where they arrived thoroughly chilled, and did not get 
warm until they got into the thoroughly heated cars. 
Jones went to Pensacola, but H. prvi f at De Funiak 
Springs to have some more shooting with Lee Cawthon, 
and was pained to hear that Lee’s dog had been poisoned 
the day before. It will be well for owners of good dogs to 
remember that wherever there are sheep in this part of 
Florida there is likely to be poisoned meat lying around, 
ees there to poison dogs and wild cats. Not wanting to 
ose Joe, H. concluded to take no chances, and went on to 
Pensacola the next day. Jones was surprised to see him 
back so soon, but said “‘Its all right, I haven‘’t told any 
lies about our trip yet.”’ 

It way seem strange that so little reference has been 
made in these articles to that greatest of Southern curi- 
osities, the negro. They are not so numerous in this part 
of the South as in most places, but a few incidents came 
under the writer's observation that are worth relating. H. 
was standing on a wharf watching a boat full of negroes 
fishing. The stern of the boat was tied to the wharf, and 
in the end sat a boy nine or ten years old. He hooked a 
ee shark, which at once rushed for deep water, 

ragging the boy the length of the boat, upsetting 
negroes, bait cans, and pretty much everything that was 
loose. An old white-wooled patriarch in the Bos of the 


boat said, ‘“Tak‘ car’, niggah! tak‘ car’, niggah! yo’ done 
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gwine to let dat fish get away from yo’. What fo’ yo 
hooken’ a fish bigg’n yo’ is anyhow?” 

A coal black negress and a mulatto were quarreling. 
The mulatto called the other an ‘‘ol’ brack nigger.” 
‘“Yes,”’ said the negress, “I is brack, an’ I’se proud of it. 
I’se just like de Lawd made brack folks, an’ He made 
white folks, but He never made no yallow folks. Whar 
yo spect yo’ go when yo’ die? De Lawd say, yo’ can’ cum 
in heah; you’s none ob my chillen; de debbil say, clar out 
now, I’se got mo’ ‘spectable folks danI got room foh 
now.” Talking to themselves is universal among the 
Southern negroes. A little tot of three or four years 
looking at JO@Psaid to herself, ‘‘He sho dun growed big.” 

While the train was waiting on a side track, the Pull- 
man porter stood outside to get a little fresh air, and H. 
standing just behind him, heard him say to himself, * I 
reckon some folks mus’ travel when they only got enough 
money to pay their fare. Now, there’s that man and his 
wife an fo’ chillen got off at Nashville, I shine all their 
shoes an’ carry them chillen water half the night; he 
gimme ten cents.’’ As the train neared Cincinnati, this 
porter busied himself as usual brushing off the passengers 
and receiving the usual tips. After finishing this work 
he approached a man sitting near the middle of the car 
and —t out a two-cent piece said, ‘‘excuse me, 
judge, but I reckon you must have made a mistake an’ 
give me one of your luck pieces. You gave me this, an’ 
I didn't ’spose you'd want to part withit.” He gota 
quarter. O. H. HAMPTON. 


IN MINNESOTA WILDS.—III. 


(Concluded from page 142.) 


** Ay, this is freedom! these pure skies 
Were never stained with village smoke; 
The fragrant wind, that through them flies, 
Is breathed from wastes by plough unbroke. 
Here with my rifle and niy steed, 
And her who left the world for me, 
I plant me where the red-deer feed 
In the green desert—and am free. 


“Alone the fire, when frost winds sere 

The heavy herbage of the ground, 
Gathers his annual harvest here, 

With roaring like the battle's sotind, 
And hurrying flames that sweep the plains 

And smoke-streams gushing up the sky. 
I meet the flames with flames again, 

And at my door they cower and die!” 


We were located in the ‘‘Old Saw Mill’ country, where 
game of all kinds abounded. The heavy timber. spruce, 
tamarac and white cedar afforded excellent cover for the 
big game. This same timber had also attracted some 
sharp thieves, as not less than five saw mills have been 
in operation here and much valuable timber stolen. Huge 
piles of slabs still remain, and the natives from far and 
near go there and haul them away to help build their 
houses and stables. It is an easy matter to rob Uncle 
Sam in that country. 

We found the country cut up with big game tracks like 
acow-yard. They had evidently been here in droves. 
One mile southeast from this camp was an immense 
muskeag, with a small lake in the centre of it. Moose, 
elk and deer watered here. Ducks were plentiful enough 
to supply our table. One day while tramping around the 
lake I found an excellent pair of moose horns, they were 
well preserved with the exception of a slight gnawing 
done to one side I gathered up my find and slung them 
over my shoulders and started for camp, and I came with- 
in an ace of getting shot, for as Doc was preparing tea, he 
heard me blundering through the thick tamarac, and 
could see only the horns, thought of course he had moose 
in sight, and reached for his rifle. Fortunately I saw him 
in time and yelled. 

Fifteen miles northeast from this cami, atid on a well- 
travelled trail, lives my old friend Mimi and his interest- 
ing family, with whom I spent several pleasant days. So 
titich did they intetest itie that I rode back to the ranch, 
& distance of seventy miles, for my ciimera, in order that 
I might carry away with me the photographs of them all. 
Mimi is a descendent from the old Hudson Bay trader, 
his father being of Scctch descent and his mother Indian. 
He is a most charming old fellow, and he has always lived 
in Manitoba, Minnesota and North Dakota. He would 
sit around the camip-fire at night and tel! stories of how 
in the days before the iron horse had traversed this 
country, he, with others, used to pack their supplies in 
from St. Paul to Winnepeg. Smoking seemed to loosen 
his tongue, and he would talk for hours. He isa past 
master in the art of hunting. I never really saw still- 
hunting done so perfectly as he does it, and after hunting 
with him a few days 1 ceased to say that I was a still- 
hunter. I have actually seen him divest himself of all 
clothing except his mocassins in order to get within shoot- 
ing distance of an old bull moose. They never take any 
chances at one hundred to two hundred yards, therefore 
rarely ever fail to secure their game. I have known him 
to follow a wounded animal patiently for many hours and 
camp over night on his trail. This old man is a genius. 
He plays over one hundred tunes from memory on the 
violin, and plays them remarkably well. Two of his 
daughters are being educated in the Convent at Devil’s 
Lake. One day I asked him how many children he had. 
Counting on his fingers he replied: ‘Un, der, trois, 
quatre, cing. six, maybe seven, I dunno, maybe more, I 
dunno, I cant tell, maybe some I dunno.’’ 

He and his family are noted everywhere in the country 
for their honesty and truthfulness. I found that when he 
promised you anything youcould rest assured you would 

et it. 

7 He had promised me that if I will come there next Sep- 

tember he will take me into a section of the country not 

many miles from the Lake of the Woods that has never 

been hunted by white men, and by very few Indians. I 

hope to go, for man never had better guide or companion. 

a first thoughts are always (for your welfare and com- 
ort. 

There is alsection not far from the old mills that I am 
convinced contains oil, and shouldI go there again shall 
be prepared to find out positively. I should strongly ad- 
vise my New Jersey_friends who cultivate cranberries to 
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go to that country, as that berry grows there in wild pro- 
fusion in every bog and swamp, and is never disturbed by 
man. 
~ At one place we stopped and photographed two moose 
and one elk which a native had in captivity. He also had 
several deer which came running from the swamp when 
called and ate from his hand. Just one’ week before I 
started for home we had our first snowfall, and fortu- 
nately for me I was with Mimi. I learned more in one 
day’s hunting than I ever knew before. We could have 
slaughtered game had we wanted to, but I was out for 
schooling, and I got it. Each hour spent with this old 
man I laid away in nature's store-house, knowledge that 
is priceless. Perhaps you wonder why I talk so much of 
him. Let me say in conclusion that I, like others I know, 
have been humbugged so by men calling and advertising 
themselves as guides at fabulous prices, that I am gratified 
when I do find one so honest and conscientious as Mimi 
and I am sure there are many if you could only find them. 
They deserve all the credit due them. The man I first 
started with promised so much, and fulfilled nothing he 
had promised. He was one of those sharks we have all 
met, and if we had a good time on this trip it was not due 
to any exertion on his part, for I think he was the laziest 
man I have ever hunted with. This has not only been my 
experience, but the experience of several other sportsmen 
with whom I have come in contact. 

I want to go into that country next season if I can spare 
the time, and I shall certainly pitch my tent with Mimi. 

T have been asked many questions regarding the game to 
be had there, and to one and all I say that I shall be pleased 
to answer them and give any information I may possess, 
provided they come with Forest and Stream’s endorse- 


ment. WABASH. 





Slatural History. 


— ie 


A Glass Snake. 


Who is it that has not heard of .the wonderful feats 
performed by the so-called jointed snake? We have been 
told that the strike of one of these curious reptiles meant 
immediate dissolution, the body would unjoint and pieces 
or joints would go wiggling and squirming off in every 
direction, and unless the head part was captured and 
smashed, after all danger was over, the joints would come 
together and the snake be whole again. 

With the exception of a few old negroes, we have 
never met a person who actually claimed to have 
witnessed such performance. Lust fall, a young friend 
where I was stopping at Tapeto, Miss., remarked that he 
had killed a jointed snake out in the front of the hotel. 
We rushed out at once tosee. We found about twelve 
inches of the head part and about the same length of the 
tail, but the middle was no where to be found, yet my 
friend declared that the snake was at least three feet 
long; and an old negro woman insisted that it was much 
over a yard long, and that ‘‘lots of it had done gone and 
runned off and hided.’’ I picked up the tail part, and 
to my astonishment, it would break squarely in pieces 
just from its own weight. The breaks look like a broken 
stick, or the pith of a dead, dry corn stalk, leaving no 
skin or leaders hanging, nor blood showing, everything 
just come square in two. The snake was about three- 
quarters of an inch in diameter and three feet long (I 
found only about two feet of it) of a dark greenish color, 
and the shape that of the common black snake, except 
that it had a very blunt tail. 

Will some one who knows be kind enough to tell me 
what kind of snake it was, and is there such a thing asa 
jointed snake? SNAKE. 

{It was probably a ‘“‘glass snake,’’ or ‘joint snake,” 
which is not a snake at all, but a legless lizard. The 
vertebrae of the tail of this lizard (Ophlosaurus ventralis) 
are exceedingly brittle and break off at the slightest 
blow. The belief that the two parts come together and 
reunite is to be explained by the fact that after the tail 
is broken off, a new one grows out. There was probably a 
mistake about the original length of the one you saw. 
The two pieces examined were probably all there was of 
it. There is another legless lizard found in India, which 
is also known as ‘‘glass snake.’’] 


” 


We mentioned a short time ago the ‘“‘Handbook of the 
Birds of Eastern North America,’’ on which Mr. Frank 
M. Chapman, of the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, has been engaged, and which is now in the printer’s 
hands. It will be published at an early day by Messrs. 
D. Appleton & Co. The volume will be fully illustrated, 
and is designed to render the id. ntification of birds, either 
in the fleld or study as simple « matter as possible. — 

Mr. Wm. Dutcher, who bas given special attention to 
Long Island birds has gone over all the species which are 
found in that locality. 





Camp-Sire Flickerings. 


a 


“That reminds me.** 

When a fair-sized boy I was compelled to live fora 
while with a family who lived at some distance from any 
neighbors. The wife was very set in her ways, and was 
a regular attendant at a church about two miles fiom the 
house. She was also the head of the home establish- 
ment, and both of these people were almost as cross as 
bears. . 

The church being at such a distance, they went in 
their carriage. Since they did not care to leave the house 
without some one being there, he would generally ac- 
company her, and I would stay home, but once in a 
while I would reluctantly have to goin his place. - 

The services then, as at other churches at that time, 
were of the long kind, commencing at ten o’clock in the 
morning and closing at three in the afternoon, with an 
hour’s intermission at noon. Consequently those living 
at a distance from the church like ourselves who at- 
tended both services were away from their homes some 
six hours or more. 


I had traded for a short old-fashioned rifle, bored out 
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for a shot gun, and when the couple were away to meet- 
ing, since they stayed o— 7 both services, I had a 
splendid opportuntiy to spend a good long time in the 
woods with that gun. Right jolly times I had with it, 
too, but managed to be at the house with the gun and 
game, if any, disposed of before their return, so that it 
was quite awhile before they ‘“‘caught on’’ to the racket. 
But one Sunday when I unluckily happened to be a 
trifle later than usual, one not realizing how fast time 
flies when one is enjoying himself, they saw me as I 
came to the house with gun in one hand and a big par- 
tridge in the other. Then didn’t I catch it, though! The 
both scolded until their talking organs weré exhausted, 
and finally wound up the affair by the old duffers giving 
me an unmerciful whaling. But, what was the most un- 
kindest cut of all, I was told that from then, instead of 
his going, I was to accompany the lady to church every 
Sunday. 

After that for several Sundays ‘in succession I accom- 
panied her like a dutiful boy. But on one pleasant Sun- 
day, for some reason, she concluded to return home at 
noon instead of staying through the afternoon service, 
and when we were near home, bing went a gun off in 
the woods ashort distance from the house. Shortly 
after we arrived, who shall come around the corner of 
the barn but the old chap with my own little rifle and a 
couple of wild pigeons. As he knew nothing of our re- 
turn, it was a complete exposure for him. How he ever 
managed to shoot those pigeons I never could guess, as 
he knew no more about handling a gun than a wild Hot- 
tentot would. Wasn’t he surprised to find us at home, 
and didn’t he look sheepish when caught, and didn’t the 
old lady give him a lovely scolding , though! She fairly 
boiled over. ‘‘The idea,’’ said she, ‘‘of your whipping 
that boy for breaking the Sabbath by shooting Jone 
bird, and here you, a man, or supposed to be one, come 
sneaking home with two birds that you killed with his 
gun this very day. You deserve twice as much of a 
whipping as you gave him, and I would like to give you 
a good one if I wasable.’’ But she wasn’t. So after 
berating him to her heart’s content, it was decided that 
after that he should accompany her to church instead of 
me. So I was left at home under injunction that I would 
not go shooting again when they were away on Sundays; 
but we all know how much a boy having a gun and 
several hours to himself, and who loves roving through 
the woods after game as I did could observe the rules under 
such circumstances. It will suffice to say that they 
never caught me that way again. A. L. L. 


Game Bag and Gun. 


Sportsmen’s Exposition. 


May 13 to 18. Madison Square Garden, New York.—First annua 
Sportsmen’s Exposition. 
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COSTUMES AND CONVENTIONS 


Cuicaao, Ils,, February 12,—When I was out in the 
cane brakes hunting bear with Mr. Bobo, I didn’t think 
very much about my clothes, and in fact didn’t stop to 
think much about anything, even my baggage which had 
gone South somewhere with Tom Divine, It was only 
after I had said good-bye to Mr. Bobo, and gone aboard 
the southeast bound express that I realized that perhaps 
my costume was not what it should be. I had on 
corduroys and leggings and hob-nailed shoes and a very 
wide white hat which lopped down and had to be tied up. 
Item, one spur. My entire baggage consisted of a bundle 
made of one bear’s skull, done up in salt and a rag, sur- 
rounded by a sweater and a buckskin shirt, buc led into 
a belt bearing a knife scabbard. Not even a paper collar 
of my belongings was attainable, and what was more, I 
didn’t know where I was ever going to find any of them, 
certainly not until I reached New Orleans I was un- 
shaven and sunburned, and I presume I did leok prett 
tough. Anyhow the porter on the Pullman told me I did. 
On board the sleeper I was so much observed that I put on 
my sweater and that not seeming to help matters, and 
having no other raiment I went to bed in self-defense. 

At New Orleans it was worse yet, and wherever I went 
people turned around and looked. Several very nice 
looking girls that I! wouldn’t have minded bracing up to 
if I had had on my store clothes, and who wouldn’t ever 
have looked at ine then, turned around and looked at me 
and laughed merrily. That made me feel bad. I 
wasn’t saying a word, not even when a barber asked me 
what part of Texas I came from. When I told him 
‘“‘Chicago,”’ he fell into a deep silence, at length remark- 
ing, as if to himself, ‘“‘That thar Chicago must be a 
mighty strange place,’’ which remark he left unexplained 
and detached. i 

At the Cosmopolitan Hotel I was followed with sus- 
picion by the porter. I asked the clerk for my mail, and 
he said there wasn’t any. Then I saw behind the counter 
my own hand-bag and I went around the counter and 
fell on it with joy, and the clerk ordered me out, and I 
didn’t go, but was fishing out anything I could find in 
the way of help to my costume. I never knew before how 
mighty are the artificial conventions of life. In the 
woods I was happy; on board the train running through 
these woods I was miserable. At the city I was still more 
miserable. All I could find in the valise was a soft hat. 
This I put on, and thereat the clerk concluded he did 
have some mail for me. I found instructions from Mr. 
Divine, who said the party had gone on down the river 
and were going.to camp out somewhere, probably below 
the Quarantine, about 100 miles from New Orleans. Mr. 
Divine informed me that my friend Mr. R. B. Organ, of 
Chicago, (who had previously been a stranger to Mr. Di- 
vine) had gone on down to Memphis and thence to New 
Orleans with Mr. Divine, and was now with the party 
down the river. Mr.Organ heard I was going South, and 
allowed he would like to go too. I told him he couldn’t, 
for I had never yet met my hosts, but he said that didn’t 
make any difference, and that as he had to go he sup- 

sed I would have to fix it up somehow. So I had done 
this. the Southern hunters’ or being equal to 
everything. And all through the oe we twitted Rol} 
Organ about pushing himself in where he wasn’t wanted, 
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and told him he wouldn’t go again—none of which dis- 
turbed him in the least. He had a dozen new friends by 
the time I caught up with him. 

But to catch up, that was the question. Dr. Powell, of 
the U. S. barracks, at New Orleans, called on me at the 
hotel and said the entire party had started down the 
river on a tramp steamboat, and that the boat had been 
disabled by the breaking of some machinery off Point 
LaHache, five miles down stream He had left the boat 
there and gone ashore and thence returned to the city by 
rail. He uidn’t know where the others were. Possibly 
sunk and drowned. If I could get to Quarantine and 
find Dr. Fred C. Mayer there, I could learn where the 
party had gone. 

This was Saturday. No boat down the river. Quaran- 
tine about thirty mile= below the eni of the longest rail- 
road running down the river; party beyond Quarantine 
somewhere. Meantime, a ray of hope in the way of a 
telegram from Mr. Divine at Quarantine, telling me to 
take the New Orleans Southern train that evening at 5 
o'clock. 

The New Orleans Southern train runs down the east 
bank of the river about forty miles, and stops at La 
Hache. The Grand Isle road runs down the west side of 
the river about sixty-five miles, and stops. The trains 
start at about the same time on the opposite side of the 
river. Mr. Divine should have told me to take the Grand 
Isle, but he would have spoiled a pretty comedy of errors 
if he had, so I was glad he didn’t. I followed copy, and 
bought a ticket for La Hache, on the east, or “‘sugar 
side”’ of the river. 


THE NEW ORLEANS HUNTERS’ SPECIAL. 


That Saturday night train out of New Orleans is a sub- 
ject for a magazine article There is nothing odder in all 
the world. The passengers are all hunters, and such 
hunters! The guns have barrels five feet long. There are 
no canvas hunting coats, but great net game bags, of a 
pattern of a hundred years ago. These game bags bulge 
out with loaves of bread, bottles of wine, powder flasks, all 
the necessities of the chasse. Everybody speaks French; 
everybody blows a duck call. The train goes down 
through the sugar plantations slowly, pausing long at 
villas of French names to let in or off some laborers or 

erhaps one or two planters; therefore, in due course, say 

y 9 0’clock, everybody gets very drunk and disorderly,’ 
but in a friendly, good-natured way, at which no one 
could take offense. It is all very odd—odder than any- 
thing I have ever seen connected with American hunt- 
ing. But, thank fortune! everybody was very dirty and 
disreputable, so I felt quite comfortable again in my 
costume and peacefully scraped away cleaning my 
bear’s skull in the dirtiest railroad car I ever saw any 
where on earth. 

It is a great country, this America, and here we were 
only in another part of it, though so strange that to the 
Northern man it would seem lke another land and in 
another age into which he has fallen. 

At Point La Hache, this singular railroad train at 
length came toa final stop at midnight. The Sunday 
duck-hunters all lumbered off in the dark, drunk and 
merry. I found there wasa sort of inn, and at length 
started for it in company with its landlord, who was hav- 
ing a few hours’ chat with a friend at the station. No 
boat down that night. Quarantine! Ah. unfortunate, 
sad! Monsieur has taken the wrong side of the river. It 
is the Grand Isle road, not the Shell Beach, that one 
needs. No train south on the Grand Isle to-night; un- 
fortunate, sad. But in the morning the train goes suuth, 
and one can ferry over the river by the skiff of Manuel, 
its boatman; and one can, of jcourse, have bed and break- 
fast. 

THE INN AT POINTE LA HACHE, 


Yes, very good bed and a very good breakfast I had, 
too, the latter of a creole sort of cookery new to a 
Northern man. I crossed the road to the family house 
for breakfast, and the young landlord’s mother was feed- 
ing a tramp when I got there. The walk led through a 
bed of roses. The air of the morning was soft and 
warm. It was all as a different world to the barbarian 
from the north But this good old Southern lady can do 
wondrous things with chickens and rice and peppers; 
and there was such coffee! And were there not odd 
colored prints, pictures of the Saints upon the wall and 
two nice demoiselles to bring more chicken, rice and 
peppers, and to be informed of the North, where ice 
grows upon the rivers and there are no roses in Novem- 
ber! And still there are those who think it all of hunting 
to hunt! 

Manuel, the boatman, for 20 cents in hand to him paid, 
rowed me across the Mississippi, the same stream across 
which one can killa duck in Minnesota, but which here 
isa steady rolling sea, tainted with the salt of the gulf 
below.. The mathematical green blocks of the sugar 
cane country gave place to the mathematical green rows 
of the Orange country. Here I got my Grand Isle train 
about noon on Sunday, but after many stops at orange 
plantations I found that twenty-five miles was all I could 
get out of it. But I landed at another country inn, and in 
time for a good mid-day meal, so ¥ felt that all was still 
well. I was within twenty-five or thirty miles of Quar- 
antine, and my friends couldn’t be more than that much 
beyond it. - 

DOWN THE RIVER. 

This inn I found to be an adjunct of a country store, 
where they sold such goods as the ‘Cajuns use—cotton 
goods, whiskey, powder and shot, steel-traps anu flannel. 
The room was full of ‘Cajuns, some very pleasantly 
drunk. Among these the landlord sought diligently to get 
me a man to sail me down the river to Quarantine, I 
having announced that I could not wait, which seemed 
a very strange and indigestible fact to him, who probably 
hadn’t seen anybody ina hurry for a long time before. 
One man could go in the morning; another suggested 
that a willow boat would be going down to the jetties 
that evening or in the morning; another would go if he 
had a boat; another thought it quite far, yes. And it 
was coming on cold, very cold (about Fourth of July 
weather for Chicago). 

At length the obliging landlord told me that about 
three miles down the river lived one Albert Barroner, a 
river fisherman and hunter, who would perhaps take me 
down to Quarantine. If I liked to try, I could have his 
horse and wagon to go down and see Barroner. This was 
good. J resolved to face toward Quarantine and not 
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come back, no matter what Albert Barroner or ‘‘Albare 
Bow-wow,”’ the nigger driver I had accumulated, called 
him. might happen to say about it. 

My nigger talked French, and it seemed to me a very 
strange, weird, unnatural thing for a coal black nigger 
to talk French, so that every time he began I felt like 
getting down out of the wagon. The horse talked noth- 
ing but French also, and didn’t understand that very 
well. The nigger told me that he was in a awful bi 
hurry, as he wanted to get back and attend a funeral. 
explained to him that I didn’t want to deprive him of a 
pleasure, and didn’t care how fast he drove if the horse 
didn’t. So we went on toward Quarantine. Went on until 
the wagon broke down, with Albare Bow-bow’s house 
not yet attained. I shouldered my bag and started ahead 
on foot, leaving the French-American-African; to get 
back to his funeral. 


VIA M. BOW-WOw. 


Albare Bow-wow I found to be an old. gray, weather- 
beaten man, who spoke weather-beaten French and no 
English. He would take me down to Quarantine, 
twenty-five miles down the river, for three silver dollars, 
but alas! his boat was across the river. His son needed a 
pair of shoes, and had gone across to get them. Would 
Monsieur come in and have a cup of coffee while the 
matter was brought into consideration? So I accepted 
the simple hospitality, and evolved the deep proposition 
that maybe Mr, Bow-wow could borrow a boat of his 
neighbor and sail over the river and exchange boats with 
the young man who was in need of the pair of shoes. To 
this Albare could find no serious objection. In less than 
an hour and 2 half he had borrowed a boat; in less than 
two hours he had said good-bye to his wrinkled old wife 
and his Evangeline of a daughter, had girded up his thin 
jacket, taken in hand a piece of bread and plenteous to- 
bacco, and were off! In mid-stream we met the other boat 
coming back. Making the exchange, Albare headed 
down stream, we spread our ragged brown lateen sail, 
and went foaming down the mid-current of the Missis- 
sippi in the last of the many sorts of locomotion that had 
proved needful in the quest for Quarantine, It was 4 
o'clock in the afternoon when we started. Albare said if 
the wind held we should make Quarantine in three hours, 
But the wind didn’t hold, It never does when you want 
to go anywhere by sailing boat. It shifted and Julled 
and died away at sundown. The air became very 
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cold, and I was fain put on my hunting clothes again 
Albare tock to the oars, and he being an old man 
seventy-five at least, I shouldsay, I was ashamed to see 
him row, an sol did most of it myself. Seven o’clock 
came and eight o’clock, and it was black on the river, 
and every red steamer light we saw we thought was the 
light at Quarantine. But at length we did make Quaran- 
tine, after thirty hours of as wierd travel as I ever did. 


QUARANTINE AT LAST. 


There was a light at Dr. Mayer’s house, and toward this 
I made, hearing as I approached, a sound of revelry by 
night, with a sinking of the heart as I thought again of 
my corduroys, backskin shirt and paralyzed hat. I 
knocked, and a flood of light burst forth. There, just 
finishing an elegant dinner and all dressed in the best 
clothes they had, sat Tom Divine, Roll Organ, Mr. Foster. 
No one recognized me till I stepped in, when, seeing they 
were not ordered to throw up their hands, the diners 
looked more closely at the stranger. Then there was a 
big yell and I was much mixed up with a lot of them, and 
they wanted to know where I came from and all that. 
Then they introduced me to Mr. Mayer, the health officer 
at Quarantine, who, with the tact of a true host, con- 
vinced me that my clothes didn’t matter, and that the 
best thing I could do was to sit down and eat something. 
There were also present Mr. Parmalee and Mr. Johnson, 
of New York City, and Mr. Jewell, of New Orleans, who 
were on a hunting trip down in that country. 

It was well in the evening when Dr. Mayer’s insistence 
as host allowed departure. At that time I had persuaded 
the party that we really had killed three bears up in the 
Mississippi, offering in proof the skull of the one that I 
had with me, now much improved by the cleaning on 
the Shell Beach railway car. We now embarked in a 
schooner or lugger, which it seemed was part of our 
camp outfit, and hoisting the big boomless lateen which 
all the luggers of that region have, we calmly swam 
away to our camp on Dead Man’s bayou, one of the 
thousand cut-offs which cross the marsh of the mouth of 
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the Mississippi. And here I found the oddest and the 
most comfortable camp I ever lived in in my life. 


IN CAMP ON DEAD MAN’S BAYOU. 
There were two great wall-tents, each about 20x25 feet, 
ome on the bank at the edge of the bayou. The 

ighest land was only about two feet or so out of water 
at high tide. In every direction the marsh stretched, 
even, uniform, perfectly level, cut up by myriads of pond 
holes and passes and channels. There were no trees, no 
wood and no water—for the water here was all salt. All 
the cooking here was done on a charcoal furnace, and 
the drinking water came out of a barrel. 

All the vast luggage of this camp had been brought on 
from New Orleans, where it is the property of a little 
club of gentlemen , of which our hosts, Mr. Divine and 
Mr. Foster, are members. There were to have been 
several other gentlemen with us, but they failed, so only 
we four had the whole camp, which evidently wasn’t 

lanned on the small and lonesome style. There were 
Gennes of vegetables and tinned goods, sacks of charcoal, 
cots, trunks, nails in the tent poles, and all that sort of 
thing. We had two colored servants —and better ones no 
man ever had—Jim the cook, and George the table 
servant and butler in chief. We had a schooner of 
thirty odd feet length, a captain and four men who were 
to serve as paddlers. And at the bank lay four pirogues, 
or native boats. Certainly we had all the requirements 
for absolute happiness, from a camper’s standpoint of 
luxury. And as we lay on the cots in the big house tent, 
which was filled knee-deep with a fragrant grass which 
grows along these shores, we figured it all out that we 
were the four happiest men in all the whole wide world. 


NITRO COFFEE. 

In the morning we tried a casting net from the stern of 
the lugger and caught some fresh mullet, that multitud- 
inous and obliging sea fish, whose object in life seems to 
be caught and devoured by a!l things. We had birds and 
shellfish and mullet and omelets, and I know not whAt all. 
And such coffee as that nigger man Jim did make! It 
was the genuine French drip. Alas! we found it to be 
nitro coffee, and that you didn’t want so much of it to do 
as of the common sort. Jim served it in big cups, and 
nearly ruined our digestion, albeit we felt very good at 
first. 

ACADIE BY THE SEA. 


But there will be many who will be wanting to know 








WILDFOWL., 


all about the shooting, how much game there is and how 
to get at it the quickest way. For these, some words 
descriptive of the conditions of thez country will not be 
out of place. 


There is a vast strip of country lying on each side and 
back from the mouths of the Mississippi; indeed, one 
might say, covering the whole coast of Louisiana, which 
is natural wintering ground for the wild fowl. This has 
long been shot over by the Acadian market shooters, who 
know small law themselves, and have come to look on 
that region as their natural heritage. Born on the marsh, 
with the tide almost washing their doorsteps as it rustles 
through the endless sea of rushes, sometimes in the great 
storms losing all they have—houses, cattle flocks, indeed, 
even families at times—they seem a natural complement 
and outgrowth of .a desolate, monotonous and little 
known land. It is the exception for one of them ever to 
leave the region where he is born. Hardly one out of 
dozens of them can sign his own name. Nowhere in 
America is there a class of population more densely igno- 
rant or more ignorantly conservative. The ways of the 
fathers are the ways of the sons. The daughters wear 
the costumes of their mothers’ mothers. As a people, the 
Cajuns are very simple, for they live in communities so 
= that straight conduct is a necessity. The men are 
fairly honest, but hot-blooded and often quarrelsome, the 
favorite weapon of the coast ’Cajuns being the knife. 
One of our paddlers had a fine deep scar across the face, 
where his own brother had stabbed him with a knife; 
and Tom, one of our men, said proudly of his brother-in- 
law Emilien, the best paddler we had, that he was “‘a 
very bad man. If you dared him to cut off your hand, he 
would cut it off.’ So they seem to have some sort of a 
code among them. 


By market shooting or trapping these men u.ake a dol- 
lar or a dollar and a half a day. To do this they have to 
work hard, getting bodily out into the greasy sea mud, 
waist deep, and pushing their pirogues into the remote 
pockets of the marsh where the mallards go. All the land 
about the mouth of the river belongs or did belong to the 
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Government over it, till very lately the silent pirogue of 
the ‘Cajun hunter plied unmolested. At the time of the 

building of the jetties, however, the Government made 

such call for willows or fascines in the jetty work, M. 

Octave Barroner, who no doubt is a distant relative of 
Albare Bow-wow, my boatman, saw in the willow in- 
dustry a great opportunity. Besides working among the 
willow flats of the upper Jumps of the Mississippi (a 

“jump” is a channel where the river breaks through its 
old bank and goes wandering off cross-country in search 
of the gulf) Monsieur Octave, as he soon came to be 
called, used to such purpose his boat that before long he 
owned a lugger. Moreover, he amassed the fortune of 
$600, or perhaps even more. With this he bought of the 
government some 6,000 acres of this marsh land, on 
which a ’Cajun pig could dig grass bulbs (until the tide 
caught him) and on which there existed great store of 
raccoons and muskrats, all of which are good to eat. In 
this way Monsieur Octave became the king of the ’Cajuns. 
His son Tom, our worst pusher, and the most obnoxious 
fellow that ever was about a camp, recounted how at his 
wed ling he had had sixty-five gallons of wine, two kegs 
of whiskey and over 300 pounds of the flesh of ox, and 
swine, everybody being drunk and not going to bed 
for three days. Only the son of a king may do these 
things so royally. (Tom married a deaf mute, which 
shows that he had wisdom after all.) 

Well, when Monsieur Octave Barroner became king 
of the ’Cajuns, he issued a ruling for all ’Cajundom that 
no man should shoot more than half a day, and that all 
guns should knock off work at 12 o’clock, noon. At any 
rate, this was the ruling he gave our party, to whom he 
chartered his lugger, his two sons. Tom and George, his 
son-in-law Emilien (or ‘““Mary Ann,” as we called him 
for short) and his fleet of pirogues. 

The above will give a notion of the conditions to be met at 
Deal Man’s bayou. There is much country entirely open 
in different parts of the gulf marsh thereabouts, but a 
reader will see that to get at it he must take a schooner 
from Quarantine, or somewhere up river, and sail to his 
shooting point, there either going into camp as we did, 
with charcoal and a barrel of drinking water, or living 
aboard the schooner. I imagine that he would need to 
poke up his guides a bit now and then, or they would be 
perfectly willing to take his money and not work hard to 
get him to the shooting. These ’Cajuns are fine duck 
hunters, and know their country as no stranger can, and 
do things among the mud and reeds that no stranger dare 
attempt; but they make their living at this trade, and 
are not eager, I should say, to see outside folks get much 
shooting. 

A GREAT WILD FOWL COUNTRY. 


As to the quantity of the wild fowl there can be no 
question. This coast country is the natural wintering 
ground of the fowl. and from Mobile to Corpus Christi. 
along almost all of the gulf front, they winter in numbers 
dependent upon the weather to the north of them. Every 
duck hunter knows that there is no country where ducks 
can be killed in numbers every day: The shooting even in 
the best locality depends upon many different and vary- 
ing conditions of weather and feed. A duck does not go 
and light in the Gulf of Mexico and stay there till spring. 
It will work up and down, going as far north into Louis- 
iana, Mississippi and Arkansas as the weather leads it to 
believe it should. A cold spell through the north and 
upper south will bring the birds in hurrying thousands 
downto the coast, and there is where the shooting is to 
be had. 

On the morning of our first day in camp we managed 
by diligent effort to get through breakfast by about 9 
o'clock. Then we went aboard the lugger and sailed 
lown through the passes and bayous till we could see the 
rol' of the gulf. On either side of us we could see great 
bodies of fowl rising and working, vast black clouds, 
thousands ‘and thousands of them, such as we never see 
on Northern marshes now and probably never will again. 
The sun was pleasant, the sky was blue, tke deck of the 
boat was comfortable. We were of fair appetite, con- 
tinually in the salt air. By vote, we concluded it was 
much wiser and more fit to sail back to camp and have 
some more crabs, mullet and French coifee than to be 
bothering the poor birds. So back we sailed through the 
endless, colorless flats of ’Cajundom, and after lunch, 
wisely went to sleep, Mr. Foster being easily leader at 
this. I consider Mr. Foster to be the politest man I ever 
knew, and the best reciter of poetry. He knows every 

em of James Whitcomb Riley, and can deliver them 

tter than Riley himself. But you have to watch him. 
He will smile brightly and say ‘‘Yes, sir,”’ to your re- 
mark, and then fall over and be fast asleep. We used to 
have to wake him up to get him to give us Hamlet’s 
soliloquy, or Riley’s ‘‘Little Town o’ Tail-holt,’’ which he 
would do with unvarying excellence and good humor, 
and then fall asleep again. This I say in no spirit of re- 
proach of Mr. Foster, whois irreproachable, but as only a 
showing that he has wisdom, and knows a vacation trip 
to be a time of rest. To what end shall we destroy these 
ducks? he figured. And with his wisdom we agreed, and 
so fell asleep beside him in the knee-deep fragrant grasses 
of the tent, and the flowing tide came in. 


ADVENTURES WITH WILD BEASTS. 


Dead Man’s bayou is 40 yds. wide and 10 to 20 ft. deep, 
and the porpoises come through sometimes. The first 
night in camp, when the two New Orleans servants, 
Jim and George were left alone in camp together, was a 
time of terror for them. A large nutnber of raccoons, at- 
tracted by the smell of fish and game about the camp, 
came prowling around the cook tent. To Jim and George 
these seemed no less than bears, and they fled in terror to 
the big house tent. Here they found a gun, but it being 
a breech-loading gun, they did not know how to load it. 
As they were experimenting with this, they heard a great 
lunging splash and a loud blowing noise in the channel, 
just outside the house tent. 

‘Fo’ God! Mistah Fostah, sah,”’ said Jim, ‘“‘they wuz a 
whale shoh’ly come froo this place, an’ he done splash 
watah all over de bofe tents.’’ This, it seems, was the 
crowning incident of the reign of terror of the ’coons and 
porpoises. George told how they defended§themselves. 

“I know’d that gun wasn’t loaded,’ said he, ‘‘but I 
know’d the whale didn’t know it wuzn’t, so I pointed it 
at him anyhow. It wuzon’y a bluff but we don workd 
it, an’ the whale, he went on ’way when he seed the 
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“Tl \bet if he saw that gun, he saw it, beyond over 


into the far“corner of the tent,’”’ said’ Mr.?Divine; ‘ 
on and get some supper. 
tlemen ever get hungry.”’ 

=Mr. M. M.“°Daily, of Ciccone ii: writes as follows in 
regard to the bear country mentioned in the ‘Sunny 
South”’ articles: ‘‘As you know, I managed Capt. Bobo’s 
plantation last year. This year I am farming on my own 
account, planting some potatoes and cotton and raising 
some bear dogs. During the Christmas holidays we killed 
two large bear. Had forty-four dogs in the race, and they 
fought for about an hour before the bear was killed. I 
wished you were here, for they run him over every man 
in the crowd, and finally Capt. Bobo had to kill him. The 
bear weighed 550 lbs. There are more deer here this 
winter than I have almost ever seen for ten years.”’ 


E. Hoven. 


go 
Don’t you suppose these gen- 
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DUCKS ON NEUCES BAY. 


I want to refer the sportsmen of America to what Dick 
Merrill, (celebrated dog man) of Milwaukee, and H. R. 
Laning, of Chicago, will say about our last Sunday and 
Monday’s shoot on Neuces Bay. We have just returned 
from there, where we have had three mornings of as fine 
and hard duck-shooting as it is possible to produce any- 
where. We fired nearly 400 shells per man in three morn- 
ings and two evenings, and there were six men in our 
party. Mr. Laning received a lesson in duck shooting, 
and he says that he will take back to Chicago something 


which he did not possess before—the ability to kill a 
swift incoming blue-bill. 


A GAY PARTY. 


The prince of the Southwest, George Fulton, had an- 
other opportunity to dispense his rare hospitality to a 
party from the north. Messrs. Boyce, Knight and Sheriff 
Pease, of Chicago, accompanied by their Jadies, spent a 
few pleasant days on the Fulton ranch, and while the 
ladies were being entertained at the ranch, the gentlemen 
had a rare day’s sport on Neuces Bay and brought back 
with them a fine lot of ducks. 

The birds that were killed by this party were dealt out 
to all who wanted them for consumption, but the Chi- 
cago gentlemen were imposed upon by an old charlatan 
who hunts for market, and poaches on the Fulton 
preserves. As the ducks were being given out by a small 
lad of the party, the pot-hunter approached the young 
man and told him that he bad a large family and that he 
could use what remained (about two dozen) so he took 
the whole lot and didn’t do a thing but put the whole 
business in a sack and send them in for market. 

Last week, in company with a few boon companions, 
Max Luther left the city on the reefs for Mustang Island, 
where ducks are said to be thicker than hair on a dog’s 
back. All went well until a landing was effected. From 
the deck of the sloop thousands of pintails, mallards and 
teal could be seen hovering over the little fresh water 
ponds that abound on the islands on the Texas coast,-and 
which have all been filled by the late generous rains. 
The excitement was at fever heat on the little sloop. 
Everyone was anxious to have a go at the birds, and ac- 
cordingly, each man constituted himself a committee of 
one to look after his gun and shells. 


Max, who was at the helm, giving out commands, cast 
a glance of commiseration at his comrades, and thought, 
“Go ahead, you lubbers. Get excited as much as you 
can. But wait till the old ‘vet’ gets out old ‘Betsy,’ and 
then you'll hear some music.’’ Then, after each man had 
received his fowling piece and shells, and not until then 
did our veteran institute a search for his gun and am- 
munition. 

The deck was ransacked, the contents of the cabin 
were overturned, and the darkest corners of the hold 
eagerly sought in a vain endeavor to find that ten guage. 
The shells were not to be found either, and in a fit of 
rage the veteran duck-hunter turned to his ‘‘nigger’’ and 
howled: ‘‘Where’s my gun, Sam?’’ ‘‘Max, de las’ time I 
seed ol’ Betsy she war a lyin’ on de counter at Gaawg 


+ Robets, sah, an’ dem two hunderd shells dat you tole me 


to buy was a-layin’ along side.”’ 

Straight as an arrow and plunk amidships the thought 
struck Max that he had put his gun and shells on Geo. 
Robert’s counter, and that in his hurry to be off to the 
boat he had forgotten them. He didn’t mind the absence 
of the gun and shells half as much as the talk that he 
knew must follow. “If that San Antonio dude that 
writes ‘Texas and the Southwest’ ever gets hold of that,’’ 
he thought, “its all up with me. My reputation asa 
sportsman will languish a perishing thing in the quag- 
mire of neglect, and even the Corpus Christi Caller man 
will not place credence in my duck stories. Alas! I am 
undone! And he had to sail back to Corpus, where he 
found the gun and shells just where the “nigger’’ had 
stated they were. 

COLONEL BILL FERGUSON. a 

For probably the same reason that the Hon. Dan Voor- 
hees is called the ‘“Tall Sycamore of the Wabash,’’ the 
tubject of these lines is called the ‘‘tall Pecan of the 
Southwest.’’ Col. Bill Ferguson is one of the most noted 
sportsmen of the Southwest, having hunted all the four- 
footed game in America, and is considered on excellent 
authority on field shooting in general. In his tour of in- 
spection of the different custom houses that float ‘‘old 
glory’’ to the breeze, Col. Ferguson often takes trips to 
Galveston, and from there by Gulf to Brownsville, and 
from the latter named place up the Rio Bravo, to Eagle 
Pass, when he reaches his headquarters. Describing the 
beautiful country which he traversed from Brownsville 
to Eagle Pass, Mr. Fergusos said that the country is in a 
primitive condition. Thousands of birds of all kinds are 
there. The Chackalanca he met on all sides. Mr. Fergu- 
son killed some, and he says the flesh is as white asa 
turkeys, and of a good flavor. The marshes and lagoons 
are alive withwaterfowl of all kinds, while deer and tur- 
key are often met with on the main trail. 

e A TERRIBLE ACCIDENT. 


Lieut. J. G. Ord, one of the best known and most 
efficient sportsmen in the southwest, in company with a 
young and popular lover of the woods, Mr. Charles 
Eccles, aged about 20, has been scouring the mountains 
of West Texas and Mexico in search of big game and the 
pretty things that abound in that wilderness. While at 
the north of the Pecos River, 22 miles from the Southern 
Pacific Railway, young Eccles, upon picking up his rifle 
by the muzzle as it lay_on the ground, was shot through 


the hand, the ball going up thejleft arm and tearing the 
flesh and shattering the bonesjup to the elbow.$4Lieut. 
Ord immediately took up the main artery and ligatured 
it, thus saving the young man’s life. ‘‘Talk about a 
game boy,” said Lieut. Ord, “that young fellow rode 
those 22 miles to Comstock facing a‘bitter norther with- 
out a whimper. I led his horse all the way, and he did 
not speak ten words on the trip.’’ At last accounts the 
injured boy was doing very well, and there are some 
hopes of saving his hand and arm. 


IN AROOSTOOK WILDS AGAIN. 


The scene was not exactly in the Aroostook wilds, but 
at the headwaters of the Penobscot River, and only ten 
minutés walk into waters that empty into Aroostook 
River. Parties come up the Aroostook River and across 
into Penobscot waters to hunt. In my letter of March 2, 
I spoke of leaving this section with a Boston party. The 
day we left Clarence, Peavy and another guide from the 
Oxbow settlement on the Aroostook R. R., came there 
with a sportsman from Connecticut, and when I returned 
some three weeks later, the first of October, I found that 
Peavy’s party had just left, as their fire was not all out. 
From what I learned and saw, signs of the Peavy party 
and another party had been moose hunting there all _of 
twenty days, but gong out of the woods in October. The 
result was that moose were not so plenty as they were 
when I left in the first part of September. Other parties 
went back with me the first of October; Dr. McGay 
from New York was with them. ; 

I helped the Doctor’s party to the hunting grounds; we 
had to cross one lake before we reached the lake where 
we were intending to hunt. When the team arrived at 
the lake with the supplies there was a heavy sea running, 
so that it was impossible to cross with the canoes, and we 
concluded to wait a while. Some started out for a hunt 
I showed the Doctor a road that went round the lake 
to a camp on the carry where we intended to stop that 
night, and I went part way with*him, and when I got 
back to the canoes the wind had slackened some and I 
took part of the baggage and crossed; when I returned 
for the rest, the Doctor’s friend and his guide had got 
back with a caribou. The Doctor’s friend saw two caribou 
near the shore of the lake, he did not know what they 
were, but knew they must be wild animals, and he 
opened fire on one, firing five shots, three of them taking 
effect. We were to stop at the old camp until my man 
arrived, then we were all going up to the narrows I 
spoke of in my other letter. The next day the wind blew 
heavily again, and the Doctor and I took a cruise in the 
woods and got a few birds. When we got back to camp 
my man from High Bridge, N. J., had arrived; he also 
had some partridges killed on his way in. The next day 
we moved up the lake some three miles to a nice camp 
ground in the narrows. I had camped there before, so it 
was not much of a job to pitch tents; a table was already 
there made of cedar spilts, and a covering of splits was 
above it to keep off the sun or rain, and seats about it to 
sit on. 

We had everything all ready for a hunt by 3 o'clock. I 
took Mr. Christie and started up the lake toa dead-water 
stream. We were intending to call for a moose on this 
stream that evening if the wind went down. When we 
got near the mouth of the stream we saw a deer walking 
and feeding along the shore of the Jake. The deer did not 
seem to notice us, and we kept on without disturbing 
him, and some two miles up the brook at a shallow place 
in the stream there was a buck feeding in the middle of 
the stream. I paddled my canoe in very short range of 
him before he discovered us. He stood quartering and 
tail to, but he turned his long neck so that he looked 
back almost crosswise over his back. He: stood a few 
seconds and then bounded for the woods. We passed on 
slowly, looking and listening for bigger game. W e did not 
intend to kill anything but bull moose or bull Caribou. 
It was mostly. bogs on the shores of this brook, and we 
were intending to call where there was an open bog on 
both sides of the brook. At the head of the bogs there 
was a high ridge on each side of the stream, and the 
water was so shallow in the brook between the ridges 
that a short casry had to be made if we went any further. 
The stream was some ten rods wide at the head of the 
bog and suddenly narrowing up to ten feet. When we 
got to this spot it was getting dark and the wind was still 
blowing. Near this narrow place in the brook we dis- 
covered a big moose wading along close to the bushes 
hanging over the water. I imagined I saw antlers, and I 
told Mr. Christie to fire; he did so and the moose started 
for the mouth of the narrow brook; he fired two more 
shots. The moose came to hard bottom as it entered the 
narrow and shallow brook and stopped, turned its head to 
look at us. We then saw that it was a cow and had no 
antlers. Mr. Christie said that he hoped he hadn’t hit 
her, and as he spoke she staggered and fell. As we 
landed, another moose started within thirty feet of us, 
but through the thick bushes we could not see what 
kind it was. After dressing the game we started for 
camp. The next day we went back and took the hide and 
what meat we could, and hung up the rest to take some 
other time. nF e 

About this time another party joined{us on the camp 
ground. Deer was so plenty that we did not have to leave 
the canoe to get them, as they were out on the shores and 
bogs. My man did not care much for deer, but thought 
he would shoot one at the last of his stay if he could. The 
weather was bad for calling moose, as it was windy and 
stormy, and we did not get but one good night during 
our stay. Two sportsmen, another guide and myself,went 
to the upper boys on the brook where we had killed the 
cow. The rains had raised the water so that we could go 
up the creek without carrying by. Above the dam on the 
brook, were two branches, one leading to the north and 
the other to the south, and bogs along the brook for four 
miles. I took the north branch, the other guide took the 
south. I called at different times for three hours before 
I heard a sound of a moose; I then heard one in a ridge. 
The stream took such a turn that the moose had to cross 
near the dam to come to us, and the other party had got 
tired waiting and had started for camp; they had not 
heard the moose, the noise of the water running through 
the dam prevented them from hearing him. He crossed 

just in front of them, and they heard him as he started 
through the thick alder bushes just in front of them. 
They had frightened him. We could hear his antlers 
rattle on the bushes and trees as he went off, and as we 
heard the other party talk after the moose started, we 
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well knew that that hunt was up. The chill of the night 
made us go to camp. 

A day or two after this, Mr. C. and I were on another 
dead-water stream at the head of the lake, and Mr. C., as 
usual, sat in the bow with rifle in hand, and as we came 
round a bend, three deer stood at the water’s edge. He 
fired at one. As the ball struck the deer leaped into the 
water and swam for the opposite shore, the other two 
leaping after the first, and he finished the three before 
they could land. We hauled them on shore, loaded 
them into the canoe and started for camp. When we got 
to the lake it looked a little risky to godown the lake, but 
the wind was with us and we started. The further we 
went, the rougher the water, but we landed safely, ship- 
ping some water. 

This ended our hunt. Talk about camp life; and such 
appetites as we all had, with good big hard wood fires, 
and nothing to eat but moose, deer, caribou steak, cran- 
berry sauce, best of Maine potatoes, pork and beans, bread, 
and a variety of other eatables. Every man was sorry to 
break camp, but the time had now come, and we packed 
up and went to the foot of the lake, hoisted a gate in the 
dam that gave us water to run our canoes with, the most 
of our game, down the, stream to the next lake and met 
the teams that took us out twenty-five miles to the rail- 
road. I left the canoes and camp kit for parties that were 
coming later. 

LOWELL. Me. J. DARLING. 


THE SPORTSMEN’S EXHIBITION. 


The Board of Trustees of the Sportsmen’s exposition 
have received the following additions to the list of exhib- 
itors: Overman Company, Smith & Wesson Revolver Com- 
pany, Reublien Brothers, Barney & Barry Skate Com- 

ny, Outing Publishing Company, Chemical Lubricating 

il Company. 

This increase clearly shows the growing confidence and 
interest in the exposition, and swells the number of rented 
spaces to near.y eighty. The attention of the association 
is now being given to plans. by which the sportsmen and 
the general public may be taken care of when the exposi- 
tion opens and be properly handled on the several days. Ar- 
rangements are now in progress to devote one. day each to 
the several geographical sections in the vicinity of New 
York. The dates are not yet decided upon, but one day 
will be devoted to all the shooting, fishing and field clubs 
of the State of New Jersey. On this day, the organiza- 
tions will reign supreme, and it will be known as New 
Jersey Day. One day will be set aside for Long Island. 
one day for New York State, one day for Westchester 
County and vicinity and one day for clubs of all the 
States. On each of these days official badges of recogni- 
tion will be issued to every club, and special courtesies 
will be tendered to them by the Association. 

Another special feature in the attendance will bea 
hotel-keeper’s day,on May 13, when the convention of 
hotel-keepers of the United States will hold its meeting. 
Several thousand delegates will attend, and special ar- 
rangements will be e with the delegates to attend the 
Sportsmen's Exposition in a solid body. The event can- 
not fail to attract a large representation from every 

uarter. In the same line with this liberal policy, the 

portsmen’s Exposition has undertaken the herculean 
task of sending by mail 200,000 circular letters giving in- 
formation regarding the exposition. These circulars will 
be sent to every known sportsman throughout the 
United States, Canada and Europe, which will include 
ministers, lawyers, journalists, railroad officers and pro- 
fessional men generally, who are interested in field 
sports. This plan has been adopted as the most effective 
means by which the army of sportsmen who will, if they 
are well informed of the character and objects of the ex- 
position, be desirous of becoming associate members of 
the Sportsmen’s Association, by which means they will 
be entitled to the advantages of special reduced travel- 
ling rates on railroad and steamship lines. In order for 
the general public to obtain the benefit of the one and one- 
third rate of the several roads, the companies require you 
to be a member of the Sportsmen’s Association, and the 
association has under its constitution. a membership of 
associate members for exposition purposes only, and for 
information regarding terms of membership and railroad 
rates, address Frederic S. Webster, Sec’y, 106 E. Twenty- 
third street, New York City. 

Though this exposition is the maiden effort of the asso- 
ciation, the management has been unstinting in its ap- 
propriations and expenditures. The outlay necessary to 
— and successfully carry out the exposition on a 
iberal and dignified basis is very large, and represents a 
sum never before devoted to the sportsmen’s interest. 
The association hopes by holding these expositions, to ac- 
complish the education of the sportsmen by gathering to- 
gether, from all climes,{the manufacturer, the dealer, the 
inventor, the hunter, the guide, the painter and the 
author, and examples of all ,the animal life which are 
worthy to be entitled game, and which are the justifica- 
tion of the existence of the sportsmen, and hold conven- 
tions worthy of the cause we represent. And as we are 
seeking to serve the fraternity with a broad and liberal 
policy, we ask the sportsmen and general public not to 
commit an error by believing this exposition is intended as 
a money speculation. The association is a legally in- 
corporated y under the laws of the State of New York, 
and the idea of the association is the study and dissemina- 
tion of interest in field sports, and the holding of exposi- 
tions and exhibitions. The assignment of assembly rcoms 
or headquarters where those interested in field sports may 
assemble, and incidentally, the founding of a sportsman’s 
library in such headquarters, for the use of members and 
visitors. The vast scope and variety of the exhibition 
will make it absolutely impossible for one to see and fully 
appreciate more than a small portion in one visit, and 
those who are inclined to keep conversant with the 
modern march of inventions and improvements in the ap- 
pliances of the sportsman, must not fail to attend the ex- 
position. 

The magnitude of the undertaking is increasing each 
day. Offers for the Loan and Tro ie Department are 
coming in so rapidly that we shall S able to select from 
the many collections only the best typical examples to 
show the resources of this great country as a paradise for 
the sportsman if properly protected. Severa’ very valu- 


able collections have been offered for exhibition and al- 
ready accepted, Selections of typical specimens of 


mounted large game have been made from the collections 
of Hon. Theodore Roosevelt, Austin Corbin, William 
Zeigler, Archibald Rogers, G. O. Shields, Dr. H. Rowe, 
and many well known sportsmen. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


TRY IT BY THE FIRE, PARDNER, 


CuicaGo, Ills., March 8.—A brutal newspaper para- 
graph has the following to say in regard to a recent at- 
tempt at Arctic exploration: ‘Some two months ago 
two enterprising newspaper men, representing Harper’s 
Weekly, undertook a trip into the Arctic circle, going by 
way of Edmonton, for the purpose of studying and sketch- 
ing the musk ox in his northern feeding ground. <A few 
days since, one of them (Heming, ot Hamilton, Ont.) 
passed over the C. P. R. eastward. The cold weather had 
affected him internally, particularly in the marrow of his 
bones, and he was prevailed upon to allow his companion 
to proceed to interview the musk ox alone.” 

HIM AND CONAN. 


This months’ McClure’s Magazine has an article by A. 
Conan Doyle telling about a ski trip in Europe. Me and 
Conan are about the only great men that ever tackled 
the ski business, an’ we’re no skates, see? But if Conan 
will come over to Hamerica and interview Billy Hofer in 
the Rocky Mountains, Billy will teach him not to get 
himself photographed with a lot of snow chumped up 
and sticking along the bottom of his ski. That is very 
bad ski form, Conan. 


THE FIRST HOUSE IN MISSOULA. 

Mr.§Will Cave, of Missoula, Mont., writes interestingly 
below of old, old timer friend Uncle Bill Hamilton. 
“A couple of evenings since, before a meeting of the Mis- 
soula Board of Trade, Hon. Frank H. Woody, Judge of 
the judiciary district, of which Missoula county ccmprises 
the principal part, made a speech on the subject of ‘‘Mis- 
soula in 1£60 and 1895.’’ In the course of his remarks, he 
referred to the fact that the first house in what is now 
Missoula was built by ‘‘Uncle Bill Hamilton,’’ or ‘Wild 
Cat Bill,’”’ as he was familiarly known in those days. The 
speaker also referred to the write up of ‘‘Uncle Bill Hamil- 
on’’ in a late issue of Forest and Stream. Mr. Woody has 
been in the valley since 56 or ’58 and was well ac- 
quainted with Hamilton in the early days. I, myself, 
have lived in Missoula since ’2. (The first house referred 
to was built in ’64)and I’m perfectly well acquainted with 
the ‘‘first’’ house, but did not before know the name of 
the builder. After the close of the meeting, Mr. Woody 
told several anecdotes of ‘‘Wild Cat Bill,’’ one of which 
was the same as the one wrote of in which Bill drove the 
‘‘man eater’’ out of the saloon with the butcher knife. 
The description, however, was a little more highly 
colorel than was yours. Mr. Moody also declared 
Hamilton a perfect master of the Indian sign language.”’ 


HOW TO KEEP MINNOWS ALIVE. 


Mr. E. S. Whitaker, of Carthage, 0., writes as below 
of a matter of interest to those who have often had their 
legs wetted by a sloshing minnow pail or a rough road, 
and who at the end of the road had often found most of 
their minnows wrong side up in the pail. He says: 

“T have just been looking over ‘the best paper on 
earth,’ Forest and Stream, and in the issue of March 3, 
1894, I notice your note and query in regard to the infor- 
mation derived by Mr. Jos. See. of Little Rock, Ark., 
as to the best way of transporting the minnows. 

“The best way that I have found wassuggested to me in 
a conversation in 1886 with that genial sportsman, Tom 
Gaddis, who used to hold forth at the St. James Hotel, 
Cincinnati. We were having a bass fishing experience, 
meeting and exchanging notes. He had been down in 
Kentucky, and on one of his outings had overtaken a 
veritable ‘old Isaac’ wading the stream. He found 
he was using minnows for bait, which he carried in his 
pocket in a large-mouthed bottle that would hold five or 
six, which was two-thirds filled with water, and kept 
tightly corked, except when he wanted a fresh minnow 
therefrom. He was informed that minnows could be 
carried a long distance with slight loss if put in a two or 
three gallon jug two-thirds filled with water and kept 
corked. A friend and myself tried the experiment the 
next season and transported in that manner a jug full of 
minnows eighteen miles to the lake we were to camp on, 
and when we emptied the contents into the screens that 
were to be anchored for future use at the mouth of a 
brook, we found that we had lost but one minnow. It 
was a decided improvement on the old way of carryin 
in minnow buckets and changing water frequently, an 
losing perhaps one-quarter to one-third of the number at 
that. Since then when I had minnows to transport any 
distance I bave adopted the jug system.” 





SOMETHING NEW IN GAME LAWS. 


North Dakota has given us something new in game 
laws. Her legislature has adjourned and gone home, but 
before leaving passed the sportsmen’s bill requiring $25 
license of non-resident shooters. The ron-export clause 
also passed. The result of this departure from the estab- 
lished lines of game protection will be watched with a 
great deal of interest by men in many States. It shows 
the singular bound forward into general prominence of 
game legislation matters in the West this season. I do 
not doubt there will be a wail from many who have 
formerly shot free in North Dakota. For my own part, 
no State can make the killing of a bird, by a resident or a 
non-resident, too hard a matter to suit me. Enough will 
be killed any way you can fix it. The Dakota men will 
now do themselves a further and pronounced benefit if 


they will watch closely the enforcement of the non-ship- 
ment clause. 


SOME COUNTY LEGISLATION. 

‘McHenry county, Illinois, is right in line with the 
progress of modern thought in protective matters, or may 
be a few miles ahead of tne line. Its board of supervisors 
has passed a bill establishing a bounty of twenty-five 
cents a head for woodchucks, and ten cents a head for 
crows. In the opinion of these wise men, McHenry 
county is all going to the dogs because of the terrific de- 
struction created annually by those ferocious animals, 
the woodchuck and the crow. There be wise men in some 
localities, In this same county of McHenry, the destruc- 
tion of game fish by farmers who fish through the ice on 


the bass waters illegally, is greater than in almost any 
county of the State. Is it, then, really the wish.of these 
wise farmers to destroy as early as possible every living 
wild creature once native to this region? 
GONE SOUTH. 
" Mr. Geo. E. Cole, whom I deem to have been in the 
time of his activity, without doubt the foremost and 
most successful man in protective matters we ever had 
in Illinois, is at this writing in the South with members 
of his family on a search for health and relaxation. He 
will be gone about six weeks, visiting Florida, Georgia 
and other parts of the land of sunshine. 
PRETTY. 

The boat catalogue issued this season by Dan Kidney & 
Son, of West De Pere, Wis., isa pretty thing ani de- 
scribes pretty things. E Hove. 


ALAST DAY WITH RUFFED GROUSE 


FitcHBuRG, Mass.—Your correspondent, J. Bruce 
Payne, says in the nuraber of Feb. 3 that he would rather 
still-tunt the ruffed grouse and shoot one sitting or run- 
ning on the ground than to shoot a dozen over a dog; 
further he says he never shot but one flying or on the 
wing. According to his own statement, he never shot a 
bird over a dog. Still-hunting is all right and sometimes 


‘when in the right mood I enjoy it, but it is not to be 


mentioned in the same month w‘th hunting the king of 
game birds, the ruffed grouse, over a thoroughly trained 
pointer or setter. Let Bro. Payne go with us in imagi- 
nation as I describe our last days’ grouse shooting of 
November. 

The snow came very early, then several warm days took 
most of the snow away except on the northern slopes. 
There were four of us. my shooting friend H. A. and his 
Gordon setter Don E. and myself and my black pointer 
Duke C., both dogs thoroughbred, upheaded, quick, 
snappy workers, with brains enough in their heads to see 
through any tricks the wily old grouse may try on. 
These dogs are thorough grouse dogs, and a dog that can 
successfully circumvent the New England grouse can 
give good shooting on any game bird that flies, and a 
sportsman who can bring to bag a good string of grouse 
can very easily “‘catch on’’ to most any kind of shooting. 

We left the city at 7 o’clock a. m. and drove out 
about five miles. It was a lovely morning and an ideal 
day. Arriving at the first cover, we drove off the 
main road a short distance, donned shooting coats, put the 
guns together, and when all was ready, spoke to the dogs 
who had been lying in the carriage, intently watchmg 
every move; and when the command ‘‘hie on’”’ was given, 
we were all quickly in the bush. H. A. goes to the right 
and I to the left, from thirty to fifty yards apart. We 
soon enter an open pine woods, have just entered when 
an old grouse goes —s away from the top of a a 
ahead of us, and out of gun-shot. We are quickly 
through the pines, and come to the cover we are to hunt; 
this piece is nearly square, and we hunt toward the east. 
H. A. keeps to the right and I hunt along the north edge. 
This is generally a good cover for birds, but a hard place 
to shoot in, the brush is so very thick; it is a sprout lot 
and has apple trees in it. I work my side all through 
and never start a thing, but just as I reach the east edge 
I hear ‘“‘mark’’ from H. A. quite a distance to the south 
and immediately get ready; but no bird shows. Sol 
work up that way and meet H. A. at the upper cerner, 
who says that a bird had gone across the corner of the 
next pasture into the next run. So, after him we go. 
This cover is long and narrow, just a good gun-shot 
across; there is quite a thicket in the right hand corner, 
and we make up our minds that the old fellow is hiding 
in there, so we decided to hunt the rest of the cover first, 
then come back and flush the bird across the open 
pasture, and thus secure an open shot. H. A. takes the 
right as before, and keeps close to the wall on the south 
side; I follow the north edge, and we work the dogs back 
and forth, they meeting in the centre. When about 


- half way down the run I saw several apple trees on H. 


A.’s side and just as I am thinking ‘‘what a likely place 
that is,’ I hear ‘‘mark’’ from H. A., and at the same 
time the roar of three grouse getting out of there as only 
a ruffed grouse can get out. I caught a glimpse of only 
one just going behind one of the apple trees, and looking 
ahead saw a little opening between the pine trees, and as 
I saw a flash I swing in (w.th the eye of faith) and ‘‘un- 
hitch’’ and hear the satisfactory thud as she strikes the 
ground some twenty yards from where I shot. I tell 
Duke ‘“‘dead bird, fetch,’’ and in he goes after her. I hear 
some tall fluttering, and Duke returns without the bird, 
looking rather cheap. I give a little twist on his collar 
and say, ‘‘fetch,’’ and he pues again, and very soon 
returning with a fine bird, still alive, held very lightly in 
his mouth, sits down in front of me and holds it up with 
an “‘hurry up and take it’’ expression in his eyes. Duke 
was naturally hard-mouthed, and had recently received 
some lessons by the force system, so when this bird 
fluttered he was a little shy about picking her up, but 
from that day to this he never has refused to fetch any- 
thing I have asked him to, dead or alive, and is always 
tender-mouthed. The force system is the way to always 
insure a good retriever. 

H. A. said Don was pointing stiff as a stake under the 
first apple tree, when up went three birds, but he could 
not see them to get a shot, so we knew there was two 
birds ahead of us, and on we go after them. When with- 
in about seventy-five yards of the end of the run, Duke 
points, then immediately roads to the north edge, I cut 
around into the open just outside and saw the dog slowly 
moving along just inside the wall. After a little he swings 
to the right where the cover is very thick, so I get on top 
of the wall about thirty yards from the east end. Duke 
is out of sight, but pretty soon I saw Don drawing down 
toward my corner, with head high and nose out, until he 
looked about half again his usual length; wondering 
where Duke was, I looked and saw him following about 
fifteen feet behind Don. This bird was a runner, and 
this was the bird that Duke had been following all the 
time. Don incoming down through the thick brush 
struck on ahead of Duke without seeing him, but Duke 
kept right on “‘sawing wood” with the result that they 
both came to a d stand about ten yards from the 


corner, Don ahead and Duke about six feet behind him. 
H., A. got over in the meadow at the east end; I was still 
on top of the wall on the north side. Now I tell you that 
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bird was in a bad fix, with a double-barrel hammerless 
gun each side of her and two pieces of oes. in dog 
tiesh behind her. I said ‘“Trot out your bird and we will 
attend to her,” but no bird showed itself. Then I tried to 
start up the dogs, but you might as well have tried to 
start the stone wall I stood on. After a while, I heard 
her start close to the wall at the east end; I quickly 
pointed two barrels just over the top of the bushes, which 


* grew only about three feet higher than the wall, but I 


never saw that bird alive I don’t think she got more 
than six inches above the wall before H. A. let her down 
back where she startel from Don upon being told to 
“fetch” brought her out where we could inspect her at 
our leisure. 

As there were three birds started, and we had only shot 
two, the other one must have gone clear over into the 
next cover; as it was some dstance over there, we decided 
to go back and attend to the bird that we left in the 
corner. I take Duke and go inside, and H. A. takes the 
outside; we find the bird very near where we expect to; 
Duke points her and as it is too thick for me to think of 
shooting, I smash in and flush her out, but, hearing no 
report from H. A. come out to find that he did not get 
quite far enough ahead, so lost a shot. We follow but 
fail to start her again, so turn about and go back to 
where H. A. shot the one behind the wall; look the 
country over and decide where we think the third one of 
the three started together would most likely be. We 
decide to try the first cover to the right; a little way in 
this cover there isan old wall and we naturally expect 
to find our bird beside this wall, but neither dog shows 
the least sign of game although they hunt it all through. 
Beyond, across a small piece of pasture, there is another 
cover, and we start for that. 

Out in the pasture there was a large stone, and on the 
further side a few bushes, a little further along there 
was a clump of laurel, with a few maple trees scattered 
through it. This laurel grows from three to six feet high. 
I was standing in the - just west of the large stqne, 
Duke just west of me, H. A. southeast of the stone with 
Don just in front of him, when he exclaims, “look at 
Don.”’ I looked and Don was pointing straight at that 
large stone; I turned to look for Duke and he was back- 
ering Don and standing directly at right angles to him. 
Don did not move, but Duke commenced to work around 
behind him, never taking his eyes off of Don for an in- 
stant, until finally he came up close behind him. I sup- 
posing the bird was behind that stone, stood still expect- 
ing every instant to see him get up, pretty quick. Don 
commenced to move forward‘ Duke keeping just his dis- 
tance behind, they drew around the west side of the 
stone by inches, seemed a little surprised to find that the 
bird was not there, then drew on down through the small 
bushes along the side of the bunch of laurel about half 
way. What a picture! I have it photographed in mem- 
ory, but would give a good deal to have it on canvas. Don 
was slightly in advance, left forward foot up, leaning for- 
warlas far as possible without taking another step, al- 
most a straight line from the tip of his tail to the end of 
his nose, eyes bulging as though they would burst from 
their sockets, mouth slightly open, with the saliva drip- 
ping from tetween his lips, and drinking in that scent 
which had frozen him in that position. Duke stood at an 
acute angle to Don, with his head held very high, his nose 
slightly over Don’s hip; he was getting the scent direct, 
but showed his good manners by keeping his position. 
We should have liked to stay there and take in that 
picture more fully, but just then the grouse jumped up 
and we had other things to attend to. .I was just one- 
tenth of a second too late; the bird belongs to H. A. He 
tells Don to ‘‘fetch.”’ and after a great deal of trouble of 
getting in and out of the laurel, the dog holds up the bird 
to his master. Now, the man who says that he had 
rather sneak around on the still hunt and shoot his birds 
sitting on a wall than over a good dog, is sadly lacking 
in experience. This was an extra large bird, and after 
looking him over and smoothing out his feather he is put 
away in the game pocket, and we go on down the run, 
when H. A. bags another, and I miss a couple of good 
shots. Then we return to the team, get a bite to eat, and 
drive about a mile to another run. 

H. A. soon bags another here. I flush one wild and 
mark her down, way down across the brook and beside 
the public road.where there is scarcely any cover. I tell 
Hi. A. where she has gone, send him around into the road, 
then come up behind her with the dog, who very soon 
locates and points, and we have her right down pat be- 
tween us, without a tree or bush in the way. I walk 
slowly up until she starts up to go across the road, but 
when she sees H. A. she towers, and we both wait until 
she turns to come back over me, then we put the con- 
tents of four barrels after her, then stand and see her go 
sailing over the tops of the trees on the hill back of us. 
Another grouse jumps up and starts after the first one, 
H A. has the shells in his gun, and I have only time to 
put in one but we give her three salutes, and she goes 
over the tree-tops after the other one; then two wiser and 
sadder men return to the team. 

From there we drove some three miles, put up the horse 
at a farmer’s and ate our lunch. I shall only give our ex- 
perience with two birds that afterncon. We started a 
bird not long after we entered the woods at the end of a 
meadow; this one started very wild, and flew into some 
pines; after a lot of pounding on the trees we succeeded 
in driving her out, and she flew down into some birches. 
Just as the dogs began to wind her here, she started for 
the third time, and we marked her in some large woods; 
knowing how this woods lay, I called Duke to heel and 
went around to the upper end and waited for H. A. to 
drive her out. I did not have long to wait before out 
she came and gave me a good shot, which I beautifully 
missed. On we went after her, and after a while H. A. 
got a shot and knocked some feathers out of her, but she 
went sailing up on the hill side, so we followfon, and I 
soon start her once more, but am unable to get a shot. 
She went up into a pasture where there were bunches of 
pines with small openings, started her from beyond a 
pine tree, ard she went down the hill on the other side. 

This made seven times that we had started her, but 
as she was going the way we wished to go we kept on a 
“_— her 

As Ifwas going through one of these small openin 
with Duke slightly in advance, suddenly he Seppel, 
turned to the right, drew into the pines just a little way, 


and pointed. I could see his hips and tail, but his head 
and shoulders were out of sight behind a pine tree. H. 
A. was above me in the pines and not more than twenty 
yards from Duke; he motioned Don to heel, and we both 
stood waiting for the bird to get up; but nothing started, 
and as I could not find a stone anywhere to throw in, I 
decided to go inside and take chances of shooting her in 
the pines. When I got in where the dog was I found he 
was pointing up the hill a little to the right of where H. 
A. was standing. There was nothing that I could see for 
a grouse to hide under, only short grass and three small 
branches of running hemlock. I stepped ahead of Duke 
and looked the ground all over, but could not see anything; 
talked with H. A., and he looked all around but could 
not discover anything at all. We did not try to be quiet, 
but talked back and forth, and still nothing started, so 
I shoved my foot along in the grass ahead of the dog, and 
up jumped a grouse right under my foot. I pulled on her 
just before she went out of sight in the pines, and had 
the satisfaction of seeing her come down, but she imme- 
diately went up again about six feet, then came down 
and run “‘to beat the band!” I told Duke to “‘fetch,”’ 
and after her he goes, but H. A. thinking she might get 
away sings out ‘‘whoa,‘‘ and Duke stops, but I say “‘let 
him go,’’ and go he does. Talk about running. That 
grouse went around the trees, up the hill, then down the 
hill, came down past me where Duke caught her, and 
brought her tome. Just as I was taking her in wy hand 
she gave a flutter and away she went down the hill again. 
I told Duke he would have to catch her again, and he very 
soon returned with her. I was careful to have a good 
hold of her before I told him to “drop her.’’ Found on 
inspecting her that I had only just tipped one wing. Why 
one grouse should be so wild and the other lie so close is 
beyond me, as well as are many other things they do. 
Just think of the fun we had with that bird, without a 
dog she would have let us go right by, and we never 
would have started her at all. 

We started down the hill, and very soon Duke pointed 
the old wild one we had been chasing and had started so 
many times, and although he had to chase the last bird 
so as to catch her,when this one flushedhe never moved or 
stirred. I pat him and say ‘‘good dog,’’ and we make for 
the tram, and our last day’s grouse hunting in 1894 is over, 
but the memory of the days we spent last fall after this 
noble — bird will go with us until next season comes 
around. OMAR. 


A COON HUNT IN TEXAS. 


Last Autumn I spent a few weeks with a couple of 
genial fellows, Phil. and Tom Buntline, in a little Texas 
town, enjoying the delightful climate and the open hos- 
pitality of my friends. 

One afternoon, Tom, who was always suggesting some 
thing for my amusement, proposed a coon hunt; as it 
was a novelty to me, I at once signified eagerness to go; 
so without more aao we mounted our horses, and strap- 
ping a couple of heavy blankets behind the saddles, set 
out for the cabin of an old negro, who Tom said, was a 
great coon hunter. 

After a brisk ride of a couple of hours, we arrived just 
after sunset at a littie two-roomed, boxed-house from 
which a troop of little darkeys came running out to the 
fence, blinking and grinning their big, black eyes to see 
who we were. My friends were recognized at once, and 
—_ with a chorus of welcome exclamations: ‘‘How- 

ye-do, Mass’ Tom?” and ‘“‘How is you, Mass’ Phil?’ 
sounded from all sides. These grinning little imps with 
glistening white teeth, took charge of our horses, and we 
went into the house where wefound old Aunt Scinda Ann 
(all the old negro women in the South are called Aunt, 
and the old men Uncle) a bustling old negro woman who 
had belongeé to the Buntlines’ “‘foh de wah,’ and had 
‘“‘nussed”’ both my young frienes when they were ‘‘chil- 
lun,” waiting to receive us. She was overjoyed to see 
both Phil and Tom, and asked a hundred questions about 
“her white folks;’’ but her curiosity was at length satis- 
fled, and she set about getting our supper, while we chat- 
ted and smoked before the big open fireplace, in which a 
couple of hickory logs were blazing and crackling. 

We were soon called into the next room to supper, there 
we found everything scrupulously clean. Aunt Scinda 
Ann herself was standing near the table ready to serve us, 
and woe to the unlucky little darkey who dared show his 
face in the room during the meal; he immediately disap- 
peared amid a torrent of abuse and threats of future pun- 
ishment. Our ride had given us a keen appetite, and we 
did ample justice to the dusky cook’s fried chicken, hot 
biscuit, butter and coffee. 

In the meantime, Uncle George, Aunt Scinda’s ‘‘ole 
man,”’ accompanied by two strapping negro boys, came 
in from the fleld. He, too, gave us a warm welcome, and 
was delighted when he learned the object of our visit. 

Soon afterwards, we were ready to start. The two 
negro boys carried sharp axes. Uncle George himself had 
arusty old army musket, and the little negroes carried 
long torches of fat pine. A blast or two from Uncle 
George’s horn set all his own dogs, of which there were 
several, and all the others for miles around, to barking 
and howling. The woods was comparatively open at first, 
and with the aid of the torches we made fair progress, 
Uncle George stopping occasionally to cry ‘Hi, there, 
Buck! Hunt ’em up Trailer!’ or some other words of 
encouragement to the dogs, but we tramped and tramped, 
without the least sign of success until I was weary and 
foot-sore. My limbs ached, and inwardly I cursed my 
luck for ever coming on the expedition, though I did my 
best to show no signs of fatigue. At last, when I seemed 
just ready to drop from exhaustion, old Blue. one of the 
lead dogs, set up a bark which was instantly echoed by 
all the other hounds in the pack. This seemed to put 
new life into our whole party. We paused a moment tu 
see what course the dogs would take, and then started 
after them. Away we went pell-mell through the brush 
and thickets, over briers and brambles, and into gullies 
and ditches, out of which we managed to scramble 
somehow, bent on the headlong chase. 

At length we came up with the dogs. They had treed 
the coon up a big red oak. Fires were soon kindled 
around in a circle about fifty yards from the root of the 
tree, and then one of the little negroes, who seemed as 
nimble as a squirrel, prepared to climb up and shake 
him out, but, after three or four unsuccessful attempts 
to reach the lower branches, he was forced to give up. 


Next, the negro boys tried to call the coon down by 
rustling the dead leaves at the foot ‘of the tree, at the 
same time making a peculiar guttural noise resembling 
the growl of the coon, but master cooney was not to be 
lured from his retreat. As the axes were brought into 
play, and while Phil, Tom and I sat smoking our p _ 
the negroes made the big chips fly, and soon the mighty 
oak came crashing to the ground. Away went the dogs, 
barking and yelping while the negroes yelled at the top of 
their voices; but in the noise and confusion, the coon 
made good his escape. His trail was soon found, how- 
ever. The dogs were'in full cry after him. and he wassoon 
forced to take another tree, but this tree was not so large 
as the first one, and Uncle George, taking a large pine 
torch, began to walk around it. At length he shouted 
that he had ‘shined his eyes.’’ We all ran to see, and 
after scanning the tree closely in the direction indicated, 
I finally perceived what seemed to be two small balls of 
fire gleaming among the branches. These were the coons 
eyes, and Uncle George, handing me the gun, told me to 
“fetch him out.” : 

Although was somewhat distrustful of the ancient fire- 
arms, I raised it and fired, when down came the coon al- 
most on top of us. it was only slightly wounded with 
small shot, but the dogs instantly covered it and then be- 
gan one of the fiercest rough and tumble fights I have 
ever witnessed, dogs, negroes, and coon all rolled on the 
ground together. The coon, throwing himself on his 
back, used his sharp teeth and claws with such fearful 
dexterity that more than one dog was sent back out of 
reach bleeding and howling; but he was at length dis- 
patched and placed in a sack car ied for the purpose, and 
we started for Uncle George’s cabin. 

On the way, the fierce barking of the dogs announced 
fresh game, but it proved to be a large opossum which 
was having a midnight feast on the luscious fruit of the 
persimmon. One of the little darkeys quickly climbed 
the tree, and by vigorously shaking the limbs, succeeded in 


-dislodging the possum, which came tumbling down, but 


there was no fight this time. On touching the ground the 
possum instantly “sulled”’ or feigned death, and all the 
shaking and worrying of the dogs failed to provoke the 
least resistance from him. ; 

While I was examining the opossum, the little negroes 
cut a pole about four feet long, then splitting one end of 
it, the possum’s tail was drawn through the split and 
curled around the pole which one of the negroes placed on 
his shoulder, leaving the possum dangling from the end, 
as a tramp carties his bundle. 

We reached the cabin without further adventure, and 
there, wrapped in our blankets, slept soundly till morn- 
ng, then, bidding the colored folks adieu, returned to 
town, well pleased with our hunt, and bearing the coon’s 
skin as a trophy. CHARLEY NOBLE. 


Pickerel Ice-Fishing. 

Boston, Mass.—While pickerel fishing on the Charles 
river recently, we hooked some black bass. _ 

We had twenty-two pickerel to our credit at the end 
of the day. A very small catch to be sure, but some 
others who were in a cove above us had only seven fish 
for their pains, and they had twice as many traps as we 
had. We fished with shiners, while they had chubs. The 
shiner will not stand as much rough usage as the dark- 
skinned chub, but it is a more alluring bait. ; 

We had a discussion as to the proper manner in which 
to insert the hook through the shiner so as to injure 
him as little as possiple. Also as to the proper depth to 
drop your lines. e would be pleased to have some 
notes from some of the pickerel men of Forest and Stream 
on the matter. We can always learn something from 
each other.. ; 

We saw that rapacious rascal the shrike, pursue come 
chickadee among the trees. He captured one and de- 
scended to the ground with him. The piteous cries of 
the little fellow brought us quickly to his assistance. The 
shrike waited until we were within six feet of him before 
he took wing. We were unable to save the hardy little 
fellow, and left the place with his death cry sounding in 
our ears. JAY PEE. 


Mr. and Mrs. James. 


“My husband is a truthful man,” said Mrs. James, 
“but he is also an angler. With the first warm sun of 
February his fly-book appears upon my drawing-room 
table. A little vise is screwed fast near it and a collec- 
tion of feathers, floss silk and tinsel upset the tidy little 
room. Then it is yellow hackles and black ant and scarlet 
ibis and Wickham’s fancy. Then it is letters to the 
fly tyers. While industriously tying a fly, James will 
remark that it is a pity he cannot go fishing this year, 
and I dutifully, if hypocritically answer, as I am ex- 
pected to answer, by asking why he cannot go this 
spring. He always is busy, and each year is hampered 
by poverty and the care of the family, and then there is 
the garden, which needs so much supervision. Each 
year the discussion is almost precisely the same, and with 
a subdued chuckle, I follow my partner’s lead and play 
into his hand. ; 

“In April, James remarks that he will not go fishing 
without me—that I really need an outing; that he will 
not leave me behind, and I acquiesce. ‘‘When the maple 
leaves are as big as mouse ears is the time to catch trout’’ 
quotes James early in May. The maples begin to show 
green through their scarlet and orange blossoms. James 
sorts his flies, examines his leaders, puts his rods together 
to see that they are in proper condition, and packs his 
trunk. About this time he is very solicitous for my com- 
fort, and wonders if I can be kept snug and warm in the 
club-house. : . 

“The next’stage of the angler’s fever is anxiety for the 
home and garden. He ought really to stay at home to 
look after home matters, and he is sure that I will worry 
about domestic affairs if I go. Sometimes I go, oftener I 
stay at home to see that grape vines and fruit trees are 
sprayed, and the garden properly started. ; 

“‘After many years’ experience, one wonld think James 
might forgot his little annual comedy, but year after 
year we play our roles as if they were fresh and new. 

‘‘Well, James goes a-fishing in May. He puts on his 
flannel shirt, knickerbockers, heavy scotch yarn stock- 
ings and hob-nailed shoes His rod weighs three ounces, 
his leaders and lines are of the finest, and his flies are 
microscopical. He starts off in the morning early, walk- 
ing several miles up stream in order to fish down. He 
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fishes all day; wet to the skin from morning till night, 
and when he comes in at night, later, rosy and happy and 
hungry, one has not the heart to be critical if there is a 
tinge of improbability about his adventures. 

‘‘Next spring James will regret his inability to go a-fish- 
ing, and I will be sympathetic, and so on to the end of 
the chapter.”’ L. YALE. 


A Combination Arm. 

© Mr. Myrick’s article on combination arms brings to 
memory a small double gun I used before the advent of 
the magazine gun in our part of the country. One bar- 
rel was smooth-bored, and a 50 cal. round ball fitted it 
very neatly, with a thin patch; the rifle barrel was 36 cal. 
It had 26in. barrel, bar locks, and was well finished. The 
barrels had been put together correctly, that is they were 
the same distance from centre to centre at the muzzle 
and breach. The sight was on the centre of the rib, so 
the rifle shot a little over half an inch to the right, while 
the shot barrel would shoot a little to the left. 

One morning while out prospecting, I went down to an 
elk lick a mile below where we camped. In one of the 
licks stood a large cow elk about 100 yards off. I in- 
tended to break the neck or shoot through the brain. I 
held steady at the butt of the ear and fired. The elk, in- 
stead of dropping in its tracks, staggered back a few 
steps. I had shot a little too low (and, as Mr. Myrick de- 
scribes in his article on far away shooting) broke its jaws. 
I then fired the smooth-bore at the neck. When the rifle 
cracked, it dropped. 

Since the advent of the magazine rifle, I want nothing 
better for an all around rifle than my 38-55, with my tele- 
scope, although Iuse my 22 Stevens with Lyman peep 
and front sight of home manufacture. Last Thanksgiv- 
ing, in the presence of Mr. Strahl, I shot at a coyote 200 
yards off hand; it ran fifty yards and fell dead. The 
bullet had passed just over the heart. LEW WILMOT. 


Prairie Chickens in Confinement. 


NortHwoop, N. Dak.—I have trapped eight prairie 
chickens and have built a comfortable coop for keeping 
them. They get screenings, wheat, and plenty of snow 
for feed, but they are very much excited and scared every 
morning when I present the feed to them. 

Can you give me any points as to how to make it com- 
fortable for the bjrds? And have not prairie chickens 
been successfully tamed before? If they do not thrive 
with me I would rather let them loose again. as Ah 


{If you will give the birds some range and not show 
yourself too often to them, they will probably in time 
become quite tame, more so even than domestic fowl. | 


Chicago Men in Florida. 


Mr. A. G. Spaulding, of Chicago, is representing the 
tackle trade in Florida in great shape just now. Report 
has it that he is catching more trout (weakfish), bigger 
trout and fatter trout than anybody else at Tampa. All 
of which redounds to the credit of A.G. Spaulding & 
Bros., who no doubt, furnished his fishing outfit. It 
would be grievous now to hear if Mr. Spaulding were 
using the plain cane pole and ring-vecked hook of the 
Southern coast country. E. Hoven. 


Prairie Chickens for Hawaii. 


St. PauL, Minn.—The Hawaiian Islands are going to 
raise prairie chickens, and they have selected specimens 
of the hardy Minnesota stock for a nucleus. A dozen 
prairie chickens were netted in the northern part of the 
State several weeks ago for this purpose Pending certain 
forms to be observed, the chickens were kept in confine- 
ment two weeks before they could be shipped. For this 
reason it may be doubtful if they stand the long voyage 
well. Of the shipment the Pioneer Press says: F 

‘““George Markert, a well known insurance man of St. 
Paul, last week shipped to A. 8S. Wilcox, of Honolulu, 
Kania, Hawaii, a dozen live prairie chickens, six males 
and six hens, to be put in the national game preserves of 
the islands for breeding purposes. The game birds of the 
Islands at present are mostly brant and a species of quail 
similar to the California quail. A few Japanese pheasants 
have recently been bred with success, and it is believed 
that prairie chickens can be successfully propagated in 
Hawaii. The birds sent were ordered through William C. 
Smith, Mayor Smith’s nephew, who is a resident of Hon- 
olulu, and will be kept under the protection of the Ha- 
waiian government until coveys have become numerous 
enough so that there will be no danger of their ex- 
tinction by sportsmen.”’ 


Virginia Game Killed by Cold. {] 
PETERSBURG, Va.—Reports from all parts of the State 
confirm fears that partridges and rabbits have been de- 
stroyed wholesale by the intense cold and deep snows 
which have prevailed this winter. Whole coveys of birds 
have been found frozen, and rabbits also in great num- 
bers, reduced to skeletons by hunger. a 


Quail for Virginia. 

LYNCHBURG, Va., March 8.—Since my last letter, Mr. 
Jas. M. Cleland has sent him from Tennessee sixty 
pairs of birds which he had placed on ten different farms. 
Mr. Cleland put these birds in pairs in paper bags and 
placed them. He says after the birds picked their way 
out they appeared perfectly contented. Other efforts in 
restocking are being made. F. M. D. 


Wild Pigeon Days. 

Reading of ‘‘Backwood’s’”’ experience with wild 
pigeons, reminded me of an experience I once had. It 
was in the town of Maine, Ill., on the Desplaines River, 
about sixteen miles from Chicago. One morning on the 
4th of June, 1858, (I remember the date, as on the 22d we 
had a freshet) when I went out of the house I saw large 
flocks of wild pigeons making for a piece of old growth of 
timber, directly opposite the house. Getting my gun, I 
secreted myself behind a bunch of bushes; the pigeons 
continued to come; I fired two shots and had all the 
pigeons I wanted. But they kept on coming. I could 
not begin to tell.how many there were, but they must 
have been up in the millions. I could hear them in the 
woods, breaking limbs and fluttering over one another. 

Now, can anyone tell how those birds knew there was 
plenty of food in that place for them at that time? I 
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lived there three years, and that was the only flight of 
pigeons we had. But there was plenty of other game on 
the prairie. 1 have had six deer hung up at once; then 
there were geese, ducks, plover and prairie chickens all 
very easy to get. Now they tell me there is not one to 
be seen. Ross, 


A Woodcock Day. 

‘*Hello!”’ 

‘What now?” 

“Fun; do you want some?”’ 

*“Where?”’ 

‘In the Auchmoody woods.”’ 

‘‘Are you sure we can find it?’’ 

“Indeed we can. Three days ago Captain Bodine (of 
American Rifle Team fame) and I went there. We went 
over a good deal of ground but didn’t see a bird. But I 
wasn’t satisfied. I felt all through my skin that wood- 
cock were somewhere in those woods. SoI called old,Fred 
into the wagon and we started alone. Well, we had fun, 
for we found lots of them in a particular part of the 
forest. Come, fetch out your dog and jump in.”’ Who 
could deny Zeke Elting, the life-long patron of your 
Forest and Stream, the generous, intelligent sportsman 
who never took a selfish advantage—never ‘‘stole a 
march’”’ on his companion in the field. At least that was 
my experience. Zeke kept a good hunting wagon, clean, 
well-fed dogs and a plump, reliable horse. These accom- 
paniments, with his own qualities, made it a luxury in- 
deed to go with him on a hunt. So I went. 

It was about nine miles from town that we had to go 
to reach the grand old woods. As soon as we entered 
them I seemed to scent birds, so ‘‘cocky’’ was the ap- 
pearance ofall around us. They would rise at the next 
step. No. ‘Zeke, with all this fine ground and not a 
sign of a cock, how can there be enough for sport any- 
where in the woods?”’ 

Zeke smiled and said, ‘‘Wait a bit; just come on, 
they’re here somewhere.’’ I was doubtful. 

Whirr. ‘‘Here they are,’’ said Zeke, his black eyes 
sparkling, and the dogs seeming well aware of a change 
of pastime. 

Bird after bird now whistled before us, almost invari- 
ably dropping to the hammer’s strke. ‘‘We don’t have 
to fire, Nelse,” said Zeke, in his gleeful, facetious way: 
“Just point the gun at them, they'll come down of them- 
selves, knowing it’s of no use.’”’ He made this suggestion 
from the fact that we shot unusually good that day. But 
Zeke was no slaughtering sportsman, and soon said we 
had enough. So, with empty guns we broke for the open, 
as woodcock rose unharmed in our path, and took to 
wagon. Thirty-three birds were the reward of that day’s 
trip. N. D. ELTING. 


Nebraska Game. 


OmaHA, Neb., March 10.—The intense cold spell was 
extremely destructive to the quail, especially in the ex- 
treme northern portion of the State. Sanford K. Brown, 
a well-known sportsman from Jackson, says that in his 
neighborhood whole covies were found frozen, and he is 
apprehensive that there will not be sufficient seed left to 
insure anything like an average crop next season. It was 
such reports as these that evidently induced the Senate to 
amend the new game bill in regard to Bob White, abso- 
lately prohibiting the killing of quail for a period of 
three years. The Senate also changed the clause protect- 
ing the fish, making spearing permissible. It seems that 
spearing tish is a favorite mode of ‘‘angling’* among the 
ruralists of the western part of this State, but as long as 
they seldom catch anything but buffalo, the change will 
be little commented on. 
= Geese and ducks continue to come in, but straggingly, 
and as yet but indifferent bags have been made by any 
of the shooters. The main issue of the wild fowl seldom 
reach this territory before the middle of March. 

Colonel Sheppard and a party of four have been camped 
on the Platte for a week. They have bagged some few 
speckled fronts and pintails. Frank Parmalee and party 
are camped on the Platte near Silver City, and yesterday 
evening nearly a barrel of bluebills reached this city, all 
killed in a snow flurry in the morning. John J. Hardin, 
A. Hospe and Jack Knowles are in the sand hills near 
Paxton—a famous ducking grounds. They will have 
ample sport with the canvasbacks and red heads. 

SANDY GRISWOLD. 


A Story of Gen. R. U. Sherman. 


In your issue of March 2 is a most gH ge notice 
of the late Gen. R. U. Sherman. Uncle Dick, as we used 
to call him. The writer well remembers being one of 
that famous first committee on game laws of 1876, ap- 
pointed on motion of Mr. Sherman, and of which he was 
made Chairman by the speaker, Mr. Husted, on account 
of his pre-eminent fitness among all the members of the 
Assembly for the position. While it was remarked that 
a Republican speaker had named a Democratic chair- 
man, the appointment was greeted with unanimous ap- 
oroval, and the committee (there were nine members, if 

remem ver) proceeded to amend and codify the mass of 
heterogenous legislation in the game laws of previous 
years. It was no easy task, but the untiring efforts of 
Mr, Sherman brought order out of confusion, and after 
weeks of labor, and many sittings of the committee, be- 
fore which all interests were heard, a bill was finally 
drafted and introduced by Mr. Sherman, and if I re- 
member rightly, passe i substantially as it came from the 
committee, and with the fond hope expressed that the 
game legislation of New York was settled for many years 
tocome. Alas! every year since has seen any amount of 
tinkering, until one would hardly recognize in the New 
York game laws of to-jay the labors of the committee 
of 1876, 

I wonder how many of that committee are yet alive! 
Perhaps the Forest and Stream might call the roll. 

During that session, Mr. Sherman was the recognized 
leader of his party on the floor; he led the minority with 
a consummate tact, and they followed him implicitly. 
He was gifted with a gr at deal of quiet humor, and not 
being a lawyer, was ever ready to get his legal friends 
in a tight place if possible. 

I quite well remember, when on one occasion Speaker 
Husted and Robert Strahan, Chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee, both lawyers, were forced to admit the for- 
getfulness of a plain constitutional provision. A bil] had 
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been introduced by Mr. Husted, abolishing the office of 
justice of sessions (the justices of the peace elected to sit 
with the supreme judge in criminal trials). The bill was 
referred to the committee on the Judiciary, a committee 
composed entirely of lawyers, and by them, in due time 
through their chairman, reported favorably to the As- 
ssembly and put upon the calendar. When it came up - 
for passage, Mr. Sherman, who had waited until nearly 
time for the final vote, rose with Blue Book in hand, and 
gravely moved as an amendment that all provisions of 
the Constitution in conflict with the act be repealed, and 
read the article showing the office to be of constitutional 
origin, and entirely beyond legislative control. The 
silence that followed was broken by the speaker rising to 
explain that he had introduced the bill at the request of 
a constituent without looking into its merits, and the 
Chairman of the Judiciary Committee hastened to say 
that the committee had reported it without looking into 
its merits, out of respect to Gen. Husted, who had intro- 
duced it. Meanwhile the countenance of dear Uncle Dick 
smiled serenely, and the Assembly audibly enjoyed the 
discomfiture of its legal lights, who had apparently for- 
gotten a plain constitutional provision. 

All three are now with the great majority, Strahan 
first, then Gen. Husted, and now Mr. Sherman. May his 
memory be ever green. W. 


Shooting ior a Record. 


GERMANTOWN, Pa., Editor Forest and Stream: I noticed 
the enclosed slip in the Philadelphia Times of this morn- 
ing. I cannot believe that these gentlemen were out 
merely for ‘sport,’’ as I ungerstand the word, and yet 
from the account it would appear that they killed every- 
thing that came their way: 


Until the arrival of J. Frank Turner, G. W. Bergner, of Phila- 
delphia. held the record at Tampa Bay, Florida, for quail shooting. 
Hj record on snipe shooting is the best, being 117 birds in a single 


day. ‘lhe recent entries of the game record at the Tampa Bay 
Hotel are: 


February 11—Dr. D. Karsner, Germantown, Pa., 50 quail, 7 doves. 


February li—J. Frank Turner, Philadelphia, 2 doves, 5 English 
snipe, 5 quail. 


ebruary 14—J. F. Turner, Philadelphia, 15 quail. - 
February 16—Dr. Karsner and Mr. Turner, 26 quail, 3 doves. 
Looked like rain; did not go to hunting grounds. 
February 19—J. Frank Turner, Philadelphia, 31 quail, 1 hawk. 


February 19—Dr. Karsaner, Germantown, Pa., 38 quail, 1 snipe. 
Rained hard first half of day. 


February 22—Dr. Karsner and Mr. Turner, 26 blue bill ducks. 
These were shot from one of the electric launches on Tampa Bay. 
February 23—Dr. Karsner and Mr. Turner. 58 quail, 9 doves, 3 
plover, 3snipe. Found 9 coveys. 


February 25--J. Frank Turner, 4 quail, 1 dove, 1 rabbit; Dr. Kars- 
ner, 6 quail. 2doves. Killed from wagon on way to hunting ground. 

February 26—Dr. Karsner, 88 quail, 2 doves, 1 rabbit; Mr. Turner, 
104 quail. 8 doves, 1 rabbit, 1 jacksnipe. The doctor was handi- 
capped by shooting through burned woods. Mr. Turner beat the 
guide during the morning’s shoot, and his record on quail is the 
largest for a single day's shooting. 

Still keep up your warfare on the game question. You 
can stop it. It will take time, it will take fearless advo- 
cacy, but it must come to an end. A. H. 8. 


Sea and River Fishing. 


ANGLING NOTES. 
“ICE FISH.”’ 

About twenty years ago I first heard of the “‘ice fish’’ 
of Lake Champlain, and found upon an introduction that 
they were the smelt which it is presumed must have 
worked their way up into the lake from the St. Law- 
rence. 

A few weeks ago a friend brought mea box of these 
“ice fish,’’ and most delicious I found them on the table. 
Returning from the meeting of the Adirondack Guides’ 
Association with Mr. W. F. Rathbone, we noticed from 
the car windows as we neared Port Henry that out on the 
ice there was a collection of fishing huts and fishermen, 
and I was at once reminded ‘of the ice fish. We re- 
mained over for a day at Port Henry and made a visit to 
the fishermen. 

The smelts, to call the fish by their proper name, are 
caught with hook and line through holes cut in the ice. 
The bait is the eye of a smelt or a piece of flesh cut from 
the’ fish near the tail, a strip as long and as wide as the 
little finger of a man’s hand. The fish are caught close 
to the bottom in water from 50 to 60 feet deep, some of 
the men fishing with a single hook, and some with two 
hooks, one above the other all placed below the sinker. 
A peculiarity of the fishing is the manner in which the 
fish are brought to the top of the ice after they are hooked. 
The line is tied to the end of a stick about eighteen inches 
long. This is moved around and around over the hole as 
if one were stirring the water with the line; suddenly the 
fisherman gets a bite, and his right arm shoots up and out 
to its full extent, and the left hand, also extended, 
catches the line, the stick then catches the line below the 
left hand, and this is repeated until the line is reeled in 
on the end of the stick and the left hand, and the smelt 
is brought to the top of the ice and the hook pulled from 
its mouth. The men were catching the largest smelt that 
I ever saw, as they had fish on the ice that would run 
three to the pound, and I was informed that when the 
run of large smelts was on they were caught up toa 
weight of half a pound, and one had*been reported weigh- 
ing a full pound, but my informant, an old fisherman, 
was inclined to think it guess weight, as he had never 
seen a smelt weighing a pound. 

I saw smelts that I thought were nearly fifteen inches 
long. These big fellows are not caught in the first of the 
fishing season, but when I was there large and smali fish 
were caught at the same time. It is said that smelt are 
caught only in the vicinity of Port Henry and West Port, 
and there only at this season. No one that I questioned 
knew anything about the spawning of the smelt in the 
streams, nor did they know that they ran up the streams 
in the oe to spawn: I presume if the matter was in- 
vestigated it would he found that the fish do run up some 
of the streams after the ice goes out. If the smelts were 
baited to hold them in one spot it is fair to presume that 
they would be found in other parts of the lake than 
those Where they are now known. In Sunapee Lake N. 
H., the smelts are baited by anchoring a bag of meat or 
bread, or cho nee fish, and thus they are held in one 
place and land-locked salmon are also attracted by the 





presence of the smelts. 
I think the Lake Champlain fishermen make a mistake 
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in placing their hooks below the sinker, at least my per- 
sonal experience in smelt fishing has taught me that more 
fish will be hooked by using a leader with the sinker at 
the extreme end and the hooks placed above it. The 
sinker keeps the line taut, and the smelt biting so gently 
that it is difficult to distinguish the bite, more readily 
communicates the sensation of a bite than when the 
hooks are flying loose below a heavy sinker. There is no 
effort made to conceal the hook under the bait in ice fish- 
ing, the strip of smelt hangs like a wet ragfromthe bend 
of the hook, and too, the hooks are so large that it seems 
strange that the smaller smelts are hooked at all. 


I found that the smelts caught at Port Henry had an at- 
tachment which was entirely new to me, in the form of 
asucker. The sucker was very like a worm, a little 
thicker than an ordinary knitting needle, dark gray, 
somewhat mottled in color, and they seemed to be jointed 
in the body. They were from one to two inches in 
length, and the sucker which occupied one end of the 
body looked like the end of a tin horn reduced in size. 
These suckers could be seen about the holes in the ice 
after the fishermen had removed them from the smelts, 
wriggling about on the ice or in the icy water. They 
made no mark on the smelt, not did they do them any ap- 
parent harm, and they were entirely new to me. 


THE NEW GAME CODE, 


I have not had an opportunity to read the new fish 


and game bill introduced into the New York Senate by ° 


Senator Donaldson in its entirety, but I find that Section 
140 still provides that it shall be lawful at any time to fish 
for perch, suckers, bull heads and pickerel with nets and 
fykes, and spear such fish through the ice in the streams 
and lakes and ponds of Warren county. Quite unex- 
pectedly, I had an hour’s talk with Senator Donaldson 
about the bill and other matters relating to it, and his 
eight years’ service on the fish and game committees in 
the New York Legislature has taught him that the special 
laws for special waters are fatal to good game legislation. 

His idea is that we should have a fish and game law as 
nearly uniform in its provisions as to seasons, as the di- 
versified conditions of a big State will permit of. But 
once such a bill is drawn and printed, amendment after 
amendment is offered and generally passed, that practi- 
cally nullifies the whole bill. The black bass season is 
still made to open on May 30. Senator Donaldson does 
not pretend to say that this is right to open the fishing on 
the first of June when the fish spawn all through the 
month of June, but the fishing interests on the St. Law- 
rence and Lake Ontario demand it, and this, coupled with 
the demands of fishermen in other parts of the State who 
wish to fish on Decoration Day make it impossible to pass 
a law that actually protects the-bass during their spawn- 
ing season. Up to this time the supervisors have been 
able to pass laws for their respective counties, giving bass 
protection until the first of July each, but the new bill 
takes the power from the supervisors. It is true that the 
supervisors passed some foolish laws and exceeded their 
powers, but they really meant to give fish and game ad- 
ditional protection. 

So far as black bass are concerned, it would be a good 
idea for the State to refuse absolutely to furnish bass to 
restock waters that have been been fished out by fishing 
when the fish are on their spawning beds, and where the 
sentiment is in favor of thissort of fishing. 1 would 
suggest to the framers of the Donaldson game and fish bill 
that if the powers of the boards of supervisors are to be 
taken from them, so that waters planted by the State 
cannot be protected from all fishing for a time in order to 
give the planted fish an opportunity to establish them- 
selves, that the fish commissioners of the State be 
granted power to close for a period waters that they de- 
sire to stock or restock. 

This power the commissioners in New Hampshire now 
have. Section 10 of chapter 130 of the New Hampshire 
law reads: “If any person shall take or kill any variety 
of fish which have been or may be introduced by the Fish 
Commissioners, their agents, or any person authorized by 
them, in any of the waters of this State, within five years 
from their introduction into such waters, he shall be 
fined ten dollars for each fish taken or killed, or be im- 
prisoned not more than ninety days, or both.’’ 

It does not follow that all waters planted with fish are 
to be closed for five years; trout waters that are stocked 
or planted year after year do not need to be closed, for 
the planting simply aids nature, but should the commis- 
sioners desire to introduce and establish a new species of 
fish in certain waters, they must designate the waters 
“by an order in writing, published in some newspaper 
printed in the county, and posted in two or more public 
places as near the waters as may be in each town in 
which any part of the waters are located, at least one 
week before the order shall be in force.”’ 

This is a matter that I am particularly interested in 
just at this time. The United States Fish Commissioner 
has commenced to stock New York waters with land- 
locked salmon on a large scale, all the fish planted being 
fingerling, and planted in trout streams tributary to lakes 
of large size. The supervisors in the counties where the 
salmon were planted have o— laws closing the brooks 
where the plants were made for a term of years, closed 
them to all fishing. If the powers of the supervisors are 
reduced, the young salmon will be at the mercy of every 
poacher until such time as they run down into the lakes, 
and when they return to spawn, unless the fish commis- 
sioners are given power to protect them as I have sug- 
gested. 

One more suggestion and I am through with the code of 
game laws for the present, at least. Why there should 
be a law against taking ‘‘trout of any kind’’ in one sec- 
tion, and in the next section provide a different season 
for taking “‘salmon trout sometimes known as lake 
trout,’’ I fail to understand. If the law should read 
“Jake trout sometimes miscalled salmon trout’ I would 
understand why ‘‘salmon’’ was used in connection with 
trout. We have no saimon trout in the State and never 
had, and on one occasion the Fish Commissioners re- 
solved that salmon trout was a misnomer; but, calling 
the fish by its proper name, a lake trout is a trout of some 
kind, and the old law led to many misunderstandings and 
contentions, and the new law will not cause them to 
cease if the present language is adhered to. 

A lake trout is just as much a trout as is a brook trout, 
and therefore why not designate the kinds of trout that 
are intended when the language refers to trout of any 


kind, or say trout of any kind except lake trout, so there 
will be no question about the meaning of the law. 


THE FLY FISHERS’ ANNUAL, 


The Fly Fishers’ Club Annual for 1895 reproduces a 
photograph of a room in the club, and a very inviting 
room it is. The walls are covered with pictures and cases 
of mounted fish, and over the fire-place the cases are piled 
one upon another. One can imagine that the album on a 
table in the foreground contains some of the photographs 
of club members which the honorary secretary says he 
would be glad to receive; all members are not yet repre- 
sented in the club album. A rod standing in the corner 
of the fire-place, a poor place for a rod, by the way, if it 
is to remain any length of time near the fire, on end, is 
without doubt a salmon rod, perhaps with a record that 
the members will talk about over their pips and cigars. 
The comfortable arm chairs, the writing table ani all 
make the picture the representation of a place that every 
fisherman when a beholder will desire to have a place. 

A. N. CHENEY. 


NEW ENGLAND ANGLING NOTES. 


Ice fishing has been carried to a disagreeable excess on 
Foster’s pond in Wilmington, if we may judge from the 
complaints of sportsmen and residents in that vicinity. 
It seems that the operatives in the mills at Ballardvale 
have been fishing this pond whenever they have had a 
day off. They go on to the pond, where a great nuraber 
of holes have been cut nearly all winter. They put out 
hundreds of set-lines and take every pickerel that will bite 
—whether small or large, it matters not. “hey not only 
fish through the day, but they leave their lines, someone 
watching them who lives near the pond, and who is 
friendly to the fishermen. In this way they took over 100 
pickerel there on Saturday, March 9. Gentlemen residing 
in the vicinity who love to fish these ponds for pickerel in 
the summer, object to this ice-fishing with set-lines. They 
fear that the fishing will be ruined for everybody. They are 
well pleased with half a dozen fish from half a day’s fish- 
ing, and are willing to return all small ones. There does 
no!. seem to be any law in Massachusetts to prevent fishing 
with set-lines, though there isa law that might be made 
to answer, but it must first have been accepted by the 
town. RF 

Capt. Fred. C. Barker was in Boston fora couple of days 
last week. He was on his way back to Rangeley, from 
a trip to-Forida. He did not find Mr. John Danforth, 
his former hunting companion, though he went to Florida 
as much to see him as anybody. Mr. Danforth has his 
hotel boat out with sportsmen, and Capt. Barker got by 
the boat’s hailing ground before he was aware of it, and 
there was not time to turn back. Capt. Fred. goes back 
to Lake Mooselucmaguntic well satisfied with Maine fish- 
ing and hunting grounds. He expects a good number of 
sportsmen at his camps this summer. But the ice is re- 
markably thick, and he looks for-a late opening of the 
trouting season. 

The Inglewood Club is alive and flourishing, though it 
has not been making a great deal of sound the past 
winter. The number of sportsmen and club members who 
will visit these New Brunswick waters this spring is 
likely to be large. Considerable stocking of the club 
waters is to be done this season. The government 
hatcheries will furnish a lot of salmon fry, and it will be 
liberated in the club waters. A fish way has been put in 
order, so that the salmon can have access to the salt water, 
and good results are expected. The club voted last fall 
to plant wild rice about the lakes and ponds in their pre- 
serve in order that wild duck shooting might be improved. 
Mr. Harry B. Moore, of this city, was appointed a com- 
mittee of one to obtain the rice, and he has done so, after 
considerable searching for the seed. Part of it will be 
sown on the snow, and a part of it after the snow has 
gone. 

A late report from the fish hatchery of the Megantic 
Club says that the eggs are getting on finely, with no loss 
from the tremendously cold weather in February. Care- 
ful attention prevented loss from freezing. It will be 
remembered that the club has 50,000 brook trout eggs and 
10,000 salmon eggs in process of hatching. From fish 
taken in its own waters, the club has 30.000 brook trout 
eggs, and 10,000 salmon eggs from the Maine hatcheries 
at Auburn, when he visited the preserves late in Feb- 
ruary. At last reports the eggs were rapidly ‘‘eyeing 
out,”’ and doubtless are hatched by this time. 

At the tackle stores of Messrs. Appleton & Bassett may 
be seen something curious in the way of young trout. 
Some time ago the firm obtained some trout eggs from 
the veteran trout culturist, Mr. Gilbert, and these have 
been hatching in one of the back windows of the store. 
The eggs are all hatched now, with remarkably little loss, 
considering that no running water has been had. Some 
of the little trout are about rid of the sack, and are begin- 
ning to dart, trout-like, when alarmed. Others are not so 
far along. These little trout will doubtless constitute 
&@ part of the usual open season display of the firm. Mr. 
Bassett remarks that if the trout liveand thrive, he shall 
take them down to Rangeley on his spring fishing trip, 
and better luck not favoring him, he can add them to his 
score. SPECIAL. 

MOXIE POND. 
IN TWO PARTS.—PART I. 

Between the intervale farms of the upper Kennebec, 
and the settlements on the head waters of the Pisca- 
taaues, there stretches down from the great forest of 
northern Maine a mighty arm of timberland, nearly fifty 
miles long and covering the greater part of twenty town- 
ships. Lying at it does out of the beaten course of sum- 
mer travel to the Rangely and Dead River regions on the 
one hand, and the Moosehead Lake on the other, this 
tract is little known to the tourist, and is visited by com- 
paratively few sportsmen in summer or fall, And yet it 
is, I think, safe to say that there is no other section in 
the State of Maine so easily accessible, which offers so 
many inducements to the trout fisherman or the hunter 
of big game. The country is rough and wild in the ex- 
treme. It is broken by a confusion of high hills and 
rugged mountains, between which lie hundreds of lakes, 

nds, bays and streams, many of which have never been 

shed except by the trapper or lumberman. Deer are very 
plentiful, and moose and caribou not extremely rare. 

Partly from a wish to escape for a few days from the 


trials of an exacting profession, partly from a love of life 
in the open air, especially when combined with good 
trout fishing, and partly to see a new country, I started 
on the thirteenth day of last June, in company with a 
tried friend and companion, for a trip across this, to me, 
unknown land. 

A drive of seventeen miles brought us to the last house 
on the border of the wilderness, in the plantation of May- 
field. There hves Charles Hilton, in summer a farmer, 
in winter a hunter and trapper; a man acquainted with 
the woods and lakes for many miles around. When he 
had learned our intentions he expressed grave doubts as 
to the feasibility of our plan—to go through to the Forks 
of the Kennebec, by way of the Austin and Moxie ponds, 
aud allowed that he would not take that tramp at that 
time of year for ten dollars a day. But, as we did not 
require his services, his objections to the trip did not 
deter us in the least. 


Having made arrangements to have our team taken 
around to the Forks, we got what information Hilton was 
able to give as to the route and started on an ancient 
“tote road’’ for the big Austin Pond. The distance to the 
pond had been variously stated to me by different peo- 
ple, the estimates ranging from five to eight miles; but 
all argued that we should be glad when we got there, 
and we were. Tue day was hot and sultry. The black 
flies and mosquitoes were abundant, and our packs were 
heavy, for the duration of our trip was an unknown 
quantity, and we had provided against all contingencies. 
Three long miles brought us to the south branch of 
the Austin stream, and here we halted for dinner. Un 
slinging our packs and jointing our rods, we took our 
way down the stream to a ‘‘deep hole’’ which Hilton had 
mentioned casually, as a place where one might catch a 
“hundred or two’ trout, and I think very likely we 
might, for it was a magnificent pool, deep and dark, 
shadowed by great spruce and cedar trees, while at its 
head, the little stream tumbled in noisHy, floatin 
bubbles far out over the still water. It was an idea 
spot. At each cast one or more trout rose, in their eager- 
ness often missing their mark, and jumping clear over the 
leader. After amusing ourselves for a few moments, we 
took half a dozen quarter-pounders, and returned to the 
“‘tote road.’’ By this time we had developed the tradi- 
tional camp appetites, and we hastened to prepare our 
mid-day meal. When the fdemands of the stomach had 
been satisfied we proceeded leisurely on our way, making 
frequent halts beside the little spring brooks which were 
very abundant along our route. Indeed, so often did we 
pause to rest or to admire the great maple and birch trees 
which formed the principal part of this primeval forest, 
that it was six o’clock when we reached Hilton’s camp, 
a little way from the shore of the Big Austin Pond. 
Leaving our pack at this camp, we proceeded imme- 
diately to the pond where we found a rude boat which 
Hilton had placed there for use during the fall hunting 
season. With this boat we went to the outlet of the 
pond, where were the ruins of an old dam, built for 
lumbering purposes many years ago. Here we easily 
caught enough trout for our supper and breakfast, and 
then we returned to the camp. A hearty supper and a 
good night’s rest prepared us for the pleasures of the fol- 
lowing day. 

The first thing we did in the morning was to collect 
our things and move them to the shore of the pond, pre- 

aring to sleep there under a rude bark shanty we had 
Seamed, rather than at the camp, which is unpleas- 
antly situated in a swampy place, out of sight of the 
water. 

After breakfast we decided to fish the Austin stream, 
which is the outlet of the Big Austin Pond, and this de- 
cision gave us, as it turns out, an experience the like of 
which we had neither of us before. Possibly this 
stream may have been fished before; it is even possible 
that it may have been fished before with the artificial fly, 
but for all practical purposes, it is a trout stream of the 
primeval wilderness. Never shall I forget that day. The 
murmuring waters; the waving shadows of the great 
trees; the moss-covered pine logs stranded on the banks 
from the east ‘‘drive’’ thirty years ago; the leaping 
trout, rising to every cast—these sights and®sounds will 
always abide with me and come fresh before my mind 
when I think of the Austin stream. I shall not soon see 
such stream fishing again. In two hours we took and re- 
turned to the water 160 trout, ranging from a sixth toa 
quarter of a pound in weight, and averaging, as we 
thought, a quarter of a pound apiece. Then we caught 
six more to eat, and these six made us two good meals. 

On this stream, at this time, I think a fairly skillful 
angler could in less than a day catch more trout than he 
could carry. But one may tire even of such sport as this, 
and so before we became tirad of it, about noon, re- 
turned to our camping place and prepared our dinner. 
After eating, we tried to sleep a little, but sleep was im- 
possible. The heat was intense; not a breath of air 
rustled the foliage or rippled the fair surface of the lake. 
Even the birds had ceased to sing, and there seemed to be 
no sounds to break the stillness, except the hum of the 
innumerable mosquitoes and other insects The black flies 
descended upon us in unincumbered millions. They stuck 
and struggled in our Nessmuck tar mixture. They 
crawled into our eyes and ears. They invaded the un- 
tanned regions below our clothing. To escape the flies we 
took to our boat, but the burning heat of the sun and its 
reflection from the water was not much more tolerable 
than the plague of insects we sought to avoid. I say 
sought, for they were with us still in unpleasantly large 
numbers, although the air was not so completely sat- 
urated with them as on the shore. Presently, however, 
a breath of air came from the northwest, then another 
cooler whiff. Great piles of white thunder caps hove up 
above the tree-clad hills in the west. Soon the sun was 
hilden, and distant thunder, becoming nearer, mut- 
tered and rolled and echoed and reechoed from the 
mountains round about. But the shower did not reach 
us, although we could distinctly hear the roar of the rain 
falling upon the leaves a mle or so away. After the 
shower had passed, a light cool breeze continued. There 
were no black flies upon the water, and the conditions for 
fishing seemed favorable. Around a large island near the 
centre of the pond. seemed a likely spot for a little fly- 
fishing, and there we tried them, making long casts in 
shore; but there was no respense. Then we tried trolling, 
but neither spinner nor spoon hook nor phantom minnow 
proved successful. Finally, we went ashore and caught 
a few of the “‘shiners’’ with which the shallow water in 
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this pond ahounds, and by trolling with these, we took a 
few trout of about a pound apiece,which we were obliged 
to return to the water, having no use for them. But as 
this kind of sport did not seem entirely satisfactory, we 
drifted slowly back to our camping place and made our 
preparations for the night. 

Sometime, perhaps a year before, a rough bark shelter 
had been built here, cal the fragrant remains of an old 
shake-down still covered the ground. In front of this 
shanty, a little space had been cleared for a camp-fire, 
and it was altogether a fair kind of a wood’s hotel. There 
we built our camp-fire, cooked our supper, and then seat- 
ing ourselves on an ancient water bleached cedar log on 
the shore with our backs comfortably supported against 
an adjacent stump, we offered up incense to the cloud 
compelling deities. Meanwhile the rosy tints of ——s 
changed from purple to gray; the loons’ wild cry echoe 
from the south end of the Bald Mountain. A cold mist 
rose over the water; tne owls began to hoot, and we 
knocked the ashes from our pipes and turned in. 

F. S. BUNKER. 
.TO BE CONTINUED.) 


Goldfish as Bait. 

' Having used gold-fish for bait, 1 do not class them as 
the best bait, either for bass or pickerel. Being a lover of 
fishing, during the summer months I always keep a sup- 
ply of live minnows on hand—obtain them from lakes, 
creeks or ponds 

I had an argument with one who considered himself 
authority on which was the best killing (live) bait, and 
not’ being satisfied with his argument, 1 made up my 
mind to experiment, I made these trials on three consecu- 
tive Saturday afternoons, each time taking the same 
variety of bait—gold fish, chub, silver, stone fish, dark 
chub and sucker minnows. Stone bait are found at the 
bottom of the rivers, and resemble a small pike, with 
mouth like that of a sucker. 

I gave the several baits a fair trial. I went by myself to 
a spot where I knew bass and pickerel were sure to be 
hooked. I had with me four rods, all fixed up with the 
same kind of lines. floats, hooks (gut) ete. Procuring a 
boat, I went out and ran her up on a large bowlder, thirty 
yards from shore, with four and a half feet of water, the 
boat lying crossways to the current. Lines were baited 
with the different baits, thrown out from the bow, one 
from stern and two from about centre of boat. I al- 
ways baited same line with same kind of bait and 
changed the positions of the rods every litfle while. First 
afternoon, stone fish, gold fish, chub, sucker, were used. 
The stone fish caught three black bass, one pickerel; gold 
fish, one bass; one large chub, two pickerel; sucker, 
nothing. 

Second afternoon, stone fish, dark chub, silver, gold 
fish. Stone fish; five black bass, three pickerel, two rock 
bass; goldfish; two pickerel, one black bass; dark chub; 
two pickerel, one maskinonge (eight and one-half pounds; 
minnow, two and one-half in. long), silver; three rock 
bass, one black bass, three perch.. 

Third afternoon, gold fish; four pickerel; (missed two 
fish); chub, three bass, three pickerel (missed one); 
stone fish; one bass, one cat fish, one large schub; dark 
chub, one maskinonge. 

First two Saturdays were cloudy, with fine warm rain. 
Third was a bright, clear sky. 

In one day, using only goldfish and stone fish, I killed 
forty-three bass and pickerel. With the stonefish, thirty- 
one; rest with the goldfish. My experience on the whole 
is—sitonefish first, goldfish second, for bass and pickerel. 
Dark chub for maskinonge; chub (light) for other fish. 

In Ottawa City, with a population of 45,000, the resi- 
dence of the Governor-General and the seat of the Do- 
minion Government, the game and fish laws are poorly 
enforced. I have seen pickerel caught within three min- 
utes’ walk of the Parliament buildings during closed 
season. Game is scarcer every year. River fshing is not 
nearly so good as a few years ago. Lakes are ‘‘stocked”’ 
from Government hatchery with trout and bass, and are 
fished out by Government officials by any means with 
which they can make the largest catch. Preserves show 
signs, “Keep off these grounds. Private property.’’ 
Enough. E. T. LOVEDAY. 


Trout Fishing at Night. 


CLEVELAND, O., Editor Forest and Stream:—In the 
Forest and Stream of Feb. 22, Mr. Arthur F. Rice, under 
the heading. ‘‘Trout that rise at night,’’ speaks of his ex- 
perience on an Adirondack lake where the large trout 
(presumably) were feeding, or at least rising, from 11 a. 
m. till 3 a. m., and asks for information in regard to it. 
I have not presuwed to reply to his questions thinking 
that Mr. Cheney, or some other authority, would attend 
to the matter, but as they seein to be busy, I will give my 
own experience in the hope that it may be of interest to 
Mr. Rice. 

In the clear streams of Western New York (including 
the celebrated Spring Creek of Caledonia) in which I have 
fished for several years, it is the custom to doa great deal 
of night fishing in July and August, as at that season the 
large fish seem to be moving and feeding only at night. 
Many anglers there do not start for the steam fill after 
dark during the hot weather, and though smaller trout 
will rise at dark as before, the largest ones are almost in- 
variably taken much later, particularly on warm nights. 

Of course the leaders and flies used at night are much 
larger than those used in the daytime, and a long cast is 
not necessary. It is the custom to let the fly sink, anda 
bit of worm on the fly is a great help, though, of course, 
one does not dwell on that feature when telling about his 
catch the next day. The flies used are the red and brown 
hackles, grizzly king, white miller, etc. 

I have taken many trout when it was so dark I could 
not see the fly or the surface of the water for that mat- 
ter. One pool in particular I remember that was entirely 
surrounded and overhung with large forest trees, and at 
ten o’clock at night was as dark as any place I ever saw, 
yet I have taken trout there often at that hour during 
August. : 

Some years ago I read, in Forest and Stream, I think, 
of thetaking of trout on one of the Adirondack lakes at 
night with small black flies. This matter brings to mind 
the discussion a few weeks since in regard to the small 
mouth black bass, and its power of seeing after dark. 

I have seen a great many bass taken at night with a 
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small spoon, cast with a fly-rod, and have myself lost 
large (and old) flies by their fierce strikes when it was 
too dark to see the rise. I can not now tell whether 
these were the large or the small mouths, but which ever 
they were, like the celebrated one-eared cat ‘‘in the pos- 
session of all their faculties,’’ even if it was dark. 

F. M. C. 


Game and Fish Protection. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


ECHOES OF THE BLOW BILL. 


No news has as yet been received from Springfield in regard to 
the sportsmen’s bill (the Mott bill), in the hands of the commit- 
tees of the Legisiature. The Blow bills, first and last, are con- 
ceded by everyone, including Mr. blow, the game dealers and the 
Game Dealers’ Friend, to have been licked, horse, foot and 
dragoons, by the sportsmen of the State. 

With the defeatof these unwholesome measures the main in- 
terest of Forest and Stream in the matter ceased. There are, 
however, some bits ot inside history of the fight which may be of 
interest if only in the way of reminiscence. One of the most amus- 
ing of these bits is the story of the way in which the Game Deal- 
ers’ Friend, purporting to be a sporting paper. was kicked back 
out of the way by the Illinois State Assoviation, whose interests 
% had labored so faithfully to injure by its sppport of the Blow 

vills. 





A SHORT STUDY IN HERALDRY. 


This so-called sporting paper has performed what. in newspaper 
talk is called a **flop,” a “‘crawfish ” or an “‘eating of crow.” ‘Lhe 
Game Dealers’ Friend (American Field) can tell whether or not 
the last-named bird is good to eat, and whether it ougat to be im- 
ported and kept on sale on South Water street the year round in 
order to supply acertain Chicago demand. Instead of a tat, husky, 
exultant rooster, such as we sometimes see a newspaper disport 
atver having eugaged in a**wrassie” with live issues of the day, 
the Game Dealers’ Friend is entitled to run up as its emblem the 
picture o1 a fowl which might be described in heraldry as a raven, 
sable, with the inscription **Dieu et mon Diet.” 

THE HUMBLE CRAWFISH. 

Or, there is the crawfish. [am not certain that the crawfish is 
not a better emblem for it than the crow. The crawfish is good 
to eat, and youcan buy it. Moreover, it iooks one way, but it you 
step on its toes it goes another. You can’t depend much ona 
crawfish, but it’s amusing. 

Not long ago there was a meeting of the executive committee of 
the lllinois State Association, which I did not attend, because lL 
was out of the city, but 1 have account of some funny things which 
happened there. Warden Blow was there, and Comrade George 
Washington Strell, the sporting Moses who led the van with the 
defunct Blow bill, was there. There was also a stenographer 
present, brought by Mr. Mott of the law committee. ‘here were 
some mighty lively times inaugurated for Comrades Blow and 
Strell. and l opine that two more unhappy souls are seldom seen. 
The former professed absolute contrition, said he had eaten his 
two proposed bills,and they were no longer in the hands of the 
Legislature. He was wid de sportsmen now. And perhaps some 
of the sportsmen were fovlish and blind enough vo believe him, 
though it is hard to see what credence this man deserves after 
what he has done. 

Mr. Mott also asked the. sporting Moses to come out and define 
himself and the policy of his paper on the matter of the game 
laws. He called attention to the.tact that the,game dealers had 
had published several things in the American field whicu were 
of detriment to the interests of sportsmen, and that the paper was 
in an unenviable lignt. Now, said Mr. Mott, was a good time, in 
the presence of the stenographer, to define the position of the 
paper above mentioned and the men who purported to represent 
it. The sporting M:ses was put in a very awkward position. He 
said he thought Mr. Mott’s remarks were uncalled toi and unjust. 
He asked that they be expunged from the minutes, as they were 
not the sort of things which he. the Moses, liked to reflect upon as 
part of the record of the doings of the Lllinois Sportsmen’s Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Mott, however, was insistent in his purpose of put- 
tine everybody on record. 1 suppose the sporting Moses was 
unhappier than about anybody, tor he and his paper got the 
worst scoring that any manor paper ever did get in public, and 
it left neither one nor the other more than about knee nigh inthe 
estimation of the sportsmen. He hated to eat his raven bird, but 
he done eat it, and has since also done a few lines of the same in 

rint. The sporting Moses joined that great and gvod man, 

Varden Blow, in a public profession of a change of heart. He 
said in effect that he and his outfit foreswore allegiance to the 
Blow bill and the doctrines which a few weeks before it was an- 
nouncing so pretentiously and cockily, and that the sportsmen 
and the bills tramed by the sportsmen were the one true love of 
him, Moses, likewise of the Game Dealers’ Friend, price $5 a year 
in advance. He had just been fooling allalong. What was the 
use sitting on a fellow? 

Then people smiled some. The crawfish is not a noble animal. 
He is dead easy, but he ain’t noble. Really, it did not make much 
aifference about the direction of this particular crawfish, for the 
Blow bill at this time was admittedly dead. 

But this is not allof the record of humiliation of the Game 
Dealers’ Friend (the American Field) or of its representative. 
The latter went to Mr. Mott and begged that the stenographic re- 
port of that meeting be suppressed, else it might be shown that 
an attack had been made at that meeting upon the American 
Field. He especially requested that all the facts be kept from 
Chicago and the West of Forest and Stream, lest the latter mighs 
use them to the disadvantage of his paper. Mr. Mott obliging! 
complied! The executive committee and the secretary, of cours, 
lent no hand to any such action. , 

ON THE SUPPRESSION OF NEWS. 

Unhappy Moses! Why did he not refiect that it is always the 
*‘suppressed”’ news that is sure to come out? Why did he not re- 
flect that that is just the sortof news everyone always does hear 
about. and after which any newspaper man will go till ne gets it? 
Perhaps ordinarily | should not care to devote much space or 
time or trouble tu the story of the methods by which an unwise 
and weak-backed contemporary was forced to take back its own 
opinions, but the case being as it is, 1 feel forced to give these 
‘*suppressed” facts, just tora little garnishment for the dish of 
crawlish and crow which is the present diet of the above singular 
and misguided representatives of sporting journalism. | have 
many more details of the little recantation process of the above, 
but they will not matter just at present. We can use ’em after 
awhile, maybe, when | feel good. If there is anything more which 
our esteemed co temporary wishes ‘‘suppressed,” I shall be glad, 
and | hope it will not be backward about offering the tip. But I 
beg pardon. Inthe nature of things, the crawfish can’t be any- 
thing else but back ward, can it? 

From all of these things | infer that the best line of activity for 
@ newspaper or a newspaper man is to stick close to the neighbor- 
hood of plain, horse sense, and absolute honesty and fearlessness 
in open or in secret. Do that. and you won't have to live on crow 
and crawfish, and you won't be scared all the time. For a sporting 
paper, this means to steer clear of all such faliacies as those of 
the late Blow bills. It means to swing clean into line on a definite 
policy, and not totry to ride two horses at once. It means tu 
have justa little bitof sand, and a few convictions, and a trifle 
of self-reliance. These things liave been wanting to a lamentabie 
extent in the course of the paper above mentioned upon these 
topics of game protection, and that right-at a time when the 
qpertemee neeued all their friends, and even the small assistances. 
Muses, I charge thee, fling away ambitiun. By-that sin much 
abler angels than ,you have got it in the neck before now. Take 
arest, Moses Lean your brain in vour little hands, honey, and 
let it restawhile. You ain’t fit, just now, to go into a real hard 
game. 


FOREST AND STREAM WILL NOT NEED TO RETRACT. 


By the above I can best show something of the nature of the 
tight we have been having out here. In spite of a singular oppo- 
sition, the sportsmen have won, and have defeated the dealers, 
the dealers’ warden and the dealers’ organ. We have never had 
so hot a fightin the West. Even the daily papers have taken up 
the cudgels in favor of protection, and that right earnestly. When 
Mr. Sloan, representing the game dealers, saw the managing 
editor of the Tribune in regard toa Tribune editorial which was 
damaging to the interests of the street, he was told that his mis- 
sion was useless. “‘I am a sportsman myself,” was the reply to 
him, *‘and I know that if you pass your law we will have no game 


left in three years.” The Herald also, which at first gave space 
to Blow’s vaporings, has changed its tone and come over to the 
sportsmen. 

The sportsmen ‘of this region have made more friends and 
whipped more enemies in the last two months than they ever did 
before. There never was so general and intelligent an interest 
in these matters. The public is evidently beginning to think. 
The more it thinks, the nearer it will come to the Forest and 
Stream doctrine —“Stop the sale of game, or else you must see the 
game soon pass away.” I imagine the sportsmen of Dakota and 
of the entire West, who have been looking with such anxiety 
toward Chicago this winter, will take comfort in the fact that 
they have one friend in a newspaper not afraid to announce such 
doctrine and to stand by it. I imagine no one will be under the 
necessity of asking Forest and Stream to recant any unsports- 
manlike utterances, or of framing for its use a better doctrine, or 
of asking for its sake the suppression of any attack that can be 
made upon a paper so loyal and fearless and a doctrine so incon- 
testably sportsmanlike. E. HOUGH. 

909 Security Building, Chicago. 


Massachusetts Trout Season. 


Several hearings have been given at the State House of late 
upon a bill introduced in the House by Representative Young, 
of Springfield, the purpose of which is to open the market to 
domestic trout, so-called, two months before the open season, 
which begins April 1. 

On this general subject interviews have been obtained with 
gentlemen prominently identified with fish and game protec- 
tion. 

Mr. Edward A. Samuels, who has taken trout in very many 
public streams in Massachusetts and in other New England 
ee also in Quebec, New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia, was 
asked: 

“When, in your opinion, are trout through spawning?” 

“That depends upon the latitude and the water.”’ 

“Do you think that in Massachusetts they are entirely done 
spawning in Janusry?” 

“T do not. In fact, [have taken trout in this state, even in 
April, that contained ripe eggs. As arule, trout spawn in the 
early fall and winter.” 

“What do you think of trout as an article of food just after 
the spawning period?” 

“They are not suitable to be eaten at that time. Every one 
admits that salmon are totally unfit for food after depositing 
eggs. Even poorest people would not think of eating them 
until they had been to sea and recuperated. So, too, trout 
must go through a vrocess of recuperation after the exhausting 
effects of reproduction before they are fit for the table. ‘ow- 
ard the end of December last, an Indian in Nova Sotia brought 
some trout to sell to me, taken, no doubt, through the ice. I 
remonstrated with him for taking them at that season. As he 
had been to much trouble in getting them, and was very needy, 
against my iuclination, 1 gave him some money and allowed 
him to leave them. To satisfy myself as to the table qualities 
of the fish I cooked the finest one, and found it to be worth- 
less, There was no trace of fat, and the meat was dry, white 
and tasteless. Had I not known to the contrary, 1 never 
should have imagined it to be the meat of a trout.”” 

‘‘How long a time is necessary after spawning for the trout 
to recuperate?”’ . 

“That depends b= peo the food. Almost invariably during 
the winter the food supply fails, and in the spring months it 
becumes more abundant.”’ 

. ts. early in the spring are trout in the best condition for 
9 

“Trout feed largely on the larvae of iusects which pass 
through their transformations in the water; but the fish do not 
take on much flesh until the ‘ephemeridae,’ or May flies, so- 
called, make their appearance. As these become abundant, 
the trout devour them voraciously, and accumulate fatty tissue 
very rapidly. When the spring is early, so that the water 
becomes warm, these insects are matured the latter part of 
April in favorable localities. In my experience I have found 
trout to be much more palatable in May than at any time 
earlier in the season.” 

“Are you in favor of a law opening the market earlier to 
trout artificially reared than the first of April?’ 

“I see no way that this could be done without causing the 
destruction of the native trout in our streams.” 

“What is your opinion of the raising of trout artificially asa 
means of providing cheap rood for the people?” 

‘As a constant food trout could never take the place of other 
edible fish. In my uvwn experience, and us a matter of observa- 
tion, I find every one tires of them after a few meals, just as 
one tires of mushrooms or any of the so-called delicacies. If 
trout could be put in competition, as to price, with sea fish, 
such as-cod, mackerel, etc., the latter would, in my opinion, be 
generally preferred. That any such competition could be 
brought about I regard as an impossibility. The great value of 
the trout lies in the pastime; and recreation its capture affords 
the angler. The people should receive the benefits that the 
numerous streams within the borders of our own State would 
afford if the same efforts at stocking as are made in New 
Hampshire, Vermont and Maine were systematically made. In 
my opinion our State has never done a quarter part of what 
should be done in this direction.” 

John A. Loring said: ‘‘As early as the year 1866 I appeared 
before a committee of the Legislature in support of a bill 
which resulted in the establishment of the Board of Commis- 
sioners on Fisheries and Game, and I have never since taken a 
great interest in such matters. 

““By giving those who cultivate trout in enclosures this priv- 
ilege of selling for food in February and March, the Legislature 
would give them an advantage over the owners of streams not 
inclosed, but in which trout abound in the wild state. Further- 
more, if this legislation were enacted, a temptation would be 
given to poachers to purloin wild trout during those two 
months to the detriment of the owners of thosestreams. As vhe 
law now stands the poacher has‘no inducement to carry on clan- 
destine fishing, inasmuch as there is no market. Without a 
market the fish are of nv value to the dealer inthem. Give 
him a market as from fifty cents to $1 a pound and he has 
inducemment enough to buy, and the poacher enough to supply 
him. Give the poacher a market and ne will furnish the fish. 

“The laboring people in portions of the State where I bave 
fished, have never relied on trout as an article of food, even 
where they were abundant. Trout have never been a cheap 
article of food. They have always been consumed by guests at 
hotels and private restaurants and by private persons to whom 
the expeuse, even at $1 a pound, was of no consequence. 

“The effects of such a jaw would be prejudicial to owners of 
streams leased by them for substantial rent. The rental value 
of such streams would be substantially diminished, and the 
leases of the same would be subjected to a large expense to 
guard the streams during these two months,” 

J. Louis Stackpole said: ‘Lhe trout cannot be said to have 
fully recovered trom the effects of spawning earlier than the 
last of March or first of April. It is impossible, except for a 
skilled expert, to distinguish those artificially reared after 
being out of the water for awhile. The inevitable result of 
such a law would be the depletion of trout brooks all over the 
State. No better evidence that these artificially raised trout 
furnish no part of the food supply of the people is needed than 
the testimony of one dealer, who said that, of 7,000 pounds of 
such fish sold, 5,000 pounds went to New York, and that the 
sale of them there closed about July 1, when the ‘Four Hun- 
dred’ go into the country. 

“Again, the words ‘artificially reared’ are extremely vague, 
and will give rise to a large amount of litigation. To say that 


there are no trout exceeding nine inches lony is nonsense, It is 
the larger trout, those over nine inches, that we rely on to 
furnish the spawn for reproduction.” . 


Hon. George W. Wiggin said: “I think the trout in the old 
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streams, open to every one, are of much more consequence than 
the interests of half a dozen individuals who desire such legisia- 
tion: The people, [ think, are now excluded from more than 
tive to ten per cent. of the streams in the Commonwealth, and 
those are mostly in Plymouth County. In fact I do not myself 
know of any leased brooks except in Plymouth and Barnstable 
counties, 

“TI see no reason for Gatetanting in favor of artificially 
reared trout as against wild trout. If it is proper to sell one 
earlier than the first of April. it is proper to sell the other. As 
it is practically impossible to distinguish one class of trout from 
another, the opening of the season for one in February and 
March will inevitably lead to the capture and sale of the other 
class during those months.” 

“Does the introduction to the bill of the nine inch limit 
remove any of the weighty objections?” 

“I have caught trout in the mountain streams of New Hamp- 
shire weighing two pounds, and I have no doubt there are trout 
weighing one and a half pounds in many of the streams of 
Massachusetts. 

“Another objection to opening the market during the two 
months in question is that our streams and ponds are many of 
them covered with ice, especially in the Western parts of the 
State, and an open market would induce fishing through the ice, 
which is a most destructive method, as the fish ther in 
schools, and having been poorly supplied with food for a iong 
time, they take the bait easily and are easily exterminated. 
Again, the first of April or earlier has come to be almost uni- 
versally fixed upon by the various States for the beginning of 
fear ee, and uniformity in this respect is greatly to be 

Charles F. Chamberlayne, when asked his opinion, said: “In 
the first place, there is no call for this bill. Asin years past, it 
originates with a very few men who desire a monopoly of the 
market by obtaining special privileges from the Legislature. 

“T reside in Bourne, and the sentiment of our people is 
strongly opposed to this bill. The attractions of streams in our 
town have brought in hundreds of thousands of taxable 
property. The town has felt the benefits in every department 
of business, I should not regard it possible to preserve the fish 
in these streams if such a bill were passed. Many fish are 
taken there weighing from a pound to a and all less 
than nine inches long are usually returned to the water im- 
mediately.” 

“Do you see py Mr. Chamberlayne, why the nine 
inch limit should inserted in the bill this year, when an 
amendment offered in the Senate last year requiring a limit of 
eight inches was repudiated by the friends of the bill, and could 
not be carried on account of their opposition?’’ 

“The Western part of the State is opposed to this bill, as 
shown by the action of the Legislature last year, by which the 
counties of Hampden, Hampshire and Berkshire were exempted 
from the application of the bill. This exemption was objected 
to by the Governor in his veto message. This amendment 1s 
evidently for the purpose of conciliating the Governor and the 
people of the Western counties, as the friends of the bill claim 
that there are no trout in that section nine inches in length.””— 
Boston Herald. 


Those Ninety Deer. . 
Editor Fores! and Stream: 


Several of your correspondents have mentioned the shipment 
of ninety deer from Maine to Boston. Some speak in praise of 
a Commissioner who happened to be in Boston and found it out 
from the newspapers. But no one seems to think it remarkable 
that so large a quantity could be ship from a point where 
there are wardens nearby, and that the first notice the Com- 
missioner got was in the newspapers. There is very little prob- 
ability that it ever would have been known if the master of the 
vessel had not attempted to steal what he was entrusted with. 
The worst feature of the case is, that it is really in no way 
remarkable except that we have proof that it was done. 

The same thing has been done many times every year, and 
that right under the noses of many wardens and at least of one 
Commissioner. They will deny it, and when proof is furnished 
will take no action in the matter. 

A year ago, at a meeting of the ‘‘Game Protective Associa- 
tion,’ the statement was made that some two hundred deer and 
many hundreds of partridges had been shipped from Bangor; 
and it was more than hinted that it was done by the help of the 
wardens, and with the knowledge of the Commissioners. Both 
Commissioners and many wafdens were present; but no one 
disputed the statement. ‘I'he past fall, deer by the hundred and 
great quantities of partridges have been shipped, and no 
attempt made to prevent it except in a few cases which prob- 
ably were not protected. One day Bangor would be full of 
game, the next not any to be seen, and this was repeated week 
after week, and with no local sale of any amount; in fact, a 
great deal of the time Bangor people could not get a piece of 
venison unless they bought a whole deer. I can bring plenty 
of proof that repeatedly gentlemen tried all over town and 
could not buy a pound, for the market men would not cut it, as 
they could do better by ates it. 

One of our prominent Bangor merchants offered to testify 
that he had paid money to a warden not tc see a deer he was 
shipping to a friend, and gave the name of the warden to 
whom he paid it. On this being told to a warden, he claims 
that he has authority from the Bangor Commissioners to look 
after all outside matters, and the offer being made to prove it, 
the answer was, “If you can prove this you better have the 
man arrested.”? Now there are just two horns to this dilemma, 
and the Commissioners can choose either which suits them best. 
Either they and their wardens know of these things, or they do 
not know of them. If they know them and do not try to pre- 
vent them being done they are dishonest. If they are so stupid 
that they cannot see what is right before their eyes, and every 
one else knows, then they are unfit for their offices. 

To an observer it looks exactly as does the liquor business in 
Bangor. We have very strict liquor laws, and not only the 
city police to enforce it, but special liquor constables, appointed 
by the State; but the places are scarce in the United States 
where there are more drunken men than in Bangor. I have 
traveled from Canada to Mexico, and from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, and have never seen so many drunken men in one day 
as I have seen in Bangor. Why? Simply because those whose 
duty it is to enforce the Iaws do not do it. There is law enough 
to stop the traffic in a week. 

What we need for the protection of game is not more law nor 
larger appropriations, but a fair and equal enforcement of the 
laws we have. I say fair and equal enforcement. Our laws 
have not been fairly nor equally enforced. The rich have, 
from reasons best known to wardens, been allowed to kill, to 
waste, while poor men who have killed to feed their families 
have been arrested. Last winter a man selling salted trout, 
which he said came from Newfoundland, was arrested and 
fined. Just such trout had been openly exposed for sale in 
front of one of our markets. There was little doubt that the 
trout did come from out of the State, but it ed the 
market men to have them peddled, and the market men must 
be protected. I saw trout on the bill of fare at the Augusta 
House in Augusta. Senators and Representatives were eatin 
them; and I saw a large — of lake trout openly display 
on the street for sale. et when I stated the facts to Commis- 
sioner Stillwell and he eS to investigate, the result was 
that he told me that he had a letter from a warden, to whom he 
said he wrote to look the matter up, that there °had not been a 
trout in the market for the winter. To-dayla gentleman tells 


me that he ate trout at the Augusta House,week before last. . 


Our Commissioners often visit Augusta, and®cannot help?know- 
ing this; but a poor man is fined for selling fish which there is 
little doubt were taken out of the State; ‘and market men and 


hotel keepers violate our laws with impunity. People may try 
to respect the laws, but they have very little respect for men 
who enforce them in the way in which our game Jaws are now 


enforced. MANLY HARDY. 
BREWER, MAINE. 


Saratoga Association. 


The Saratoga County, N. Y., Fish and Game Protective 
Association, has been organized, with a large and influential 
membership. The President is James R. Gibbs, and the Secre- 
tary, M. 8S. Cummings. At the meeting for organization, 
active work was at once put under way in accordance with the 
resolution offered by Mr. J. E. Hodgman: Resolved, that a 
committee of eight be appointed by the chair, of which the 
President and Secretary of the Association shail be members, 
to be known as the*Executive Committee. This committee 
shall have charge of all matters pertaining to the prosecution 
of violators of the game laws; the procuring of young fish and 
game birds for stocking purposes, and all matters pertaining to 
the management of the Association. Five members shall 
constitute a quorum, and their action shall be binding upon the 
Association. ‘his committee shall, within ten days, select some 
suitable person for the office of game warden. ‘They shall report 
to this Association, at a meeting to be held March 25, the 
name of the person selected for the office of game warden and 
the price per month agreed upon for his services. 

The resolution was carried unanimously and the following 
gentlemen were named to act with the President and Secretary 
as such Executive Committee: Johny E. Hodgman, Dr. J. A. 
Pearsall, J. F. Swanick, T. F. Hamilton, Will H. Manning, 
Emmett T. Farrington. 

An interesting discussion in regard to fish and game followed. 
Will H. Manning dwelt upon the rapid increase in Saratoga 
Lake of the large mouthed or Oswego bass. He expressed the 
opinion that these voracious fish were destroying the smali 
mouthed black bass, very few of the latter being now caugnt 
in the lake. Mr. Manning said it would be a good idea to 
amend the law and allow Oswego bass to be taken on the first 
of May instead of the thirtieth, as now provided by the statutes. 
Mr. Hodgman agreed with Mr. Manning, but said it would be 
difficult to discriminate. If the laws were changed the priv- 
ileges would most likely be abused and all kinds of bass 
would be taken by fishermen. The subject was referred to the 
Executive Committee and the meeting adjourned until March 


New Brunswick Game Laws. 


At the recent session of the New Brunswick Legislature tha 
game law was amended, making the open season for moose, 
caribou, and deer to extend from September 15 to December 31, 
instead of from October 1 to January 15. The trapping or 
snaring of these animals is mage unlawful, the penalty being 
not less than $20 nor more than $100 for each offense, and in 
default of payment, imprisonment in the common jail for a’ 
period not exceeding forty nor less than twenty days. All per- 
sons hunting moose or caribou must obtain a license, which 
shall operate from the first of August for the period of one 
year, subject to the provisions of the game jaw, and for which 
a fee of $2 shall be paid. The penalty for not taking out such 
license is not less than $20 nor more than $80 for each offense, 
in addition to the fee and costs of prosecution. One half of the 
fine shall be paid to the informer, and the other half to the 
Game Protection Fund, 

It is made unlawful for any person to kill for the purpose of 
sale, or to sell any partridge for the space of three years from 
September 20 next. Any person selling or exposing for sale any 
partridge during such term shall be liable to a penalty of not 
more than $20 nor less than $1C, .nd in default of payment shall 
be imprisoned for not less than eight nor more than four days. 

In the parish of Shediac, Westmoreland county, the shooting 
or taking of geese, duck or snipe after sundown is prohibited, 
under penalty of not less than $20 nor more than $40, and in 
default of payment, imprisonment for not more than twenty 
nor less than ten days. On the Bay of Fundy the destruction 
of gulls’ nests, or removal of eggs after June 24 in any year is 
prohibited. 

Last year M. E. J. Wetmore, of Saint John, was appointed 
Chief Game Commissioner for the Province. He has shown 
great sagacity in the discharge of his difficult duties, with the 
result that the illegal slaughter of big game this seascn has 
been somewhat lessened. It is admitted by the Government 
that the only way to secure adequate protection is to appropri- 
ate a large sum of money for that purpose, and that it would be 
in the interests of the Province if such expenditure were made, 
but as yet they have been unable to see their way clear to 
providing the necessary funds. PROWLER, 

FREDERICTON, March 11. 


Club Co-operation Appreciated. 


At the last meeting of the New York Fish Commission this ex- 
pression was made of the co-operation of protective associations: 

Resolved, That the Commissioners of Fisheries deem it proper. 
at this time, to extend to each and every of the numerous sucieties 
for the protection of fish and game throughout the State. sincere 
thanks for the uniform courtesy extended to them at all times and 
for the valuable assistance rendered the game and fish protectors. 

Resolved. That the thanks of tbis Board are specially extended 
to Mr. Henry Traptie, of Syracuse. who has for years devoted time 
and money to promote the interests of fish propagation and game 
and fish protection. 


Prizes for Vermin. 


Wilkesbarre, Pa., March 6.—Editor Forest and Stream: The 
Luzerne County Sportsmen’s Club offers four prizes of $50, $40, $20 
and $10 in cash, or an $85 gun for first prize, to the four persons 
having the highest number of points to their credit for killing the 
birds and animals named and to be counted as follows: Cata- 
mount 10, weasels 9, Fox 8, mink 7, great horned ow! 5, hawk 3, 
owls other than horned 2, skunk or polecat 1. 
=.The contest will commence March 15, 1895, and close March 31, 
1896. No two or more persons will be allowed to form a combina- 
tion or partnership by pl»cing skins, scalps or heads together to 
help another secure a prize. 

Contestants must produce the heads of all birds and the skins, 
or scalps with both ears attached, of all animals. 
=. The birds or animals to be counted must be killed in Luzerne 
County. Each contestant shall make affidavit that all rules gov- 
erning this contest have been complied with. Scalps, skins and 
heads may be returned at any time to any member of the under- 
signed committee, by whom a record will be kept. The committee 
consists of E. A. Rhoads, H.S. Reets, T. B. Harris and J. F. O’Neiil. 


Game Laws for Rich and Poor. 


Pawtucket, R.I.—Editor Forest and Stream: I wish to thank 
your correspondent, Mr. Bartlett, for his communication in Forest 
and Stream of March 2. Like him,I have bought and read your 
paper for a number of years, and, although I have read in it much 
about the decrease of game, I have looked in vain for something in 
the interest of that large bodv of men who work six days ina 
week, who are not rich enough to belong toa sportsman’s club, 
and,who do not get more than a half-dozen days in a season in the 
woous, 
laws do not amount to much. There is nothing left in the way of 
game for the sportsman who has to work for a living. 

I hunted three days the past season over what, ten years ago, 
was as good quail ground as there was in the State. and never 
started a quail. This has been the luck of all my friends. The 
best grounds in the State are in the southern part, and they are all 
ian 4 control of one party—preserved, from Kingston to Point 

u e 

The cause of ‘the decrease of game in this State is not hard to 
explain. The writer met four dagos in one squad last fall, each 
armed with an old musket, blazing away at everything, from a 

rasshopper to the side of a barn. The coming of nearly a million 
Ganadian French into New England did not help the game supply 


So raras the State of Rhode Island is concerned, game . 


as they seem determined to destroy everything that flies or swims. 
Saturday afternoons and Sundays the woods of this State fairly 
swarm with them. They were brought here by the miil-owners, 
the same class of men who preserve every foot of ground likely to 
have a bird on it, or a fish in its waters. 

I often read in your columns where parties kill 300 or 400 ducks, 
some to give to their friends, some to eat; but, of course, none to 
sell. This would make market-hunters of them, and, of course, 
they do not wish to be in that class; but it seems to me the result 
on the game supply must be about the same. There is no doubt, 
as Mr. Bartlett states, that immigration and want of employment 
are largely responsible for the decrease of game. 

Another thing—your rich sportsman will not kill out of season, 
but he will go to Newport and Watch Hill and eat illegal game all 
summer. I am informed that parties in the southern part of the 
State supplied thousands of August partridges to the hotels. It 
seems to me that, if the game of this country is to be saved, the 
rich and poor sportsmen must pull together; and if every law 
tends to the freezing out of the-poor man who hunts only a day, 
once in awhile, he will kill when he can. This is human nature. 


Bass In Adirondack Waters. 


The subject of black bass for Lower Saranac Lake has been in 
the minds of several hotel men thereabouts for some years. Last 
week John Harding, the popular proprietor of the Algonquin and 
the obliging postmaster at Saranac Lake, saw Mr. Davis at the 
office of the Fish and Game Commission and put the matter before 
him. The latter assured Mr. Harding that he would doall he 
could to accomplish the desired end. Already application blanks 
have been forwarded for 50,000 fry. The pickerel, or grass pike, 
locally termed ‘‘shark,” has destroyed the trout fishing in this lake, 
and it is thought that the introduction of bass will mean the ult'- 
mate destruction of the pickerel, for the latter is no match for its 
deadly enemy, the full-grown black bass, the tyrant of fresh- 
water fish. Many hope this project will be carried out with haste. 
—Elizabethtown Post. 


Value of Fishing Waters. 


The Game and Fish Protective Association is receiving much 
encouragement in its effort to protect the fishing in Chautauqua 
Lake. A friend who wishes his name to be enrolled among the 
life members of the association and who is much interested in the 
development of the lake as a summer resort, as are many others, 
writes in commendation of the work being done: ‘‘I fully appre- 
ciate.” he says, ‘the great good that will result in the protection 
of Chautauqua Lake game fish, and I know of no waters anywhere 
in this country that are better adapted for the propagation and 
growth of -— fish than Chautaugqa Lake. The shameful de- 
struction of muscallonge and bass in this lake during the past few 
years should be stopped, and the sooner the association takes hold 
of the matter with the firm and resolute determination to protect 
the fish against the fish pirates, the sooner the lake will acquire a 
national reputation as the greatest game fish water of this coun- 
try. There is no reason why it should not draw people, from the 
Mississippi Valley to the Atlantic coast.” The writer goes on 
to cite numerous instances of hotels and club houses along the 
shore of Lake Superior and elsewhere that are alone supported by 
the fishermen who come from the south and east. From the city 
where the writer lives men go 1.000 to 2,000 miles to spend a 
few days along much poorer fishing waters than Chautauqua Lake 
should furnish when properly protected. Members of fishing 
clubs in the same city spend hundreds of dollars annually to pro- 
tect fishing in the province of Quebec in order to enjoy two weeks’ 
sport. Much of this money ought to be spent around Chautauqua 
Lake and with the proper protection of the fish every interest 
around the lake would receive a direct benefit. It is good business 
policy to make the lake a good fishing-ground, to say nothing of 
ocal pride in all that ‘pertains to that lovely sport.—Chautaugqua 
(N. Y) Journal. 





New Jersey Game and Fish Bill. 


The codification measure, introduced with the approval of the 
Fish Commission, has passed the Senate, and bids fair to meet ap- 
proval in the House. 

A bill has been submitted making it unlawful to place any Ger- 
man carp, leather carp or carpof any kind in any public waters 
orin any private waters not effectually barred off from public 
waters. he bill is approved by the Fish Commission and is one 
which should be adopted without hesitation. Carp in some public 
waters have become a public nuisance. 


North Dakota Laws. 


Fargo, N. D.. March 9.—Editor Forest and Stream: The North 
Dakota Legislature adjourned at 11:15 P. M. yesterday. The Fargo 
Argus this morning publishes the following item: ‘ The code on 
the game law as finally passed requires a 50-cent license from re- 
sidents, and $25 from non-residents to hunt in North Dakota. 
Non-residents cultivating 160 acres of land in the State are en- 
titled to a resident permit. The open season for chickens, 
(grouse), ducks and geese is Sept. 1 to Dec. 1. Open season for deer, 
Nov. 1 to Dec. 15. Fish is protected from Nov. 1 to May 15.” 

C. E. ROBBINS. 


The report of the "Maryland Association meeting printed in our 
last issue should have been credited to the Baltimore Sun. 








The Spangler Ideal Closer. 


The Ideal Manufacturing Company have purchased the sole 
right to manufacture the implement known to the trade as 
Spangler Crimpler, and hereafter all orders should be sent direct 
to the manufactory or their jobbers, under the name of the, 
‘Spangler Ideal Closer.” These goods will continue to be made 
of the first-class material and workmanship, fully guaranteed. 
This company also announces the perfection of their new imple- 
ment, which will be known to the trade as the ‘‘Ideal High Grade 
Closer.”—Ad. 


The 25-20 Marlin Cartridge which is a recent addition to the re- 
peating rifle cartridges is now being bought out by the U. M.C. 
Co., loaded with smokeless powder. The result is that the veloc- 
ity has been increased about 125ft. per second. The bullet will, 
of course, hold up better at longer range,and this cartridge, loaded 
with nitro powder, will shoot about six inches higher at 100 yards 
than a cartridge loaded with black powder. At 200 yards nitro 

wder cartridges will shoot about twelve inches higher than the 

jlack. The accuracy of this cartridge loaded with smokeless 

powder is highly satisfactory. At 100 yards ten shots have been 
grouped in a circle two inches in diameter; at 200 yards ten shots 
have been grouped ina four-inch circle. They will be ready for 
the trade shortly.—Adv. 





Garden and Forest. 

= The bound volume of Garden and Forest for 1894 has just 
reached us, and it contains much more than the usual amount of 
interesting material. It is also, according to our recollection, 
much more fully illustrated than usual, and the pictures are re- 
markably beautiful and well printed. Many of the half-tones, 
printed on handsomely finished paper, will compare favorably 
with magazine work. There is no publication in this country— 
nor, we imagine, in the world—which_is better entitled to respect 
and admiration than Garden and Forest. In its own field it is 
without rival, and it is indispensable to all persons who are at ail 
interested in the subjects of which it treats. 

Prof. Charles S. Sargent, its conductor, is the man of all others 
who, by taste and training, is qualified to conduct such a periodi- 
eal, and he cou!d have no better coadjutor than Mr. W. A. Stiles. 
The tone of Garden and Forest is as broad as we should expect it 
to be under such a management. It interests itself in many ques- 
tions collateral only to the subjects expressed in its title, but which 
have un important bearing on the public welfare. Thus it often 
discusses the care of city parks, the protection of forests and game 
in the reservation of the West, water courses in their relation to 
the public and other timely topics. 

A bound volume of Garden and Forest will furnish mene an 
evening’s interesting reading, even to those who know but little 
either of gardens or of forests. 


‘CHAINED 


to Business ? 
Can't go Shooting ? 
Do the next best thing— 
Read the 
Forest and Stream. 
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Cie Zennei. 
FIXTURES. 
BENCH SHOWS. 


April 9 to 12.—Pittsburgh—Duquesne K. C. W. E. Littel, Sec’y. 
April 16 to 19—Boston.—New England Kennel Club. D. E. Love- 


and, Sec’y. re ze in : 

April 17 to 20. Los Angeles—Southern Cal. Kennel Club. Dr, 
R. J. Withers, Sec. 2 

May 1 to 4.—Oakland, Cal.—Alameda County Sportsman’s Asso- 
ciation. F. Boell, Sec’y., Oakland, Cal. ~ 

May 8 to ll—San Francisco, Cal.—Pacific Kennel Club. Howard 
Vernon, See’y, San Francisco. : oe 

Oct. 8 to 11.—Danbury, Conn.—Danbury Agricultural Society 
G. L. Rundle, Sec’v, 

FIELD TRIALS. 

Sept. 2.—Continental Field Trials Club’s chicken trials at ——— 
P. T. Madison, Sec’y, Indianapolis, Ind, ts 

Sept. 10—Morris, Man.—Manitoba F. T. C., John Wootton, 
Sec’y, Manitou. 


Nov. 5.—Chatham, Ont.—International F. T. Club.. W. B.Wells 
Sec’y. - y 

Now. 4.—Trials A. U. 8. F. T. Club at Carlisle, Ind. 
Stafford, Sec’y, Trenton, Tenn. ‘ 

Nov. 18.—Eastern F. T. Club, at Newton, N. C. 


Sec’y, Saratoga Springs, N. Y 


CHICAGO DOG SHOW. 
(Continued from Page 213.) 

OLD ENGLISH SHEEPDOGS (John Davidson, Judge).— 
The well-known Herdsman II. and Boxer III. were placed as 
named 

POODLES (John Davidson, Judge).—There was not such a 
showing as last year. The challenge classes were drawn blank. 
In open corded dogs, Ponce De Leon von from Lais, good in 
cords, Nero, untrimmed, coming third. In curlies Prince, the 
winner, is a good-headed dog, but falls away behind; Black 
Jack is coarse and fat in body; Dahomey, third, bas the best 
curls but is down in quarters. In bitches Theo won, a nice- 
headed one with good curl; Princess, second, is weak in muzzle 
and curl should be tighter; Queen Zip, third, was not in the 
best of shape. 

DALMATIANS (John Davidson, Judge).—These were poor, 
spots not distinct enough, and heads and ears faulty. Jack, 
the dog winner, was about the best of the six shown. Some of 
them were almost black in body. 

BULL DOGS (E. A. Woodward, Judge).—The secretary of 
the Bull Dog Club had an easy task on his second appearance 
in the ring, but although entries were few, the quality was 
choice. All the winners have been repeatedly described. In 
bitches, Hucknall Gypsy, easily accounted for the long-faced 
Sally Brass 11. Miss Mischief was absent. In light weight 
dogs Nuggett was alone and in the absence of Princess Venn, 
Juno Il. had a walkover. 

BULL TERRIERS (W. Mariner, Judge).—The classes were 
well filled and the quality very fair. Cordona was alone in 
challenge dogs and Attraction scored handily over Lady Dinah, 
especially in body. In heavy weight dogs first went to Bellerby 
King, improved on last year’s form; Prince Gully, second, | 
thought beat him in head and eye; Chatauqua Clyde, third, is 
too cheeky and wide in skull and muzzle should be longer; Lord 
Rosebery has a nice, long, clean head and shouid have had 
the position, though he is not furnished up in body. Dutch 
Billy is rather coarse in head but good in eye. In bitches, 
Flower of the Valley was picked out for first, a nice, long, 
clean-headed bitch, with well-placed eye; second to Queen 
Lilly, fuller in eye than the majority from this kennel, but very 
well formed all round from head back; ears are not so smart as 
they might be; Burston Kit is a trifle heavy in shoulder and 
has a full. light eye: Countess of Dufferin, reserve, holds her 
own in great shape. Edgewood Trilby was hardly treated with 
he. Edgewood Sport, the only lightweight dog, should bea 
little flatter in skull. In bitches the smart Edgewood Match- 
less scored again, followed by Lorna Doone, another daughter 
of Gully the Great; a nice, long, clean-headed bitch with a 
rather full eye; Chatauqua Nellie, third, has too much stop, 
and Emulation is short-headed. Edgewood Trilby won in 
puppies, and Prince Gully in the novice class, with Trilby, 
second. Frank F. Dole took the kennel prize. 

BOSTON TERRIERS (John Davidson, Juige).—Quite a nice 
little show of these dogs of ‘“‘cultuah,”’ and the judge acquitted 
himself well. Jem Mace bad no competitor, an t Countess was 
absent in the 25 to35 pound bitch class. In 15 to 25 pound 
dogs Commissioner romped in, a very neat sort with a capital 
head; Sandy has a wedgy, long muzzle, good skull but is 
cheeky, good tail; Hector, third, I did not see. In bitches, 
Topsy, a very neat little sort, beats Peggy in shortness and 
squareness of muzzle and flatness of skull, and in front; Ruth is 
a trifle snipy but isa very fair sort. Reuben the novice win- 
ner, is too long in muzzle and has a “‘bully”’ look. 

DACHSHUNDS (Jos. Wedekind, Judge).—There were a 
lot of entries comparatively speaking, but more than ever was 
type diversified. Hundesport Bergman won in challenge dogs. 
In open dogs Puck, a sweet headed little black was first, a 
little fine in body, not in shape, but decidedly a dog of 
quality. Second to Nips, a rather coarse-headed dog, too full 
in skull, chest should be deeper; Sandy, reserve, hasa fair head, 
a little light in body, good loose skin. In bitches equal first 
went to Polly and Hexe Von Venlo, the nice-headed bitch that 
was at Detroit; Polly is a very fair sort, a little tight in skin, 
chest well iet down and stands on good, strong legs, well 
muscled; Kutscka Il. Reinecke, reserve, was at Detroit. There 
was nothing extra in the puppy class. W. Loettler won the 
kennel prize. 

BEAGLES (John Davidson, Judge).—A very fair lot, in fact 
better than in former years, Mr. Wixom’s pretty team being 
much admired. In challenge dogs Ch. Sherry won easily 
enough from Joe, Paderewski and Adam, the latter coming in 
reserve. In bitches Ch. Elf won well over June M. In dogs 
over 13 inches, Hawkeye. first, beat another good one in Roger 
W.., it’s a very close thing between them, the latter getting ita 
little in head and rib, and losing in cleanness of shoulder; Joe, 
third, is too long in body; Dan J., beats him in head; Pomp, 
vhe., is also better in front and head. Trump has a coarse, 
long head. In bitches, Daisy Corbett won well in hand from 

Fancy M., who was lucky, as she is out at front and none tvo 
good in head; Alice, third, a little long but a good stamp, some- 
thing on the Sherry order; Belle of Westchester, reserve, I liked 
for third; best head in class, barring winner’s. In small dogs 

Lazzle, first, Royal Dick, second, but the latter was lucky to 
beat Little Wonder, being too round and full in skull, good 
brush and body. In bitches the winner, Kitty Clover, loses to 
both Evangeline, second, and Dazzle, reserve, in type, only 
forging ahead a little in bone and substance; Ada, third, a 
pretty-headed one, ears not turned to head, good front. Alice 
won in puppies with a rather nice-headed one, Bessie Brown, 
second. Hornell Harmony-Kennels took the kennel prize. 

FOX TERRIERS (James Mortimer, Judge).—A capital 
entry and the classes were well handled. Warren Safeguard 
and Warren Captious, were the challenge winners and the 
Rutherford Kennel had 4 rare innings with Warren Daybreak, 
Tip Top and Warren Salesman placed in the order named. Day- 
break is a rattling good youngster, cleaner in head and front 
than either of the others, the dogs of this kennel are so similar 
in appearance that at New York we mistook Daybreak for 
the Providence pup. Hillside Royal, fourth, with his coarseness 
should have given way to a cleaner head and fronted dog in 
Hillside Domo; reserve, Streak of Luck, a fair sort, is a little 


W. B. 
W. A. Coster, 





strong in muzzle, perbaps a good fault; Raby Rival and Raby 
Truefit, the big dogs, were vhe. In bitches Geo. Raper’s trio, 
Richmond Victory, Cowthorpe. Gem and Richmond Pearl, 
were placed as named, the same as at Detroit, Warren Dorothy 
fourth, in the same relative position: Bit of Fortune, a small 
one, with a good front and ears well carried, deserved her place 
and Judgment’s Reward (the nomenclature of these dogs takes 
the cake or rather the —), is a little full in skull, nice front and 
ear but she is on the small side. A bewildering lot of puppies 
came out, but outside of the winners mentioned above the 
quality was much mixed. In bitches, Selden Sweetness is one 
with good round bone, full in skull yet and ears are a trifle 
large, Bit of Fortune was second. Warren Daybreak and 
Salesman won in novice dogs and Richmond Victory and Cow- 
thorpe Gem in the corresponding class. In wire hairs there 
were no challenge entries. The New York winning pup 
Encliffe Brisk won well in head over Mister Great Snap in open 
dogs with the well-known Brittle Beaut, reserve. Yale Tramp, 
vbe., runs the latter close with Compton Vindex, described 
before, he.; Roath Rennie was the only bitch shown. The 
Rutherford Kennel took the smooth Kennel prize. 

IRISH TERRIERS (John Davidson, Judge,—Jack Briggs 
once more scored over Merle Grady, Jackanapes being absent 
in challenge dogs; Dunmurrey furnished the bitch class winner. 
That smart pup, Briggs’ Best, was alone in dogs. Gessela III. 
won from the light bodied Briggs’ Breeze, followed by the nice- 
headed Kate Carney, who was shown altogether toosfat; plain- 
headed Colleen Rnue Il, was reserve. Briggs’ Best took the 
novice and puppy prizes. 

SCOTTISH TERRIERS (John Davidson, Judge).—No chal- 
lenge entries. The Colored Preacher won well from Kiitib in 
open dogs, beating in body and coat. In bitches, Bessie, excel- 
lent in coat and body, but off in head, won from the well- 
known Glenshea, A great falling off in these classes from last 

ear. 

BLACK AND TAN TERRIERS (Jobn Davidson, Judge).— 
Many of these are well-known and so do not require extended 
criticism. The old stayer, Broomfield Sultan, won again in 
challenge dogs, but Queen III., good bitch as she has been, has 
gone off considerably, and mght have given way to Gypsey 
Girl, who beats her in front, cleanness of head, but is beaten in 


Form No. 1. 


TOY POODLES (T. Farrer Rackham, Judge).—The dog 
had some resembiance to a poodle, but Pearl; Jr., would make 
a very fair Maltese terrier, especially in size. ; 

MISCELLANEOUS (John Davidson, Judge).—Ben Lewis, 
Jr’s., terrier Frank, and a small Esquimo—spitz, were first and 
second in dogs, and the rough haired daschshund, Pennie 
Reinecke, was alone in bitches. H ’ CY. 

(Mr. Lacy’s reports were received promptly on time, but 


owing to pressure on our columns, we were unable to publish 
them sooner.) 


U. S. F. T. C. Matters. 

We have received a long letter of explanation from Mr. 
Avent, in respect to his personal relations with the club, and 
other matters. The pressure on our columns restricts us largely 
to a mention of its important points. 

He states that, when he became a member of the club, it was 
at the solicitation of Mr. Madison and that, when he was first 
= on the Board of Governors, he was not am and did not 

now who proposed his name; and that his re election was 
without any seeking on his part as was also his election at 
West Point; that since he has been a member no one has 
worked harder for the interest of the club than ae has, and that 
he is willing that every proposition and action which he made, 
should be known. 

He says: ‘The only thing I have reason to regret is the un- 
fortunate affair in which I was connected at Bicknell tin 1893— 
that was very unbecoming, and at once, without any one sug- 
gesting I apologized to the three judges and‘ they cheerfully 
accepted my apology. Through my efforts, Mr. J. N. Seal and 
Allic Pursons, of Jackson, and others, joined the U. 8. Club in 
1893. Again at West Point, I persuaded Prof. Osthaus, of 
Toledo, Ohio, Philip M. Essig, Natchez, Miss. Mr. James 
Angola, La., Mr. Cottrell, West Point, Miss. Mr. N. Bb. 
Nesbitt, Chesterville, Mass., and Mr. C. E. Buckle. Charlottes- 
ville, Va., to join the club. Go to their homes, trace their char- 
acter and see if they are not every one gentlemen and thorough 
sportsmen that are worthy of membership to any field trial 
club, although three of them I know received one black ball 
each. Only one of them, Mr. Buckle, was proposed by me to 
go on the Governor’s Committee. I proposed bim because [ 
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hind parts. The dark Rochelle Rush won in dogs over Play 
Boy, shown in great shape, very nice head and ear, but lacks 
thumb marks; Chicago Spider has been described. Gypsey 
Queen won in bitches, her tan is not clear enough; Rosette, 
second, is a rather hig, coarse bitch, good head tan, but thumb 
marks run in; Canada Queen should havé beaten her. Chas. 
Wilson took the kennel prize. 

There was only one Bedlington, Endcliffe Wasp, spoken of 
before. Tweed, the only Dandie Dinmont dog, is soft in coat 
— a bit out at elbow. In bitches Lothian Judy was also 
alone. 

SKYE TERRIERS (Jobn Davidson, Judge).—Always a 
good lot here, though the winners were from a distance, and 
nearly all have been commented upon recently. Jenne of 
Dean, third, iu open bitches, is small, snipy and short of coat. 

No Schipperkes exhibited. 

YORKSHIRE TERRIERS (T. Farrer Rackham, Judge).— 
A lot of ‘“‘hair’’ dogs, but few real Yorkshires. Minnie Yorke 
occupied her usual place. in open dogs Bradford Rejected, 
won as he pleased from Damfino, who is smutty in head color, 
but good body color and coat; Fishpool Gem, third, has gone 
very smutty in tan. Prince Harry is a nice-colored one, that 
carries his tail too high. Pinkie Yorke won in bitches, mixed 
in body color, light in tan; second to Judy York, a light 
silver blue and Nina is also a silver 

The toy terriers were the usual apple headed little “squirm- 
ers,’’ and in smooths, firsts were withheld. 

PUGS (T. Farrer Rackham, Judge).—A capital lot of pugs 
turned out. Drummer beat his kennel mate, Duke Howard, in 
challenge dogs, Attraction being out of shape. Haughty Madge 
won alone in her class but was shown too fat. Young Penrice 
and A] Von took their Detroit positions, followed by Fins- 
bury Dong, a fair-headed one with the well-known Patse 
Bolivar fourth, and Finsbury Duke, vhe. A nice little sort is 

tobbie Mae, excellent in size: the class was a hot one all 
through, but our detailed criticism will keep for another time. 
Hooker, the Detroit winner, won in bitches, followed by Mint, 
who has no trace, gets her ears up and should be deeper in 
stop: Queen Zitka, third, should be higher in skull, but a nice 
stamp all round; Princess Madge, reserve, would not show 
herself, but is a most promising sort with a good head. La 
Belle Senora deserved her letters. Queen Madge, another 
promising pup, but lacking trace, excellent in head and ear and 
very cobby, won in puppies. Finsbury Dong and Cashier’s 
Daughter took tha novice prizes. T. A. Howard took the 
kennel prize. 

TOY SPANIELS (I. Farrer Rackbam, Judge).—One fairly 
good King Charles in Puck was shown; a drop from Jast year. 
Puck has yuite a good skull, and short muzzle, tan not clear 
enough. 


A fair Blenheim, better in skull than in muzzle, was shown in 
Miss Ruby. 

The Ruby entry was a snipy-faced, any other color, liver 
and white spaniel. 

No Japanese were entered. 

The Italian greyhounds were almost the same as at Detroit, 


Dixie, third in open dogs being the new face, a fawn and white, 
rather large sized. ; 
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thought his influence was worth a lot to the club, but some one 
else proposed Messrs. James and Essig, also Mr. Seal, making 
four of the gentlemen that I have proposed for membership on 
the governing committee. Iam free to admit that I have told 
Mr. Madison and other that I was trying to get all the good 
members that I could in the South to keep up our side of the 
interest in the club. In fact, Mr. Madison asked me to use my 
influence in trying to get all the good members that I could. 
When it came to electing a committee for selecting judges, Mr 
Madison, Mr. N. T. Harris, and one other gentleman trom the 
North was proposed by Mr. Madison. 1 then rose and stated 
that inasmuch as the Southern people furnished more entries 
titan the North, that one of the committee should be from the 
North. Mr. Madison, one from the Central States, Mr. N. 
T. Harris, and one from the South, Mr. J. N. Seal. They were 
unanimously elected. I had no objection to the committee 
last year, Dr. Rowe and Mr. Madison; in fact, if Dr. Rowe 
was really able to attend to the affairs of the club, I would be 
willing for him to select every judge that I run under, and 
attend to all other business, but we regret very much to know 
of his illness confining him to his room, and he could not be 
expected to look after even his own business—and I have said 
it to friends that I did not think it showed good taste to have 
Mr. Madison the only one to select judges when he is running 
dogs good enough to win first. I am sure that when Mr. Madi- 
son thinks about it, he had rather win under judges that others 
had a say in the selecting. There is no sectional feeling in me. 
Many of my best friends live in the North and Northeast, and 
no such feeling is existing between the U. S. Club members.” 
(Some reference to Mr. Damon is here cut out.) ‘‘The meeting 
of the U. S. Club at West Point was undoubtedly the most 
successful one ever held, and nearly every one present compli- 
mented the business way that the club had arranged their com- 
mittees and all other busniess for the year. On Monday n‘ght, 
before the All Age Setter stake was run, Mr. Madison sent in 
his resignation, to the surprise of all present. We all regretted 
ic very much. I tried to persuade him to withdraw his resigna- 
tion, but he refused. I made a motion not to accept his resigna- 
tion at that time, saying | hoped after Mr. Madison had time to 
reflect that he would still stay with us, and the meeting was 
adjourned until Feb. 5 at New Albany. Afterward ap- 
— Mr. Madison four different times trying to persuade 

im to stay with the club, and he did not hint that I was the 
cause of his resigning. On Tuesday night, just before the 
governing committee was called to order, I was informed by 
Prof. Osthaus that Mr. Madison was resigning because handlers 
were members of theclub, I at once stated that if that was 
the cause that 1 would resign myself if he would remain, and at 
the meeting we again refused to accept his resignation, ap- 
pointing Prof. Osthaus a committee to telegraplf Mr. Madison 
that Mr. Stafford has decide: never to handle any :uore dogs in 
field trials, and that Mr. M. Buckle, Nesbitt and myself would 
resign of he would still act as Secretary and Treasurer. The 
following message was Mr. Madison’s reply to Prof. Osthaus, 
and handed to Mr. Stafford to read when received: 


“ ‘Indianapolis, Ind., Feb. 6, 1895. 3 
“« *E. H. Osthaus, New Albany, Miss, 
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““T will stick to my agreement with Tayior, Waters and 
Osthaus, P. T. MADISON,’ ” 


‘Messrs. Taylor, Waters and Osthaus denied the existence of 
any agreement and Prof. Osthaus again telegraphed Mr. Madi- 
son and reported at the meeting Wednesday night that Mr. 
Madison insisted upon his resignation being accepted. If I 
was the disturbing element in the club, I do not understand 
why my proposition to withdraw was not accepted together - 
witb that of the others, Was it necessary to disband the U. 8. 
Club and form a new one as there is now a movement to do, to 
get the handlers out? Certainly not. There must be others in 
the club beside the handlers they wanted to get rid of also.” » 

(Tbere is more matter in Mr. Avent’s article, but as it is 
personal and reflects personally on the reporter of a Western 
journal, and on one of the club members, we consider it im- 
i. for publication. 

r. Avent bas made a mistake in quoting Mr. Madison’s 
telegram assent. But, aside from that, there was a mistake in 
transmitting the message. Under date of March 10, Mr. Madi- 
son sends us a copy of his original message, which we obtained 
at the Indianapolis office. It is as follows: ‘Indianapolis, Feb. 
6, 1895. Prof. E. H. Ostnaus, New Albany, Miss. I will stand 
to any agreement made by Osthaus, Taytor and Waters. 

“P, T. MADISON.” 

(This meant that Messrs. Osthaus, Taylor and Waters could 
act for him in negotiations with the club. The telegram con- 
taining a mistake, of course all the elaborate deductions drawn 
from the mistake are mistakes also.) 


Duquesne Kennel Club. 


Pumarg.—We have made the following changes in our premi- 
um list: 

In greyhounds, we have changed Class 31 to read, ‘‘Challenge 
Class, Dogs.” and have added Class 3la, Challenge Class, Bitches, 
lst prize, $10. In Spaniels, in order to conform with classification 
on No. 20f the American Spaniel Club, we have changed Classes 
68, 69,72 and 73, to read, *‘Open Class, Dogs.” and have added 
Classes 68a, 69a, 72a and 73a, all for open class bitches, Ist prize, 
$10; 2d, $5, each class. In beagles, we have changed Class 102 to 
read, *‘Open Class, Dogs.” and have added Class 102a, for open 
class bitches, Ist prize, $10; 2d, $5. In skye terriers, we have 
changed the prizes in Classes 119 and 119a to read, ‘‘Ist prize, $10; 
2d, $5. In black and tan terriers. we have changed prizes in 
Classes 120 and 120a to read, ‘‘Ist prize, $10; 2d, $5; 3d, $3. In pugs, 
we offer a kennel prize of $10 for the best kennel of four or more, 
owned and entered by one person or kennel,and have added a 
third — of $3 to Classes 123 and 124. paicts 

Wil you kindly publish the following note, by permission: 
“The Argyle Kennels have decided to give their dogs a rest after 
the Chicago show. Sir Bedivere, Le Prince, La Princess and the 
other good dogs of their string will therefore not be shown at 
Pittsburg. This will make it more interesting for others.” i 

We have increased our kennel prize for Irish terriers to $10. We 
have also divided the challenge class, making an additional class, 
113a, for challenge bitches; Ist, $10. 

JOHN MOORHEAD. JR., President. 


POINTS AND FLUSHES. 
By a Staff Correspondent. 





HUNGRY DOGS, 


‘, don’t know what the general opinion is now about the 
supply of a dog’s.stomach while he is hunting. I know it used 
to be that he should go hungry, and perhaps not be fed until he 
came home from the hunt. Well, I regard the notion a foolish 
as wellasacruel one. If a dog don’t care to hunt unless his 
keen hunger impels him, I wouldn’t give a pin for him. I don’t 
want a dog to hunt for a meal, but because he likes to hunt. I 
always took out my dog with, at least, a light meal; and if the 
hunt was long I shared my luuch with him in the field. 

Wa ee 

The foregoing communication from a correpondent <loes 
credit to its writer’s high standard of what he considers true 
refinement in field sport, but which, much as it may jar one’s 
sentiments to admit it, is erroneous. Underlying all the dog’s 
effort is the impelling cause, namely, a hungry stomach. He is 
searching for a food supply. While he may have all the ex- 
terior appearance of spirited effort and unbounded enjoyment 
while searching for game, such qualities refer more to the man- 
ner of his pursuit than to the purpose of it. In fact the same 
motive which stimulates to effort the wolf, the wild dog, and 
other carnivorous animals, is the same which stimulates the 
domestic dog, though the latter has his efforts modified by bis 
environment. They are all meat eaters, though the domestic 
dog may, from necessity, and habit, eat vegetable food. He, 
however, never does so from choice. As between vegetable 
aud animal food, he always selects the latter. He has the same 
carnivorous instincts of his wild progenitors and brothers of the 
wilderness, though in domestic life he has them much modified 
for the time being, from wasit of opportunity to exercise them, 
and from an education which tends toward peacefulness, Still, 
the fierce instinct of the carnivora is never eradicated, it is merely 
suppressed. The first time that a dog sees a rabbit or catches 
scent of its trail, he is full of the excitement of the chase and 
desire to kill. If he is successful, he eats his prey. Many dogs 
have such a surplus of animal strength and courage that they 
enjoy a fight for its own sake, much after the manner of some 
men, though more deadly and intent on battling to the death. 

In domestication, the dog is forced to live in an environment 
which is largely foreign to his nature. He is forced to eat a 
vegetable diet which he dislikes. However, he never fails to 
show his appreciation of a meat diet whenever opportunity 
offers. Though his environment may be artificial, his instincts 
remain unchanged. LHe takes pleasure in hunting for the profit 
there is in it for him. 

It is a source of gratification that it is so, when one thinks of 
it seriously. The killing of animals out of pure wantoness 
could harldy be justified, but the killing of animals as a neces- 
sary means of subsistence is in accord with the laws of Nature 
and is therefore right. The carnivora are merely fulfilling the 
law of their being. 

Thus it may be conceded that a dog never hunts for the sake 
of sport. He is out to kill regardless of the manner of it. Ifhe 
ean take his prey at a disadvantage or unawares, he does not 
hesitate to do so. He is a meat hunter, a seeker for results; it 
is not a sport, it is a matter of existence to him. When a dog 
has a full stomach and, therefore, when bis appetite is satisfied, 
he takes but little interest in searching for prey. The needs of 
his being are satisfied. He is more disposed to rest and slumber. 
And it is wise that it is so, for were the carnivora to go on 
killing regardless of their own needs, the wanton waste of 
animal life would be frightful to contemplate. 

It may be remarked, en passant, that many kind owners, who 
feed their dogs animal food, the food which is their natural 
subsistence, feed too much and too often. In a state of nature, 
obtaining a food supply represents vast effort. In all proba- 
bility, a full meal is not a daily occurrence. The carnivora, 
from abundant exercise and proper food, are consequently in 
lean condition at almost all times, or rather what civilized 
man would call in poor condition. But man errs in making h’s 
own needs a staudard for measuring the needs of the deg, Man 
is nerbi-carnivorous, therefore he must eat more and oftener 
than the carnivora, The herbivorous animal must eat still 
oftener; indeed, the larger part of his time is occupied by 
constant eating. This is advanced merely to show that it is an 
error for man, taking himself asa standard, to thereby judge 
of the needs of the dog. : 

Now as t> the matter of sport, it is largely from education 
Abori zinal man hunted for food supply. He was not especially 
particular in his methods of capture. With civilization and a 
imit to the game supply, came a restriction as to methods and 


‘ 


sometimes a restriction as to season and quantity captured. 
The unwritten laws of sportsmanship are more stringent and 
restricting than are the statutes thereon. They prescribe the 
manner in which the capture may be effected under the name 
of sport. But this manner comes from education. The natural 
impulse of the boy when out hunting, is to kill game regard- 
less of methods. ith more experience and skill, he assumes a 
higher standard of sportsmanship. From killing birds on the 
ground, he advances to killing them on the wing. The restric- 
tions of sportsmanship, aside from the ethical standpoint, are 
necessary; for if every one were to kill up to his own killing 
ability, there would soon be no game left. So thus, I fancy, 
the sport refers more to the manner of killing the game than to 
the killing itself: for we can hardly suppose that the mere kill- 
ing is the sole source of pleasure. To justify the killing at all, 
it has always seemd to me that there must be always a main 
purpose to kill for a useful end; that is, to be used as an article 
of food. To kill for the mere purpose of killing can rot be 
calied a foundation for the superstructure of sport. Granting 
the intention to capture the game for a self purpose, the reason- 
able restrictions on killing, resulting from game being the 
property of the people and a knowledge of the effects of skill 
and modern equipment for killing, the sport necessarily lies in 
the manner of capturing. Once deny that the manner is of no 
importance in sportsmanship, and the bars are let down to all. 

While man, by education, becomes a sportsman, the dog 
never arrives at a stage wherein he hunts as a diversion, or 
wherein he hunts after a prescribed manner. He does not adopt 
methods which place the pursuer and pursued on even terms. 
He captures by any means he can. 

The manner of the dog, broken to work to the gun, 
is a very imperfect standard from which to judge dog nature. 
The dog simply hunts under certain restraint because he is not 
permitted to hunt in any other manner He prefers to hunt in 
a restricted manner rather than not hunt at all. The manner 
is not of his own choosing—it is forced on him. He may work 
cheerfully, but the manner of it is not his own The dog is 

rmitted to work, and man, the nobler animal, appropriates to 

imself the results of the jog’s labors. But let the trained dog 
escape on a self-hunt, and he abandons all his education and 
manner of working to the gun and adopts his own methods, not 
for the sport there may be, but for the profit. 

The stomach of the dog digests vegetable matter with diffi- 
culty. To perform its office properly, the dog should be at rest. 
I read some years ego—though how well authenticated the 
incident was I do not now remember—of a dog which was fed 
in the-morning and then was required to work afield. Death 
was caused in some manner some hours after the dog had eaten, 
and on examination the food was found still unaffected by 
digestion. It isa mistake to feed a dog more than one meal a 
day. That meal should be abundant and nutricious. A dog so 
fed will live longer, will keep in better condition and will do 
better work than one fed oftener. 





DOG CHAT - 

We learn that we are blamed for the omission from Secre 
tary Stafford’s official communication of the date and place-of 
the recent meeting. A photograph reproduction of the com 
munication is presented herewith. It is given so that it may be 
perceived plainly that the oversight is ours, as is also the blame 
of not publishing the communication a week sooner, even though 
it was received after the paper bad gone to press. Surely ifa 
Secretary who receives a salary of $500 a year for such careful 
and accurate work, sends us word that his club is going to hold 
a meeting, we should be able to supply the date and place ou 
of our own inner consciousness. There are some other matters 
of blame circulated diligently, which have no more foundatio 
than has this one. 

[ore er 

Through a typographical error we were made to say last week 
that Mr. Geo. Douglas bad sold his Woodland Prince to a 
Chicago fancier. Woodland Prince is owned by Wankie Ken- 
nels, Woodland Princess is the cocker Mr. Douglas sold. 








Mr. P. T. Madison, Secretary-Treasurer of the Continental 
— Trial Club, writes us that the club has seventy-five mem- 

ers. 

Mr. W. B. Stafford, Secretary-Treasurer of the United States 
Field Trial Club, writes us that the Board of Governors of the 
club held a meeting at Battery D, on March 6. Messrs. 
Edw. Dexter, G. Muss-Arnolt, W. C. Ehrmann, Montgomery 
Ward & Co., D. W. Stearn, Abner T. Hetfield and J. E. Isgriff 
were elected to membership. Mr. Dexter was elected a gover- 
nor in the place of Mr. Madison. Twenty-seven new members 
had been admittted within the last sixty days. Four resigna- 
tions had been teudered; one had been accepted, the other three 
were under consideration. 

Mr. W. 5. Orr, E. Genesee St. Syracuse, offers $10 reward 
for the return, or information which will lead to the return, of 
the two year old English setter dog Dean; in color, ticked on 
body, black ears, tanon head. Mr Orr prized the dog highly 
= > ane and shooting dog. Dean disappeared on 

arch 1. 





Premium lists of the New Engiand Kennel Club can he 
obtained by addressing the Secretary, D. E. Loveland, 125 
Tremont street, Boston. Mastiffs, St. Bernards, American fox 
hounds, pointers, setters, collies, Boston terriers and fox 
terriers have $15 in challenge classes, $15, $10 and $5-in the 
open, and $5 and $3 in the puppy classes. The challenge classes 
for some other breeds have $10; open classes, $10, $5 and $3. 
Other classes have $10 and $5, first and second respectively. 
Entries close March 30. Entry fee, $3. Provision has been 
made whereby police and secret service men will be in attend- 
ance at all times. The dogs will be benched and fed by Spratts’ 
Patent. The special prize list is long. A club cup (special 
prize), is offered for the best dog or bitch, bred and owned by 
the exhibitor, in each of nearly every breed. 


The Waterloo Cup was won by Thoughtless Beauty. For- 
tuna Favente was the runner up. 


N. E. K. C. Show. 


Boston.—We have made a challenge class, dogs and bitches. for 
Boston terriers, Class lf4a. We have also provided a kennel prize 
of $15 for best exhibit of four Scottish terriers, entered and owned 
by one exhibitor. The conditions under which our club cups were 
offered have been changed and will now be offered for the ‘* best 
American-bred dog or bitch” in the twenty breeds enumerated in 
our premium list. Additional specials: The English Bloodhound 
Club offers their trophy for the best English bloodhound dog or 
bitch in the show. Competition confined to members of that club. 
A gentleman fancier offers $50 for the largest exhibit of mastiffs 
entered and owned by one exhibitor. The American Fox Terrier 
Club offers their Grand Challenge Cup, valne $309, for the best 
fox terrier in the show. The Home-bred Stakes of 1895, $10 for the 
best American-bred smooth fox terrier in the puppy classes; $10 
for the best American-bred wire-haired fox terrier in the puppy 
classes. Hill Hurst Kennels offer etching of Champion Cribbage 
for the best American-bred wire-haired fox terrier in the open 
class. Donor not to compete. 

William Gibbons, England, offers a set of the Fox Terrier 
Chronicle from 4th to 10th volumes for the best American-bred 
wire-haired bitch in the open class. 

D. E. LOVELAND, Sec. 


American Spaniel Club Specials, 


New York.—The following specials have been offered by the 
Spaniel Club for competition at the forthcoming shows. Open to 
members of the club only. 

Pittsburg Show.—The Whitehead Trophy, for the best cocker 

















spaniel stud-dog shown with two of his get. The get only to be 
judged. To be won four times. The Bell Cup, for the best brace 
of other colored cocker spaniels. To be won four times Five dol- 
lars for the best brace of Irish water spaniels, field spaniels and 
cocker spaniels respectively. 

New England Kennel Club Show.—The St. Lawrence Trophy, 
offered by C. T. Sackett, for the best brace of cocker dogs or 
bitches, any color. To be won five times. The Bell paintings, for 
the best brace of cocker spaniels, under one year old, on color, 
dogs or bitches. To be won four times. The Saybrook Trophy, 
for the best American-bred field spaniel, to be won five times. 
Five dollars for the best brace of clumber spaniels. field spaniels, 
black cocker spaniels and other colored cocker spaniels respect- 


ively. = ROWLAND P. KEASBY, Sec. 
KENNEL NOTES. 


Kennel Notes are inserted without charge; and blanks 

(furnished free) will be sent to any address. 
NAMES CLAIMED. 

Prepared Blanks sent free on application. 

VILLAGE BOY..---By D. O'Neill, Providence, R. L., for sable and 
white collie dog whelped Oct. 17, 1894, by Royal Chief (Sir Christo- 
pher---Flurry IV.), out of Village Beauty (Fordhook Climax--- 

ordhook Alyssem). 

WHELPS. 

Prepared Blanks sent free on application. 

FRISCO.---L. Loy'’s, Columbus, O., Maltese terrier Frisco, Dec. 
10, 1894, five (two dogs), by Wheeler’s Prince. 

RIPPLE.---Park Beagle Kennels, Westfield, N. J., English 
Beagie Ripple (Drummer---Violet), Jan. 13, six (three dogs), by 
Owners’ King (Jack Baunerman---Elora Chimer). 

SALES. 
Prepared Blanks sent free on application. 
VILLAGE BOY.---Sable and white collie dog, whelped Oct. 17 


1894, by Royal Chief out of Village Beauty, by John R. Howe, Cen- 
tral Falls, R. L., to D. O'Neill, Providence, R. I. 


BEAUTY.---Black, white and tan beagle, whelped June 6, 1893 


by Stormy out of Ripple, by Park Beagle Kennels, Westfield, N 
J., to Otto Amundsen, Brooklyn, N. Y 





Crap-Sheating. © 


FIXTURES. 
All ties divided unless otherwise reported. 
Send notice of your shoot like the following: 


March 20-21.—YARDVU.LE, N.J.—Two days’ tournament at live 
birds; second day, handicap sweep at 25 birds, $10 entrance, birds 
extra. Chas. Zwirlein, proprietor. 

March 26-27,.— RockForpD, Ill.—Live bird tournament of the 
Rockford Gun Club. 

March 27.—SPRINGFIELD, N. J.—Tournament of the New Jersey 
Trap-Shooters’ League, under the auspices of the Union Gun Club, 
of Springfield, N. J. E. D. Miller, Sec. 

March 2.—NEWARK, N. J.—Live bird handicap at Erb’s 
grounds, under the auspices of the Newark Gun Club; 25 birds, $10 
entrance, birds extra, handicaps from 33 to 26 yards, class shoot- 
ing, four moneys. W. H. Green, Sec. 

April 3-5.—WILLARD PARK, Paterson, N. J.—Interstate Manu- 
facturers’ and Dealers’ Association’s third annual Grand Ameri- 
can Handicap at live birds, at New York; $1,000 guaranteed, all 
surplus added. All tiesin Grand American Handicap must be 
shot off; three moneys, three high guns. 

April 3.—AstTor Housg, New York.—Trapshooters’ Convention, 








- adjourned meeting; 8:30 P. M. 


April 8-10—Hot Sprines, Ark.—Fifth annual tournament of 
the Arkansas State Sportsmen’s Association; targets. Pro- 
grammes ready March 1. John J. Sumpter. Jr., Sec. 


a 9-11.—BURLINGTON, L[a.—-Tournament of the Big Four Gun 
Ylub. 

April 9-11—WELLINGTON, Mass. Three days tournament of 
the Boston Shooting Association; targets. O. R. Dickey, Manager 

April 9-12.—Lonpon, Oni.—Three days’ live-bird and target 
tournament; $100 guaranteed; experts handicapped by distance 
and unknown angles. John Parker, Detroit, Mich., manager. 

April 12.—HARTFORD, Conn.—All day shoot of the Hartford 
Gun Club; targets. D.S. Wadsworth, Sec. 


Control of Tray-Shooting. 

There is probably no need of any further agitation on the 
subject of a governing body for trapshooters of this country. 
The meeting at the Astor House on April 3 will undoubtedly 
accomplish all that its promoters desire. Still it would never 
do to sit stilland trust to the general public paying sufficent 
attention to the subject, as that same general public is a 
remarkahly easy-going body of men. 

We are now thoroughly convinced from letters and inquiries 
received at this office that there is a decided feeling abroad that 
a National Assoviation is what is needed to place trapshooting 
on its proper footing among the sports and pastimes of the 
American people. A certain undesirable element requires 
curbing or annihilating, and only a central body can satisfac- 
torily accomplish this curbing. Forest and Stream therefore 
calls attention once more to the meeting of April 3, at which a 
permanent organization will be effected. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 





The Climax Gun Club, of Plainfield, N. J., and the Keystone 
Shooting League, of Philadelphia, Pa., have arranged for a 
series of six races, three at live birds and three at targets. The 
live bird races will be shot under the following conditions: 15 
mer to a team, 15 live birds per man, American Association 
rules, $5 each man, losers to pay for the birds, with an optional 
sweep also of $5. The target races, which will come off later 
in the season, will be 15 men to a team, 25 targets per man. 
The first live bird race will take place on Monday, March 25. 
Among the members of the Climax team will be: Apgar, Van 
Dyke, Woodruff, “‘Dutchy” Smith, Keller, M. F. Lindsley, N. 
E: Money, P. ‘‘Jay,” Zwirlein, Hill, Ivins, Cooper, ete. 

The daily papers have recently been very sadly mixed up on 
trap matters The entry list for the Morristown, N. J., 50 bird 
race containing the names of several shooters who had not, and 
never had, any intention of taking part. Inquiry, also, of a 
very superficial nature, would have informed them that Brewer 
was not going to shoot Class at Erb’s grounds, Brewer having 
written Erb to that effect at least a week previous to the date 
set for the first match. As to Class claiming forfeit, that was 
absurd, as not a dollar had been put up by either man. 


Paul North, he who cometh ‘“‘from Ohio,” was in town last 
week. Unfortunately I did not get a chance to see him to ask 
him how the Cleveland shoot loomed up, but I hear that he 
predicts u great time at the Chamberlin tournament. Like 
everybody else interested in the manufacture of guns, shells, 
targets or traps, in fact of anything connected with trap shoot- 
ing, he expects 1895 to break the record in target shooting. In- 
cidentally 1t may be mentioned that Paul had on exhibiton the 
photos of two remarkably bright looking children, a boy anda 
girl, who call him ‘‘Father.”’ 


Tne accident which happened to ‘“‘Dutchy” Smith, mentioned 
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n the report of the Climax shoot, was a remarkably narrow 

escape. It must be remembered that “Dutchy” is a “south 

=. shooter, and that it was the right barrel of his gun that 
urst. 


Mr. S. A. Howes, Secretary of the Michigan State Trap- 
hooter’s League, announces that the League’s annual tourna 
ment will be held on April 18, 19, at Battle Creek, Michigan. 
The annual meeting and election of league officers wiil be held 
on the evening of April 18. 


In a letter, dated Weir City, Kansas, March 9, Mr. W. W. 
Mcelihany, asks that Forest and Stream will make a mention 
of the programme of the tournamen. of the Amateur Trap- 
shooter’s Association of Missouri and Kansas. Mr. Mc- 
Ithany's request will be granted all the more readily because 
the programme contains some really interesting reading mat- 
ter. The fact that ‘‘Jack’”’ Parker. ‘*Des-Chree-Shos-Ka Jack,” 
some cail him, will manage the tournament is a guarantee that 
here will be the smoothness of well-oiled machinery connected 
with the running of the shoot. 


A new gun club bas been organized in Springfield, O., under 
the title of “‘The Home City Gun Club.” Its officers are: 
President, Joseph Beck: Treasurer, W. G. Holloway; Secre- 
tary, Frank Wragy; Captain, Harry Downey; Lieutenant, 
Hugh lL. Ford; Purcbaser, Philip Haerr. The Secretary, Mr. 
Wragge, writes as follows: “In accordance with instructions 
from the club, | write to inform you of the fact that we have 
Organized a new gun club in our city, called the ‘Home City 
Gun Club.”” We havea charter list of fifty (50) members, and 
n addition about twenty-five (25) applications. We have 
modeled our constitution and by-laws after the ones published 
n Forest and Stream some time since We expect to holda 
ournament on our opening day, and will send you notice of 
ame, also scores.” 


The Altoona Rod and Gun Club has decided to make its tour 
nament three days instead of two as previously announced. It 
dates are now July 10-12. July 10 will be devoted mainly toa 
100 target race, with a target allowance; tbe race will be, in 

act, precisely similar as to conditions as the one shot on the 
first day of last’ year’s Interstate shoot at Pittsburg, Pa. 


Plans are on foot to reorganize the old Fountain Gun Club, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., one of the oldest associations of the kind in 
this part of the country. The club when organized will prob- 
ably hold its shoots at Dexter Fark, L. I ° 


£ In regard to the Easter Monday tournament of the Standar¢ 
Gun Club, of Baltimore, Md., at Point Breeze, Mr. W. F. 
Clemenis, secretary of the club, writes that the club offers a 
purse of $25 to the high score in a five man team race, at 20 
targets per man, entrance free. All members of a team must 
be residents of the same county; city shooters barred. 


The Lake Side Rod and Gun Club, of Burlington, Vt., held 
its annual meeting on March 13. The following is the list of 
oflicers elected for the ensuing twelve months: President, B. R. 
Seymour ; Vice-President, W. P. Conger; Secretary, J. 8S. 
Denning; Treasurer, W.S. Phelps; Captain, E. E. Morgan; 
Directors, C. F. Reynolds, E. H. Shattuck, F. Howes, H.E. 
Spear, L. O. Harding. 

Mr. J. Harlan Murrele, secretary of the newly organized 
‘“Piahoga Gun Club,” writes as follows: “The sportsmen of 
Athens, Sayre and Waverly, Pa, have just organized the 
Diahoga Gun Club. The following is a list of officers elected: 
President, J. S. Hamaker; Vice-President, William Heavner; 
Secretary, J. Harlan Murrelle ; Treasurer, KR. S. Hickey ; 
Captain, A. H. Nevins. A membership of thirty is at present 
en: olled, but the number will be Jargely increased in a few 
weeks. Grounds directly at the Athens terminus of the W S. 
& A. Electric Railway have been secured, and arrangements 
are pending for the erection of a club house. Weekly practice 
shoots and a monthly tournament for the county championship 
badge, known as the Sporting Life baage, will be the regular 
order of business. Tournaments will be held several times 
each year, to which all shooters are cordially invited. The 
American Association rules will govern all contests. Notice of 
all events will be given in Forest and Stream. 


A three days’ tournament will be held at London, Ont., on 
April 9-12, under the management of Jack Parker. The tour- 
nament committee guarantees $1,000, experts being handi- 
capped by distance and by having to shoot at unknown angles. 
Live birds and targets will be used in the various events. 


The American E. C. Powder Company has branched out 
westward. having established quite recently agencies in Chi- 
cago and St. Louis. 

Shoots advertised for next week at Dexter Park, L. L., are: 
March 26, First German Gun Club; March 27, Nassau Gun 
Club (members of the Fountain Gun Club as guests); March 2s, 
— Park Monthly Invitation shoot; March 29, Falcon Gun 

ub. 


The Brunswick Gun Club, of New Brunswick, N. J., has 
reorganized and is now on the footing of a social, as well asa 
shooting basis. The officers are: President, James Deshler; 
Vice-President, Frederick Weigel: Recording Secretary, H. H. 
Stevens; Fnancial Secretary, Rush Burton; Treasurer, Joseph 
Fisher; Captain, V. S. Voorhees; Board of Governors, R. M. 
Pettit, H. B. Smith, A. W. Pettit, W. E. Sperling. 

Mr. W. H. Willard, the new secretary of the Battle Creek, 
Mich., Rod and Gun Club, writes as follows: “The Battle Creek 
Rod and Gun Club held its annual meeting Tuesday, March 12, 
at S. A. Howes’ gun store, and elected the following officers: S. 
A. Howes, President; N. E. Hubbard, Vice-President: and W. 
H. Willard, Secretary and Treasurer. The club will give its 
opening shoot Monday, April 1 On April 18 and 19 the club 
will give the annual Michigan State tournament, which every 
one is invited to attend. The programme will be varied and 
interesting to both experts and amateurs, and will contain 
novelties not introduced in a programme before. During the 
tournament the team race for the Shooting and Fishing trophy, 
which the tattie Creek Club has won twice, once from Lansing 
and once from Grand Kapids, will be shot; also the individual 
race for the expert, semi-expert. and amateur championships 
of Michigan. Valuable prizes will be given for best average 
each day. Programmes will be sent to as many shooters as 
possible. Anyone who has ever attended a shoot at Battle 
Creek is aware that the Battle Creek Club knows how to give 
atournament. Targets will be two cents.”’ 


The big men in live bird circles are just now doing more 
talking than shooting. Perhaps it’s just as well—for the 
pigeons anyway. 


On April 11, the Harrisburg, Pa., Shooting Association will 
hold a tournament at live birds. The special event will bea 
handicap, distances ranging from $3 to 25 yards. For particu- 
lars address H. B. Shoop, secretary. 


Trapshooting is evidently progressing in Russia. On March 
17 the Empire Target Company received an order for 15 of its 
new traps and 50,000 targets, from a firm in Moscow, Russia. 
The order was written in french, and had it been on any other 
subject, Charlie Hebbard would have been totally unable to 
dicipher it. As it was it took him no time to get at the sub- 
stance of the epistle. 


The programme of the Boston Shooting Association’s tourna- 
ment on April 9, 10 and 11, shows that the management intends 
to look after the interests of the large body of shooters that 
will surely be in attendance. 


Mr. John J. Sumpter, secretary of the Hot Springs, Ark., 
Gun Club, under date of March 4, writes in regard to change 
of dates: “At a meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
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Arkansas State Sportsman's Association it was decided to hold 
the fifth annual meeting and tournament in Little Rock this 
year instead of Hot Springs, and to change the dates from 
April 8, 9 and 10 to May 13, l4and 15, There have been a few 
cases of small pox in this city, which were greatly exaggerated 
all over the country, and a number of towns and cities have 
quarantined against us. While the committee has had no doubt 
about;tne quarantine being raised long before the time for the 
shoot, and all danger (if there ever was any) passed, still it 
was decided to change the place of meeting for this year to 
Little Rock. The Little Rock Gun Club has generously taken 
charge of the shoot, and as they never do anything by halves 
the committee has agreed to change the dates from the secon 
Monday in April to the second Monday in May, in order to give 
the boys more time, which will mean a most successful tourna- 
ment. I have already received about fifty letters and postal 
cards from sportsmen throughout the country asking for pro- 
grammes, and to all of these I would say that as soon as they 
are ready they will receive one. Mr. Paul R. Litzke, of Little 
Rock, has been elected Assistant Secretary of the association 
by the Executive Committee, and will take pleasure in answer- 
ing all letters of inquiry. Anyone desiring programmes can 
procure same by addressing Mr. Litzke at Little Kock.” 
On March 16 a competition will take place on the Boiling 
Springs Gun Club’s grounds, at Rutherford, N. J., for the 
Shooting and Fishing trophy. Any and all clubs eligible to 
compete for this trophy will have the opportunity given them 
on this date. The conditions are: Teams of six men, 50 targets 
per man, (30 singles, one man up, five -unknown traps, and 10 
pairs), The trophy represents the team championship of New 
Jersey. EDWARD BANKS. 


The Grand American Handicap. 


Pittsburg, Pa., March 16,—Editor Forest and Stream: In 
my article of last week, bearing on the Grand American 
Handicap, a typographical error accidentally crept in it and in 
one particular sentence changed the entire meaning of the 
writer’s words. The sentence in question, as it appeared in 
Forest and Stream, read: “In one of them, and especially in the 
Grand American Handicap, have the interests of every shooter, 
high and low, expert and amateur, been neglected.”” The 
absence of the letter ‘“‘n’’ created the havoc. Instead of the 
word ‘‘one’”’ it should have read “none.” While there is 
little doubt but that the readers of Forest and Stream readily 
recognized the true meaning of the sentence, | felt that a slight 
reference to the matter might not be out of place and besides 
would make all the more clear a statement that means just 
what it says. 

The widespread enthusiasm that has been created by the 
Grand American Handicap is a matter of much pleasure and 
encouragement, and in return the assurance is given by the 
munagement that in order *o merit further approbation all 
that is possible in the way of careful arrangements and judic- 
ious handling of the tournament will be carried out from start 
to finish. Already the closest attention has been given every- 
thing in connection with this, the greatest of great shoots, as 1t 
is the desire of the management to conduct the event without a 
flaw upon its record. Justice and equity will be accorded 
one and all, so that there will be no occasion for the slightest 
murmur of complaint. The many leading and distinctive 
features are bound to meet with unanimous approval. To 
begin with, arrangements have been made with Mr. Ben. O. 
Bush, of Kalamazoo, Mich., to furnish a set of his electric live 
bird traps and his patent Electric Unknown Pull. In an event 
of so great importance as the Grand American_ Handicap, it is 
essential that the order in which the traps are pulled should be 
absolutely unknown to all persons, the puller included. Mr. 
Bush’s Electric Unknown Pull accomplishes this, and the order 
in which the traps are pulled will be positively unknown. Ar- 
rangements have also been made with Messrs. W. G. Clark and 
Thomas House, of Altoona, Pa., to funish a set of their Cones- 
oga traps, which were so highly spoken of in Forest and 
Stream’s report of the Boiling Springs Club’s tournament in 
last week’s issue. The work of the handicapping committee 
will be characterized by careful judgment and consideration in 
each and every instance. It will be the aim of the official 
handicappers, to positively ascertain the correct shooting form 
of all contestants. The relative standing and ability of each 
entry will command their closest scrutiny, since above all 
other details they are staunch in their determination to accord 
justice in every case, so.that all shooters will be placed on an 
equal footing thus insuring a fair field and no favors and with 
equal opportunities to all to win the coveted prize. 

ELMER E. SHANER, Manager. 


Illinois State Sportsmen’s Association. 


Mr. H. B. Meyers, of 148 Monroe street, Chicago, Ills., Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of the Illinois State Sportsmen’s Association, 
has issued the following notice to the secretaries of all gun clubs 
in the State of Illinois: 

“The twenty-first annual convention and tournament of the 
Illinois State Sportsmen’s Association will be held in Chicago 
beginning June 3 to 8, and it is the wish of the off cers of the 
association to make this a most memorable affair in two nar- 
ticulars, first, that of the discussion of game protection and, 
secondly, to receive a large list of entries to the shooting con- 
tests of the tournament. In view of the very lengthy reports 
of the officers on the subject of game legislation, the directors 
have deemed it wise to make the convention a two days’ affair 
and devote the entire session of Monday evening, June 3, to the 
reports of officers and the discussion of game protection, and on 
Tuesday evening. June 4, to the election of officers and other 
business that may come before the convention. 

“I respectfully call attention of all gun clubs to articles IV. 
and V. of our constitution, as herewith appended, and invite 
clubs not now members of this association who desire to partici- 
pate in the convention and tournament to comply with the 
provisions of the same at an early date, and to the members 
now on the roll to remit their dues and assessments with a full 
list of officers and members by May 1, 1895.” 

The articles in the constitution which Mr. Meyers calls atten- 
tion to are worded as follows: 

“Article [V.—Any sportsman’s association or club in the 
State, organized for the protection of game birds or fisb, or for 

he enforcement of laws against the killing of either of them, 
may become a member of this association, upon written appli- 
cation being made, accompanied by a copy of its constitution 
and a list of its officers, upon a majority vote of the Board of 
Directors being had to admit such association or club.” 

“Article V.—Sec. 1. The annual dues from each subordinate 
association or club shall be five dollars, payable in advance; 
and each association or club shall be liable for an assessment 
not to exceed ten dollars in any one year; said assessment only 
to be made upon vote of the association, at a regular or special 
meeting. Sec. 2. Any association or club in arrears fur dues 
or assessments shall not be entitled to a vote at the annual con- 
vention; nor shall any person be entitled to contests for prizes 
=P by this association, as a member of such association or 
club. 

He Wouldn’t Do So Now. 

MICHIGAN.---I have hada gun for seven years. When I was 
eleven I shot in a glass ball shoot at Devil’s Lake. I didn't use to 
think anything of banging away at a flock of birds on the ground. 
But 1 wouldn’t do it now, and it all comes of reading the Forest 
and Stream. WILLARD 8. COE. 

Gives It First Place. 

MAINE..---I have purchased Forest and Stream for years at the 
news-stand, and give it the first place in the ranks of sportsmen’s 
journals, J. V. H. HARRIS. 


STREAM. 
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Onondaga Sportsmen’s Club. 


Syracuse, N. Y., March 15.—The medal shoot of the Onon- 
daga Sportsmen’s Club this afternoon included a Supper Shoot, 
the losing side paying for a supper at W. S. Barnum’s Hotel, at 
Maple Bay. The match brought out about twenty sportsmen 
the opposing sides being captained by D. M. Lefever, and C, T. 
Arno. The shooters worked hard for their respective sides, 
but poor scores were made, as the wind was blowing a gale, 
and the traps were strung up to their highest tension. Arno’s 
team won by nine targets, but both teams enjoyed the spread 
which was prepared for them. Col. Courtney and C. A, Ginty 
tied for a class medal and in the shoot off the colonel broke ail 
his targets, winning by a single break. Chas. Becker won B 
Class after a hard battle, with the score of 33. Will Jennings 
carried away the C Class, with 33 to his credit. The day was 
fine, but the strong wind that was blowing made the shooting 
hard. Scores: 

Medal and supper shoot, 50 targets, unknown angles: 


Lefever’s Team. 


Se, SOE 0 cecksvcaspun 1010111111111101100111111 
1101 101101011110110001101—36 
Ei IN, wn os axenbasacaen 1100011111001111110001101 
1111111111011000011111111—36 
Ge SO gic aSestecsand OLIOLLIIC1100111101101101 
1019110101110111011110101—33 
oe; ek civadasakaceeaese 0001110111011110101101100 
1000111111100010111010011—30 
A. G. Courtney. ....scccceees 0110110011011110110011111 
0111111111111011110110101 —37 
J. Montgomery.............. 0001111111110001101001011 
1111010100110011011010111—3L 
Win NR sca ncncevsuensvene 1101000011110001110000010 
0000010101011110111110111—26 
SPR IE nox dcavcsancs 10001001 1000111 1000010101 


1000101101101010101110100—25—254 


Arno’s Team. 


aes MR cecdenocnwesneer 1011101010001101111101110 
1011101111111101111010110—35 

Bir Me RN ho cd ccscanencave OLILLLIOLIOLIOIOIIIOIONII1 
10111011 10010111111111101—37 

NN oi See 0001111001100101110110100 
0111010100110011011001110 —27 

ROR PRs sss ccacckebabece 10101 10001000111010110111 
11001111 10101111111011101— 33 

NN ease doavendkeucen 0101111111101111100011111 
1111111101100111111110110—29 

Se UR. cscnksckan ion 1100110010011010100010100 
0111011110101010011100101—26 

PP AR Gs oven cdvccavioasn 1111010101111000110111111 
1111011110191011011001111—36 

Jim NE Widusacimnbensceace OLLOLLOLLILLIOLIOOLIOILIIO 


0100001101100110101101011—30—263 
The following shooters shot in the medal race, but were not 
entered in the supper teams: 


ip MIR coc bsckeescGancnccckncee 101111101101111011 1001110 
1111110001011011011110110 —36 

Pec =o. ccyeuskeunecene 1110101111000011110111011 
1100111010101190111100111—33 

BAB er WOTNGR. «6 nin os vissevccscees 1100111101110110111101111 


0111110000900010011110011 —31 

No. 2, 15 targets, $1, three moneys: F. Lefever, 14; Wagner, 
12; Glennon, Blizzard, Ginty and Courntey, 11; Boyd, D. Le- 
fever and Morris, 10; Becker, 9; Mann and Holden, 7. 

No. 3, same: Morris, 15; Wagner and D. Lefever, 12; Boyd, 
11; Blizzard and F. Lefever, 10; Glennon, Courtney and Becker, 
9; Mann and Ginty, 7; Holden, 5. 

No. 4, 10 targets, $1: Courtney, 10; F. Lefever and Ginty, 9: 
Arno, Walters, Blizzard and Becker, 8; Wagner and Morris, 7: 
D. Lefever, 6; Mann and Holden, 5. 

No. 5, same: Morris, 9; Boyd, Becker and Mann, 8; Holden 
and Blizzard, 7; F. Lefever, 4. A. R. K. 


The Dupont Tournament. 


Mr. R. S. Waddell, of Cincinnatti, O., special agent of the 
Dupont Powder Company, has mailed a copy of the prospectus 
of that company’s tournament, which will be held at Cincinnati 
on May 7,8 and 9. The tournament is.“‘open to eve: y sports- 
man; no one barred; no handicap; contestants classify them- 
selves.”” The amount of cash added to purses and offered as 
prizes is $1,220. 

The system to be adopted at this tournament is to classify 
shooters (in a manner described below) as either experts or 
amateurs. All events are at known traps unknown angles, but 
experts shoot at one set of traps, amateurs at another set, $200 
being added to the purses at each set of traps on all three days, 
the programmes for each day being precisely similar, Experts 
shoot eight events at 20 targets, $3 entrance, $15 added to each 
purse; amateurs shoot eight events also, but at 15 targets, $2 
entrance, $15 being added to each purse, Experts have no part 
or lot in the amateurs’ purses, In addition to the above money 
added to the purses, the Dupont Company gives $300 cash to be 
divided among the experts who make the five highest averages 
in events 4 and 6 on each day, the $300 being divided into five 
moneys. Another sum of $200 is divided into five moneys 
among the amateurs in a similiar manner for the highest 
average in these six events. The condition affixed to these 
prizes is that contestants in events 4 and 6 on each day must 
use Dupont’s Smokeless powder. Machine and hand loaded 
shells for use in these events can be obtained on the grounds. 
If special wadding, etc., is desired, orders should be sent by 
April 1. 

The prospectus, by way of explaining the classification, ect., 
states: 

“The attention of contestants is particularly called to the 
following special rules, under which they are expected io 
classify uhemselves, and to accept the consequences of their 
own under-estimate of their skill. Any shooter making an 
average of ninety per cent. or more in any three events at traps 
for amateurs, will be excluded from subsequent events of that 
day at the traps for amateurs. Known experts will be limited 
to the events at traps for experts. In competing for cash prizes 
for highest averages in events 4 and 6 of each day, contestants 
expecting tu make an average of ninety per cent. or better in 
the six amateur prize events, should enter in events 4 and 6 each 
day, at the traps for experts, as a ninety per cent. average or 
better in the six amateur prize events will exclude the con- 
testants from sharing in the cash prizes for amateurs. Con- 
testants at traps for amateurs may, under rule first, forfeit 
interest in cash prizes to amateurs for averages.” 

The conditions and general information take up the last page 
of the prospectus and are as follows: ‘‘Rules of the A. 8. A. in 
force at date of tournament to govern, except when they con- 
flict with the special features adopted herein: All shooting will 
be at unknown angles and from known traps. The system 
adopted is rapid fire, and sportsmen are requested to enter each 
morning in squads in all the events of the day. Should any 
desire to withdraw, the entrance fee of events in which they do 
not participate will be refunded, All shooting for purses and 
prizes is class shooting. The park will be open for practice 
shooting, Monday, May 6. Three cents each for targets will be 
dedu from all purses. Five blue rock traps and electric pull 
will be used at each score. These will be under the personal 
supervision of Mr. John Parker, of Detroit, who will assist 
throughcut the tournament. Finely illustrated programmes of 


about twenty-eight pages will be ready for mailing March 20; 
these will be maile! to all the addresses we cau obtain. To 
answer the many inquiries that come to us daily, and that 
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sportsman may have early advices of the Dupont tournament, 
we issue this prospectus. We submit our system, under which 
sportsmen will classify themselves, believing that it will secure 
an adequate adjustment of all differences that may arise be- 
tween experts and amateurs and permit equal enjoyment of 
the tournament by all classes. Tne more skillful amateurs will, 
we believe, prefer to class themselves as experts and share the 
larger purses and greater honors. A large nuinber of sportsmen 
have signified their intention to be present and are already 
doing preparatory work with Dupont Smokeless. We have 
room for five hundred contestants at Spring Grove Avenue Ball 
Park and extend a cordial invitation to every sportsman to 
come and participate in this great shooting carnival. Address 
all inquiries regarding the Dupont tournament to R. S. Wad- 
dell, general agent, Cincinnaiti, Ohio.” 








Nebraska Trap Notes. 


Omaha, Neb., March 12.—In regard to the J. C. Read-J. W. 
Den, 100 live bird match, Mr. Read being the victim of a com- 
bination of disorders, the men have drawn down their money, 
with the understanding that the shoot shall come off later in 
the spring. 7 

The State Sportsmen’s Association’s annual tournament will 
be held in this city, June 13, 14and 15. The local clubs are 
determined to make it an attractive affair. There will be $500 
of added money and prizes aggregating in value double this 
amount. Frank S. Parmelee, the Secretary, will superintend 
the arrangements and he asserts that we are to have the great 
est shoot ever neld in this section of the country. 

SANDY GRISWOLD. 


Weir City’s Programme. 

Mr. W. W. Mcllhany, Secretary of the Business Men’s Gun 
Club, of Weir City, Kansas, who is also Secretary of the 
Amateur Trapshooter’s Association of Missouri and Kansas, 
has mailed us a copy of his club’s programme for the Ninth 
Annual Tournament of the Association at Weir City on May 
8-10. Page 1 of the programme contains a list of officers of both 
the Association and of the Business Men’s Club, and also a 
capital portrait of Weir City’s Mayor, Dr. D. W. King, Presi- 
dent of the Gun Club. Page 2 is headed by the query: Have 
you heard about Weir City, Kansas? The query, if answered 
in the negative, finds a reply in the following lines: 

“The busiest and hest business town of its size in Kansas. 
Not excelled in the United States for amount of shipments and 
the number of laborers employed. It contains the largest zinc 
smelter in the world. This plant has a daily capacity of 78,000 
pounds, with twenty-six furnaces and twenty-two kilns. It 
employs 400 men, and its monthly pay roll amounts to 
$25,000.90. Its brand of ‘Cherokee’ spelter has gained a 
world-wide reputation. Weir City, being the centre of the 
great coal belt, produces an immense amount of coal, which 
gives employment yearly to thousands of men. Train-load 
after train-load of coal leaves the city daily, and the monthly 
pay-rolls of the different mining companies of Weir City 
amounts to $75.000.00. An enormous trade is done by the 
numerous merchants of Weir City, the annual sales of one store 
being over $150,000.00. The light and water plant of Weir 
City is efficient in every respect. Three deep artesian wells 
supply the 6,000 inhabitants of Weir City and the 4,000 in 
adjacent camps, with crystal pure water throughout the year, 
while the streets of the city are brilliantly lighted by elec- 
tricity, and over 1,000 incandescent lights are in use by the 

itizens. 

% Recent building improvements have placed Weir City in the 
front ranks, as its fine school buildings, magnificent churches 
and solid brick business blocks present all the attractiveness of 
a progressive city of the times. Its railroad facilities are 
unsurpassed, as the Kansas City, Ft. Scott & Memphis, with 
six regular passenger trains daily, and the St. Louis & San 
Francisco Railway, with its numerous branches, reach out in 
all directions.” j 

The next thing in the programme to engross the attention of 
its readers is a clear and succinct statement of the rules gov- 
erning the shoot. It will be noticed that the shoot is open ouly 
to amateurs, and that “‘no pooling or dropping for place will be 
tolerated.’’ ‘The seed has been sowed on good ground and the 
harvest is close at hand! The rules in detail are as follows: 

“This is an association of trap shvoters, with no other 
apparent object than an annual reunion, at which the amateur 
shooters of the great Southwest can meet and enjoy this popu- 
lar sport and the society of each other for a few days. In order 
that this pleasant intercourse may be conducted to the best 
interests of all, during the meeting at Weir City, the following 
general and special rules will govern all contests: 

“This shoot will be open only to amateurs, and all known pro- 
fessionals and paid agents of dealers and manufacturers will be 
barred. Thestatement is made here so that none can misun- 
derstand it. The shoot is being run solely for the benefit of 
amateurs. When we wrote our address of welcome we forgot 
the ‘professional’ and ‘paid agent’, and, while we have but the 
kindliest feelings for them, we must ask them to excuse haste 

bad pen. 

-—" pooling or dropping for place will be tolerated. : ‘This is 
putting it plain, yet we but state the facts.’ To aid in main- 
taining this stand, the management would like to have every 
shooter, before entering any event, sign the register agreeing 
not to drop for van, or to pool, and to help the management 
o suppress this evil. 

The graduating handicap will be used, which is simply this: 
All shooters start on equal basis of known traps and known 
angles. All winners of first and second moneys will shoot in 
the next event at known traps and unknown angles, and so 
continue until they fall below these moneys, when they may 
return to known traps and angles. To those who think this is 
no handicap, we say come ard try it. Our unknown angles 
will be so regulated that one trial will convince the veriest 
amateur that they are a handicap. The rise for 10 and 12 
guage guns will be the same, but 10 guage guns will shoot the 
traps in reverse order; that is: When 10 guage stands at No. 1, 
he will shoot No. 5 bird; at No. 2, he shoots No, 4 bird; at No. 
3, he shoots No. 3 bird; at No. 4, he shoots No. 2 bird, and at 
No. 5, he shoots No. 1 bird. ‘ - 

“The Owl shoot, the Kansas vs. Missouri Team shoot, and the 
iadividual Championship shoot can be coutested for only by 
shooters residing in Kansas or Missouri. Other events are 

m to any amateur. 

Orel chovting will be rapid fire from five traps (except at 
unknown traps, when only three will be used), and American 
Association Rules will govern, except that we reserve the right 
to regulate height and speed of unknown angles; and it will rest 
with the referee to use ‘‘no bang no bird’’ system, according to 
his judgment, i. e. unless the referee shall judge that the 
shooter wilfully refused to fire his gun, another bird will be 
allowed. All purses (except 6 and 7 on Thursday, and 8 on 
Friday) will be divided into four moneys: 40, 30, 20 and 10 per 
cent. All ties will be divided or shot off in the next event. 
Each shooter in a tie may draw his prorata. Shooting will 
commence promptly at 8.30 A. M.” F 

In the programme it will be found that all events are uniform 
both as regards entrance money and targets; each is at 15 tar- 
gets, $2 entrance. This, of course, is necessary wherever the 
graduated handicap is used. The second day’s programme con- 
tains the “Owl team shoot,” three men to a team, bona fide 
members of the same club, 30 targets to a man, viz.: 10 known, 
10 unknown, 10 expert rules. The Kansas vs, Missouri team 
shoot also takes place the same day; this is a six man team race, 
25 targets per man, everything known. The sum of $10 is 
added to every purse in the ordinary sweepstakes, $50 being 
added to the Owl shoot purse; the club adds altogether about 


. 


$300 incash. The programme concludes with two pages of 
“Pointers,’? which contain a fund of information. The first of 
these ‘“‘pointers’’ states that ‘‘Jack’”’ Parker will run the shoot. 
What they think of him in Weir City is best told in their own 
words: ‘“T’o those who have never met him, we will say that the 
Business Men’s Gun Club considers that the crowning success 
of their efforts to provide a good meeting has been achieved in 
securing this popular and practical representative of the trap 
in the capacity of manager.” Railroad rates at a single fare 
and special hotel rates have also been secured. The Weir City 
Hotel will be the headquarters of th3 shooters. The closing 
sentence is: ‘‘Grounds will be open and traps ready for practice 
on Tuesday. May 7.” 

For further particu'ars or programmes address W. W. Mc- 
Ilhany, Weir City, Kansas. 





Bronx River Gun Club. 


West Farms, N. Y., March..—-A few members of the Bronx 
River Gun Club put in an appearance at the club grounds this 
afternoon. Targets and live birds furnished the sport, five 
target events being decided first, followed by four live bird 
races, 5 birds each sweep, American Association rules govern- 
ing in all events. The live birds were a good lot of strong 
flyers, a brisk wind aiding them materially. Scores: 

No. 1, 10 targets, everything known: Wheeler, 8; Nicholas, 
anid McManus, 7; Edwards, 6. 

No. 2, same: Edwards and McManus, 7; Usher and Nichols, 5. 

No. 3, same: Nichols, 10; Edwards, 9; Wheeler. 6; McManus, 
5; Usher and Martin, 4; Henry, 3; Sport, 1. 

No. 4, same: Nichols, 10; Edwards, 9; McManus, Blumenberg, 
Wheeler, and Hall, 6: Martin, 5; Sport, 3. 

No. 5, same: Edwards, Nichols, and Blumenberg, 9; Wheeler 
and Henry, 7; Hail, 6; McManus and Usher, 4 





No. 6. No. 7. No. 8. No. 9. 
MEM ccexdcuvuncin ded 22120—4 22222—5 11102—4 21112—5 
MR i wexccucusenae 01212—4 02022—3 20000—1 10020—2 
SN ea sninv ee ese oxen 10110—3 11111—5 022224 12221—5 
Blumenberg.............12222—5 
MN idipa ad var buss secwee's 00020—1 21220—4 

PON ice 0x ss00 ves cscee 00202—2—11120—4—22001—3—01112—4 
Edwards ..............--12222—5 

err re rere 12221—5 11102—4 


Lever Beat Terry. 


Marion, N. J., March 16.—W. W. Lever, of Elizabeth, N. J., 
and Dan Terry, of Plainfield N. J., shot a race at 25 live 
birds, $100 a side, 28 yards rise, 50 yards boundary, use of one 
barrel only, gun in any position. Lever shot his opponent out on 
the 23d round, as shown in the score given below. Sweeps filled 
in the balance of the day at the traps. Among those present 
were: Neaf) Apgar, F. Van Dyke, Nate Astfalk, of Elizabeth, 
who acted as referee, Aaron Woodruff, H. Folsom, C. W. Todd, 
Blodgett, Wm. Ross, J. R. Dickson, Tom Brantingham, Scott 
Terry and his brother, William, John Benner, W. Schorbe, 
“apt. Cramer, Jerry Maher, EK. A. Geoffroy, F. Batsch, Chris 


Reinhardt, etc. Scores: 
45413334415114544234425 
ALATTALTTITAHONE TRACT AS 

W W Lever...... .... 1101101101011111110001 1-16 
352314531355412411221314 
STTACPALTAAAAYSABATT TSA 

D Terry..eccccccessees 10110001011110001010111--13 

No. 1, 4 birds, $3: Reinhardt and Capt. Jones, 3; J. Benner, 2. 
No. 2, * same: No. 3. No. 4. 

NI. can kectcdsne scar 0120—2 1101200—4 2200—2 

NG os iiciciic 6 avneeewen 1110—3 2121020—5 

OR aire caeea gies susan oa 1221—4 2222102—6 2111 -4 

a _ 2022—3 1222102—6 2120-3 

Mc canmunw ence adauls 2101—3 1111110—6 

MM ives caycacecnensaxee 2021—3 1121122—7 

MES oe 570 atid wie siviasccts 1120-3 1002000—2 0102—2 

DEM A inccsweecéscwoss 0110—2 0021202—4 2121-4 

IN sie saat teat evades 2101012—5 22—2 

WE arena tne wanna cancaes 1122112—7 


*No. 2 and 4 were same as No. 1; No. 3 was 7 birds, $5. 
No. 5, 10 birds, $5, two moneys: Geottroy, 9; Apgar and 
Woodruff, 8; Ross, 6; Folsom, 5. 


Live Birds at Morristown. 


Morristown, N. J., March 12.—Frank Class, of this place, ad 
vertised a 50 bird race, $25 entrance, birds extra, for to-day. It 
was expected that Brewer, Elliott and several other crack shots 
of New York and New Jersey would be present. As it was, 
however, the field was composed of but four shooters, the scores 
they made being given below. Class shot in great form, killing 
49 out of 50; T. W. Morfey was second with 45, E. D. Fulford 
third with 44, while James Timmons of this place, could only 
total 39, falling down very badly in his first 25. From the 
number of first barrel kills it looks as if every shooter was dead 


on most of his birds. Scores: 
PPL TRAERA AREEN MSBEN LS wz 7 

CR dsvevccad 2222122222221121112210122-2% 
KARA LETPHOOR EAS KR CREAR ECORYS 
212122121222222111122122 1-25-49 
ALOAT NOR AWCH ZACZNANN AKA 

Morfey......... 2121 sizv0sZ112022 101111 1 21 
RRADA LRA REDAN NO RAAS SIL ERE 
121112112112121111201121 1—23—45 

rare PIPE TR PSR ACEYN TESN SKE 

Fulford........ LiL51270123112911001111111 Es 
PNARNA2 9373 0-99 9N 6 SPE LE 
1111211901112111103111111 1-3—« 

. SASANNENSN ZENG LR LRN CVE 

Timmons...... 2111100200121111001121020—17 
RPRACLIIALATARNS LA LER EO 
1111111110212111+*21111+*1 1~92-29 


Rockaway Park Gun Club. 


The members of the Rockaway Park Rod and Gun Club held 
their Marclt*cluh shoot on March 9. There was a fair attend- 
ance of shooters, who kept things moving in a lively manner 
until ‘nearly train time; almost 2,000 targets were thrown dur- 
ing the day. The captain of the club, “Schorty,” does not 
believe in throwing targets so that anybody can break them; 
on the contrary, he screws the trap springs up to the highest 
uotch and throws the targets as far and as fast as possible, the 
angles being very acute. “Expert rules” means practically 
one man up, five unknown traps, the indicator being turned 
for each shot. A glance at the conditions of the different 
events will show there was a great variety of styles of shooting. 
The purses were divided under the “straight out’’ system. tkose 
present preferring that system to any other suggested hitherto. 
John Fleming, Secretary of the Hill Rifle Club, Fifty-third 
street between Ninth and Tenth avenues, bossed the trap boys, 
and did his work, as usual, in an excellent manner. A. Roath 
scored all the events, while J. Salmon, of Rockaway Park, did 
the greater part of the pulling of the traps. The referee’s 
departovent was in charge of Henry Heyer, winner of the 95 
live bird badge of the North Side Gun Club, of Queens County, 
N. Y. The number of targets thrown gives ample proof that 
all the work of the shoot, clerical or otherwise, was done in a 

rompt and satisfactory manner. Among those present were: 
‘hos. Lyons, one of the oldest trapshooters in this section, and a 


prominent member of the North Side Gun Club of Queens 
County, L. I.; T. P. McKenna, a member also of the Emerald 
Club, aud appropriately enough shooting Irish shells made by 
Weekes & Co., of Dublin, Ireland; H. Walsh, who says he now 
prefers Rockaway Park to Canarsie: C. “‘McManus,’’ with bis 
setter dog, a son of Gladstone; B. E. Wickes, John Ertell, J. 
and E. Bourke, ruling spirits of the club; J. Meyer, C. W. 
Wash, R. Woods, H. P. Scott (the club’s Adonis), John Tier- 
pan, Major Spott, a gentleman fond of shooting with both gun 
and rifle, a veteran of the Franco-Prussian war, and a skilled 
taxidermist; Prof. Carl Dietz, M. Betz, L. H. Schort, B. 
Edwards, ete. Mr. Lyons is the inventor of the pulling appar 
atus used by this club, and by the New York County Gun Club 
In all probability he will have a specimen of this apparatus in 
use at the State shoot at Saratoga; it is many years since he 
missed a shoot of the State Sportsmen’s Association. Scores 
made during the day are: ? 

No. 1, 15 ee. everything known; Schorty and Woods, 13; 
Scott, 12; Wash, 11; Walsh, 9; Edwards, 7. 

No. 2, 10 known angles, 10 expert rules‘and 5 pairs, haadicap 
allowances: 





ON aoe na veccseees 00111010010101010011 11 10 10 10 11—17 
eee 11101011111110100111 11 10 11 10 10—22 
WOR Bs ceccasas 11100111111111111010 11 01 11 10 11—24 
BREE oo xo cas concen, 11111111010001111001 11 00 00 10 00—17 
PS os ce wucecceue 10111111111101110111 11 11 10 00 10—23 
WR danas aawsaces 01000001000110110100 01 00 10 11 10—12 
No. 3, same as above: 
WM Bi aide casczces 11111111111111111011 10 10 10 11 11—26 
WO dec easasssoedeec 11111011111111101111 11 11 10 10 11—26 
Edwards 00101110101101111001 10 01 00 01 00—15 
Scott, 5 01010111110011001001 11 11 00 11 00—17 
POM do ccingecanmace 11111101111111111110 10 11 10 11 11--26 


WOME sc dds moods eaes 01001010110110101100 10 11 01 10 11—17 
No. 4, 15 targets, everything known, handicap allowances: 
Walsh (3) 13, Heyer (1) 13, E. Bourke (3) 11, Woods 14, Scott 
(1, 11, Schorty 12, Spott (3) 9, Wash 11, Edwards (1) 9. 
No. 5, 5 known angles, 5 expert rules, 7,walking match, second 
barrel count one-half, 4 pairs, handicap allowances: 


a ne 00111111111110111 10 11 11 00—19 

WR Sacnscsnteucescnase 11111110112111210 11 11 10 11—21 

PR Dia dsenecanenusntns 10010101011000122 00 00 10 11—11 

Dn ee 11000100000211110 10 00 00 01— 9 1-2 
WEG ieisince rev ccwedeans 11110110010111011 00 00 10 10—14 

OOF onc cccncevedewune 00111101110111101* 11 11 10 11—19 

PENG as osc cmavcawnase 01111111110111112 11 00 11 11—20 1-2 

No. 6, 10 known angles, 10 expert rules: 

ROOM io ot aks cacccdcausssienoasanecs 00010010010010000010— 5 
WN aiken ii acc icsneaparseodzacene 10000111101111111111—15 
PRED annietnena.damceadacaustsmecadcnaent 10111011111111111011—17 
NOM Ce 0564 cavacasgeees accnseudesoas 10111100001 100010001— 9 
WM Saco occucdonedyeneodwsediaeces 11101101110011111011—15 
WO ria 4 0100's. w nnisarslaeinncacneimeaeensias 1111101011111101110i—16 
CMU aa nedae ee oedunwa van ceutaseudess 11111101011011111111—17 
Me MN 65s Sdidaciecesescnrsdcescesvads 11101011000111101111—14 
WOO aa oa Wend duleld Gecdeciec cn ccsisiewe dean 11001001010100011110—10 
ENON oa oe Scdsiede xd wok nse dunssascceees 11011110110010101001—12 
WIP o dat adiastccvecuoecscciwacnuat: 10111110110111111010—15 
PROCURING orien vis cicis twas cc ese ccisisnsaced 00010101101000000100— 6 
PMI oe aca cduenicses wesiuecasduane ces 0000001 1010000000001— 4 


‘No. 7, 5 targets, walking match, second barrel to count. one- 
half: Schorty 5, Edwards and Wash 3 1-2, Tiernan 3, McKenna 
21-2, Bourke 2, Keim 1-2, Spott 0. 

No. 8, same as No. 2: 





Rawat, Bq... 0ccccses 11101001111111001110 10 10 11 10 10—20 
MAM Besiceicctawond waves 10110101110001101111 10 10 10 10 10—18 
RIOR Dock casecsuniic 11100010111101110110 10 10 10 10 11—19 
WOES 5 Sc seis we cadaiesee 1OL10111111111101101 11 10 00 11 11—23 
SOME cvsccsasvccenct 11111111110001010110 10 11 10 10 11—21 
WONG: S2ccecnsesanes 01111010110001010001 10 10 00 11 10—15 
PMOROMMER. «5 55.0 sects 00101001100000001100 10 10 01 10 10—11 
WON cd cnacchovnceaa 11101001100000001011 01 00 00 00 10—11 
TE TMD 6 6.0.0 saias'ees 11000000001000000000 00 00 11 10 10— 7 
DOMED ciccncdcncunse 10110111010101100111 00 10 00 10 11-17 
is sc ccc cas vaca 01101001110000110009 00 10 10 00 10—11 
OWRD cones vcincecsens 10010000110010000101 01 10 00 00 10—10 

*For targets only. 

No. 9, 15 known angles, 10 expert rules: ~* 
RMN Seve ga scegaend yds dened. ots 1111011111101101111101101—20 
MOU Sig sac tate cneeccovaccuces 1111001010010100111101110—15 
WHR nile 0ccs0 co onguseeaaearwec ce 1100011111111001101001111—17 
IN So ia ee an a stand dade kinda 1101101001111101111010011—17 
ere --1111010001011111001101000—14 
WOMasdcddcccucccsvuuvcaebocud 0101101111101110111111111—20 

No. 10, 25 targets, expert rules: 
MMI ik 4.0 ceasadaviecedeacucaqad 1110111100011111111110101-—19 


1111011101010111010111100—17 
1111011110111111101110110—20 
1110000011111111110101111—18 
1110110010111100111011011—17 


" 0101101101011011010010100—13 
No. 11, 25 targets, everything known: 





RMR ac crddacucccneccavedaass 0110111111111101111101110—20 
NNO ds cla La crc caacuaemucencess 1110011110101110111111111—20 
WOR sea wcudtncesnvdeorsase needs 1101011111000111111111111—20 
NO hee Cs cancakevescvnccsdecios 1101101111011111011001001—17 
II ess sconce cescsacasesss 1101111111111101111111111 —23 
JACK POT. 


New Utrecht Gun Club. 


On March 13, twelve members of the New Utrecht Gun 
Club, of Woodlawn, L. I., shot a special sweepstake under the 
the Club handicaps at the Eighty-Second Street and Third 
Avenue grounds. Class A men shot at 20 singles and 5 pairs; 
class B at 23 singles and 5 pairs; class C at 24 singles and 6 









pairs. Scores: 

DP NS Bares ccasceticaccddecdess 11111111110110011111 —17 
Dr Cr Gy Dh catea cas cucasea ccna 11110111010111101101111 —18 
VG NE: Bhi os cosccccceenccas 11100111011111011111 —16 
ED GIN Coo oii dacinencseaces 111101111011011111111110—20 
RP Ee NI Bie de dscinicievedwaeceses 11111111101011011111 —l7 
Re PS Cleo vc csccccawmasieess 000101011011110101111011—15 
SIP RI vinikcvcccccviccscceces 11110011011111110000111 —16 
C Perwmenet, OF, Bioccccccsccccccss 11001110110111001101 —13 
Di Ee CR TRG occccisccntenns 1LIOLILOLIIONNII1111 —17 
BE WN Biviccvccecsssesswuad 00000011111011010101 —10 
Be Rac wkc cadcecdasccccesencesad 000111101100001110010100—11 
WPS Wed inssctecessaccecee<e 100001011000000000011101— 8 

Five pairs. 

MI ais cid enladaxdsscdneseanesakanwe 1011111011 ~—8 
IN .0. cid. 4 edn seeedas ovewa mdegdeuaaen, 0110111010 -—6 
PN NIN aiig co Cotas dudeavauaguasedanaeds 1101111010 —7 
ee MR vc cancet sim acdadesccucensaed 00 01 00 10 10 00—3 
ORE ares caldancoevcancetawanakuneasywete 1100100101 —5 
BIE cance es caticeeendnteus aaa 00 11 10 10 10 10—6 
ME SoS caadcsxkxedasunescnund pageaue 0011001000 —3 
WOR hbo iancescdeccexns a i ooranea aes 0111110010 —6 
Ih TR SIN aso iasipvaracutadssuuwndesun 00 00 00 w —0 
BINT uk occa ceeunaceevicswaduwcaciars 1010101010 —h 
BAe iikn adie dxdiaincaekowdedue xaasaesauans 00 00 01 10 01 10—4 
Siler xciwhas sodunaendaeetencavecesetal 01 10 00 00 16 00—3 


The above totals show that Deacon won first money and the 
prize donated by the Club with a total of 25 out of 30. The 
other shooters finished in the following order, the numbers in 
brackets showing the totals shot at: Bennett 33, 24; Van Brunt 
30, 23; P. A. Hegeman 36, 23; Grieff 30, 22; Fessenden 36, 21; 
Littlefield 33, 19; Furgueson 30, 19; Hegeman 26, 17; Lindsley 
30, 15; Lott 36, 15; Gilman 36, 10. 


Woodlawn, L. !., March 16 —This afternoon ‘fourteen mem- 
bers of the New Utrecht Gun Club entered the seventh contest 
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for the E. C. Powder Company’s Cup. T. H. Keller, of the 
United States Cartridge Company, was the only one to kill his 
10 birds, winning the cup. Sweepstakes of different kinds 
were also shot during the afternoon, the scores being given 
below. Conditions of the cup contest are 10 live birds, club 
handicap. Scores: 
T H Keller, B....2222222222—10 
D Deacon, A... 222221— 9 W F Sykes, B. 
R R Street, B...1201121122— 9 M F Lindstey, A‘ 
R Phister, A. ...2220222222— J Hammond, C.. 
D Bennett, B.... C Meyer A......1* 
Furgueson, A A. 1: W Gilman C....10021 
G E. Grieff, B..02* 

No. 2, 5 birds, class shooting: Furgueson 3d and Keller 5, 
Phister, Kattenstroth, W. F. Sykes and Bennett 4, Furgueson 
Jr., Grieff, Roberts and Tryon 3. 

No. 3. 4 birds, high guns: Furgueson Jr., Furgueson 3d and 
C. A. Sykes 4, Lindsley 3, Keller and C. Mayer 2, Gilman 1. 

No. 4, 5 birds, battery shooting: Furgueson Jr., Deacon and 
Meyer 5, C. A. Sykes 4, Gilman and Keller 3, Lott, Furgueson 
8d and Lindsley 2, W. F. Sykes 1. 









Unknown Gun Club. 


Brooklyn, N. Y., March 14.—The Unknown Gun Club held 
its regular monthly shoot this afternoon at Dexter Park, L. I. 
Eleven members took part in the club match. Four new mem- 
bers were elected, who »vill try their skill atthe April monthly 
shoot. The day was fine and birds first class. Scores: 

OS Se 2111110—6 J Akburst, 23.......2111000—4 
H Houseman, 28....2121011—6 H van Staden, .0021102—4 
H Knebel, 26........0221102—5 E A Vroome, 28 .0011110—4 






OSS 0112200—4+ H Boemerman, .0O1L01LL —4 
A Ramppen, 23 ....0102011—4 E Hauph, 21........ 0101012—4 
J Bohling, 26 ...... 1020102—4 H. K 


Some Syracuse Scores. 

Syracuse, N. Y., March 9.—Trap-shooting in Syracuse is be- 
coming quite afad. Scarcely a day passes but some of the 
local trap shots are at the traps pounding away for glory. A 
pretty race w: s decided at Mesina Springs to-day between six 
of our aspirants for the local honors of live bird shooting. The 
wind was blowing a gale from the west, right across the traps, 
making difficult shooting; the birds were a fair lot, and only a 
few gotaway. The honors of the day were carried away by 
Geo. Mann, A. S. White and Henry Chase, who killed all of 
their birds. Scores: 

H Chase. ...112121221211121—15 C F Arno..611112112220211—13 

G Mann. ...121112212221211—15 H George. .111001201021110—10 

A 8S White.211111221211221—15 W Holder..022220201121020—10 
A. R. K. 


Trap-Shooting at Mifflin. 
Patterson, Pa., March 13. The following live bird events 
were shot to-day by members of the Altoona Rod and Gun Club 


at Mifflin, Pa. 
No. 1, 20 birds, $10, two high guns: 
SE Ene c nies vesbsesesesngesssoses 01:222122000122022121—15, 
Clark, 30 22111200211211021—15 
7 22220012211220202021—15 


12211012211220201021—16 







No. 2, 15 birds, $7. two high guns: 





Clover, 27. .010212121012012—11 Adams, 27..201122220112112—13 

Clark, 30 . .021111001220222—11 Kane, 27. ..221222212120121—14 
No. 3, 15 birds, $7, two nigh guns: 

Clover, 27..001112121212010—11 Adams, 2 

Clark, 30. .111212221212010—14_ Kane, 27. 








--012211011101122—12 
--011021111221221—13 


Trap at Little Roch. 


Little Rock, Ark., March 14.—The fifteenth contest for the Pul- 
aski County medal resulted in a win for Duley with 42 out of 50: 
quite a creditable score in such a gale as was blowing on the day 
that the shoot 100k place. Irwin was very much in the race also, 
as he scored 41 and kept Duley guessing as to the outcome of the 
race. Dickinson, who is looked on as a sure winner of the trophy 
scored 3%, and thus narrowed the gap between him and Dr. 
French; at present he only leads the doctor two targets. While 
only two more contests will take place for the trophy, an interest- 
ing finish may he looked for. 

Medal contest, 40 targets. known traps. unknown angles: 
Duley.---- we eeee ee eDLIMOMLEL 1111221011 1111111001011111110011 111111 42 


Irwin....----++ +2 2QQ2O10211111 0 11120011111111011111001111101111111 41 
Dickinson... .-- --1111100111101110111110 100011011)111)11011110: 1111—39 
Troisdorf. . ..-- ~~ .1201200012011111121001100111) 211111110111111110011 


39 
Toahaet.--...c0. 14911000 110-1101111161111100111 1010011111001 1111001—35 
Lenow......e.++.-2Q120011103100111101111 1001310100111 10011111001 
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PAUL R. LITZKE. 
Hartford Gun Club. 


Hartford, Conn., March 16.—In cold and disagreeable weather 
the members ot the Hartford Gun Club shot off the seventh con. 
test in the series of prize shoots this afternvon. 
of members was very satisfactory. 
made in the prize shoot: 


if ‘ ‘The attendance 
The followirg scores were 


Risley --------- aos Seber wees TLTELILELLITIIONI LE —24 
GOOd WIN... +66 eee ee ee eee eee eee ee ee eee ee DIILIOLULLITIOLONI LL 111 —22 
I Se Uicersssouncsnsaurs ++. 10011 111: 110131!11111111—21 
Ford...---... e° ~ 1121101111101110710111111—21 
Wadsworth -..-. + 2110011) 1011011111110 1 11—20 
JONES .--- -- cevcee,...eees 1100010 10011011111011111—18 
DE ORINBDs 900 ©» 5c0c> 22 00ncnene nso ssp000 oh LSDRAUIIOIINAIIONNII—18 
Tucker ..--..-- 2-2 cece cece seeee ee eeee econ e DMM LIG1UON 111G01111011—17 
Treat ~ ++) 01111011101010011111161—17 
ROPKINS..-. -- eee eee cece eee eee eee eee ee - LWT 1101010111— 16 
Tae ss css ween eeeee eee eee ee oeL00111001111011110000110—14 
Buths..... 


- C8101 100100010110 1100 110-12 
D. &. WADSWORTH. 


Binghamton Gun Club. 
3inghamton, N. Y., March 12.—The scores given below were 
made to-day by three members of our club ina friendly three- 
cornered race. The scores were very good considering the dark 
day, high wind, chilly atmosphere and lack of practice. 
ditions of race, 100 empires, unknown angles: _ 

Es ececcscveseesssnsenss LULLED GLLIDTAL1I11111111 
PVLDDDELTTLG0119111111111 
TLITLIOLOLILLOLILA11111 
1111111111101110111110101—93 

- LOULTDTETLTL1112111011010 
PLIOUIITTALLILILL1110111 
OLUILITOILILLLITTTIOLILL 
110111 1110111101111011111—87 

The WARe Nees bee LEDTLLLT111119101111111 
LOOLLOTLIOLOOLLIIO1II1111 
1141110111101111011100100 
1101111101101111111011111—81 

WINFIELD. 


Con- 


G W Kendall 


SRE wiccecsuss 


Climax Club Shoot. 


Plainfield, N. J., March 13.—T'he members of the Climax 
Gun Club, held their regular monthly club shot at the Fanwood 
grounds this afternoon. The weather was altogether against 
good scoring, the light being bad and a strong wind blowing: 
in addition to the weather eccentricities, the targets flew high 
and low alternately making the shooting hard. The scores in 
the club shoot, given ! elow, tells the story of that event, while 
the table shows how the boys shot in the various sweeps, the 


records of Van Dyke, Keller and Apgar being good ones. Van 


FOREST AND STREAM. 





Dyke broke 49 out of 50 in the sweeps, while Apgar got 46 and 
Keller 45 out of the same number. During the afternoon, in 
both sweeps and club race, these three shooters shot at 75 tar- 
gets, unknown angles; Keller and Van Dyke broke 67 out of 
75, an average of 89 1-3 per cent., Apgar being close behind 
with 66 out of 75, an average of 88 per cent. During the after- 
noon, in the first event after the club shoot, ‘‘Dutchy’’ Smith 
had the misfortune to burst his gun. There was a flaw in the 
chamber of the right barrel and ‘‘Dutchy”’ had been shooting 
the left barrel during the afternoon; somebow or another he 
forgot the flaw and placed a shell in the right barrel. Result: 
The tearing away of the whole upper portion of the chamber of 
the right barrel, “Dutchy’’ receiving luckily only a slight 
scratch from a piece of the flying steel. A curious. point 
about the break is that the crimp of the shell was not 
broken, while the thin top shot wad was still in position after 
the explosion, the whole of the upper side of the shell having 






been blown away. Scores: 

8 eS 1101111111111111011101111 —22 
PREEE, obonessasvecase 1110110110110010011111110 —17 
f= 1110111100111111001111111 —20 
FE Van Dyke. .....0+00s 1011010111010101111011111 —18 
T Brantingham ........ 1011110013110011111011111 —19 
i 0111101011110110000111111 —i7 
Capt Cramer, 5 ........ 110110001111011111001111010110 —20 
YC 1O1111101111110111111111111 —24 
PEN Do vaenveeeee vas 11010110100110011000110001 —13 
R Manning, 2 .......... 110101111111111111011111110 —23 
PEN, Weccecsecescuee 01100100101111011111010110100010 —1is 
SS STs, Bssanvccccs >. ...1110111000101111011100001110 —17 
er 1111100111011111111011001011111 —23 
i RS ee 0111111010101111011111100001110 —20 
PUREED i..06s555088 (01001011010000000100100011011100010—13 
Se as schwinn onneen 11110101111100110111111110100 —22 
WE Ee O.. 0 s0nn seven 11001101011101011011100110111 —19 


The above scores add 5 points to Woodruff’s total; Darby and 
Manning scores 4, Keller and Edwards 3 each; Apgar,Cramer 
and Swody leach. In thesweepstake events which preceded and 
followed the club race, the following scores were made: 


Events: 12345 6 Events: 128456 
Smith....... 45 a. ca: oe 
Edwards... 45 7 7 6 5 *Miller..... 7 825 8.. 
Brantingh’m 8 5 9 9 7.. Apgar...... 910 8 910 7 
Woodruff... 7 7 6 7 9 7 Swody 7 . 
Van Dyke.. 10 9101010 8 DTerry.... .. 8 at ae 
Keller ...... wm 8 8 6.8 SB iery....... , 7 8, 
Cramer .... 6 7 ba So) ET cass os ou. @ 
Hebbard.... 7 9 9 7 J Darby.... 7 


* Shot as a guest of the club. 


Events 1-5 were all 10 targets, unknown angles; No. 


_ Ev 6 was at 
5 pairs. 





Mechanicville Rod and Gun Club. 


Mechanicville, N. Y., March 8.—ihe following scores were 


made this afternoon at the regular fortnightly shot of the 
Mechanicville Rod and Gun Club: 


PINE sos bacnsistnusurche 1101110111111011111111111—22 
WE Si Ns wns i000 webcboxbe 1011101010110111101011010—16 
PE SN Win ocheesntasscennboe 101111100110111001 1110101—17 
PP Ra einnnkaneesseaeesseenun 1111100111110011101001111—18 
PRR ONES os swnrvinvansanenat en 0110111101011110111110011—18 
ess bnkssesescscchusssnrt 0000000001010110000010000— 5 
Rr iksonkndessenbsvensnad 1010100000101001110111011—13 
OF Oe ORs 2% snnddsenenbnnsaece 1010010100111111111010111—17 


Wa. L. HOWLAND, Sec’y, 





Rifle Range and Gallern; 


—_——__—_.—_____ 


Cincinnati Riflemen. 


Cincinnati, O.,March 10.—The following scores w 

. = ag ae Wing s Ss we 

members of the Cincinnati Ritle Asssciation to-d - 
Four-Mile House, Reading Road, wnder the 
200yds. off-hand, at the Standard target 


re made by 
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Wants to Meet Petty. 


The letter below has been received from Mr. Sumner Paine, of 
Boston, Mass., and the suggestions contained in it have been for- 
warded to Mr. Petty: 

_ Boston Athletic Association, Exeter street. Boston, March 4.— 
Editor Forest and Streaia: I have long desired to meet Mr. Ww. 
E, Petty ina friendly revolver match, but ihe opportunity has 
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never presented itself until now. I shall be in New York the first 
week ih April at the live-bird shoot, and should much enjoy —, 
ing a friendly match with him if you can arrange one for tha 
week.. He shoots, I believe, with a Smith & Wesson target re- 
volver. while I shoot with the Colt Army, so I would like to — 
five strings of six shots each with each weapon. The shooting 
with the Colt to be under Massachusetts State rules, viz., all — 
chambers to be loaded at once and the six shots to be fired within 
a time limit of one minute, one minute to be allowed between 
scores to clean and load. I should prefer to shoot outdoors at 50 
yards, as that is a much better test of a man’s skill than gallery 
work, but will leave that to Mr. Burnham, The only condition 
that I feel strongly about is that the shooting be done with service 
charges, as the tiny charges usually used in gallerys are not | 
good a test of a man’s real shooting ability. I should yocemnmnens 
that the shooting of both style of weapons should be done on the 
same target, in order that they can be taken together as one 
match. If any of my suggestions do not find favor with = 
Petty, let me know his — on the wangect, and I have no doubt 
ve Cé 2 5 agreement. 
we can reach some amicable ag SUMNER PAINE. 


Dominion Off-Hand Rifle Association. 


Parry Sound, Can., March 1.--The various clubs affiliated with 
the Deminion Off-Hand Rifie Association shot their monthly 
match this afternoon with the following results: 

Parry Sound, First Team. 





























Grand 
100yds. Total. » ye. ” an 
ys WR ca cpeceusons 1098 9 9—45 0 9 10—4§ 
RO Gokes. ascnaniet 1010 8 9 10—47 10 910 7 10-46 98 
J Morrish... ..--. 510 8 10 10—43 7101010 8—45 &8 
JR Leggatt.... 979 7 9-41 61010 9 10—45 8% 
D F Macdonald........ 9 91010 &—47 910 8 6 1—34 BL 
442 
Parry Sound, Second Team. 
J White....... pbeccvess 10 9 5 2 10—36 710 7 10 li—44 80 
W F Thomson ......... 45 8 8 10—35 610 910 6-41 76 
G White.......ceceeeeee 919 7 5 9—40 6110 6 8—3L 71 
F Laurie.......seeeeseee 678 710-8 3 6 6 7 4-26 U4 
T W Hufff........seeeeee 73 5 5 7-27 10 010 7 10—37 64 
335 
Weusgingens zoom. ere 
Thos. Yates...... ..++++ 5 —35 5 9—24 5 
eon. 3.51010 t—34 593 2 1—20 5t 
R J Clarkson. .8 4 2 8 0—22 0 7 61010-—38 5 
G Richardson.. 48 8 5 3—38 10 4 1 3 2-21 49 
J. A. Johnston..... 848 7 6-38 53 9 1 4-22 55 
272 
Reqecke . + seal 
GOO, 66 ccsssccess 7 7 7 36 6 9—~28 5 
Bi White nenwnereseecse 246 6 3 7 5 10-81 51 
S B Parvis..........000 264 7 09 2 6-21 46 
J H Knitton..........++ 266 010 0 0 010 40 
W Ireland...........+++ 78 6 0 40 04 31 
299 
Toronto Team, 
A Elliott.........c0.-eee 8 910 9 4—40 510 5 9 6-35 75 
TS Bayles. 9% 9 5 Be¥—40 996 9 4-57 77 
H Stewart 498 9 7-37 44 710 4-29 66 
JF Scholes . . 9 8 9 10 10-4 49 2 3 0-18 £2 
J LScholes........-+0++ 213 3 9-19 10 5 810 9-43 61 
34l 
King City Team. 
A OCarles...ccccccceseses 610 8 9 10—46 10 91010 5—44 9) 
J W Crossley.........+: 99 810 8-44 10 5 1010 10-45 +9 
W J ROSS.....ccccescees 10 8 8 8 9-43 10 81010 6-45 & 
C W Patterson......... 10 5W 10 8-48 56 910 5 8-37 80 
Dr Norman.,........++++ 9 81010 7—4 10797 740 8 
431 
Clarksburg Team. 
W L Goldsmith........ 1916 910 9—48 91010 7 6—42 9 
D H Henman.......... 1010 7 9 10—46 6 9 610 10-41 ¢7 
CW Hartman.......... 910 5 9 10—43 8 79 5—30 73 
F Henman.........+++++ 3 7 9 10 10—39 78 8 4 6—33 72 
M Mahoney...........+ 968 6 835 10 8 0 6 0-24 5Y 
381 
Bradford Team. 
H Parker....--------+++ 910 910 8—46 10 10 10 10 10-50 9% 
D Ni - 7 10 10 10 10—49 1010 610 10-46 95 
-9101010 8—47 10 8 9 8 &43 9 
, -719 810 9—44 10 8 & 6 7—39 83 
S McWilliamsee.-..--- 9 5810 6 7—40 668 8 7-8 75 
439 
Scarboro Team. 
S Rennie ........++-++- 9 9 810 8—44 1010 10 10 6—46 9) 
A McPherson......++++ 10 8 8 9 10—45 01010 7 7—44 #9 
JW Kennedy......----10 10 10 6 10—46 5 6 6 8 9-35 81 
WA Kennedy....----- 10 910 2 7-8 8 8 9 8 7—40 7 
FO CARR Keene scsonoeave 9 6 710 W-2 610 8 9 2—35 77 


415 
D. F. MacDONALD. 


Pacific Slope Rifle Notes. 


San Francisco, Cal., March 10.—The first general shooting festi- 
val of the year was held last Sunday in celebration of the opening 
of the picnic season by Capt. _Siebe, proprietor of Shell Mound 
Park. The day was perfect, and many hundreds enjoyed the vari- 
ous festivities. The riflemen were outin force,and many were 
the dollars that crossed the cashier’s desk. The following clip- 
ping from a local daily gives a good account of the shoot: 

“The marksmen were in their glory yesterday at the Shell 
Mound range and succeeded in turning out one of the best match 
shoots in the uistery of the State.. The militiamen were also on 
hand and many of them participated in the big event of the day— 
an open tournament, with cash prizes to the amount of §2J7. 
There were twenty-four prizes, ranging from $30 to $2. and the 
conditions allowed any rifle not under thirty-two or over forty- 
five calibre, and any sight except telescope. The tickets, good fur 
four shots, were sold for $1 each. 

It was an excellent day for henine and the scores were far 
above the average. Dr. Rodgers, president of the Columbia Rifle 
and Pistol Club, won the first prize with a score of 9 out of a 

wssible 100.and the lowest prize-winning score was 87. It will 
e seen, therefore, that the shooting was exceptionally good. 

Following are the top scores: 







ie Ba OD, Piece vo wcesseventeccccncveccecccscosans 23 24 24 24-95 
George Helms...+....++++- reece sccscooccssecceccncems Me Os O5.~00 
John Utschigess 22 22 25-13 
A. Strecker. cooes..cccccceecseeeesececccees 24 23 BW—13 
oe Se rr rr 23 25> B12 


J. E. Klein 91, F.O. Young 91, D. O. McLaughlin $1, Philo Jacol y 
91, F. B. Schuster 91, R. Finking 91, L. Haake 90, L. Bendel?t., 
Captain Kuhnie 89, E. Blodau 88, Charles Thierbach 87, A. khie:.- 
pfort 87, W. Garms 87, A. R. Mocker 87, H. Huber 87 

The first bull’s-eye of the morning was made by John Utschig 
and the last by George Helm. The first of the afternoon was caj - 
tured bv Dr. Rodgers and the last by E. Blodau. 

The shooting committee was made up of Dr. L. O. Rodgers, 
president of the Columbia Pistol and Rifle Club; Charles 'Thie: - 
bach, ex-president of the San Francisco Schuetzen Verein; Capta n 
J. A. Klein, of the Germania Shooting Club.” 

The scores made by the members of the Columbia Pistol and 
Rifle Club to-day were as follows: 

Target rifle, Kuhnle medal, 200 yards, re-entry, standard targe’: 
F. O. Young 88, Dr. Rodgers 87, D. W. McLaugblin 84, P. Bohr 77. 
Military rifle, Giindermann medal, Creedmoor target: E. Hov. y 
46, A. Gehret 44, E. Fish 43, H. R. Brown 44, I. Fetz 42, 

Champion class, for members only, no re-entry: F. O. Young ¢f, 
Dr. Rodgers 81, D. W. McLaughlin 8, A. H. Pape 83. First] s:: 
C. Perry 85, A. Gehret.75, P. Bohr 76, C. Daiss 69. Second class. H. 
Folster 74. A. Fetz 72, H. R. Crowe 66, G. Manuel 64, 

Medals for members only, no re-entry, pistol, 50 yards: Chamyi. n 
class: A. H. Pape 94. C. M. Daiss 9), T. Barney 89, F. O. Young +: , 
S. Carr 87, E. Hovey 87. First class: J. E. Gorman 93, Dr. Rodge s 
87. D. W. McLaughlin 81, A. Gehret 84, P. Bohr 61. Second clas:: 





A. M. Kennedy 77, E. Fish 76, F. Dennis 71, L. Zimmerman 71, H. 
R. Crane 70, C. Perry 69, H. Folster 68. 


Open to all comers, re-entry: Pistol, Blanding medal: 8. Carr 95, 
1. E. Gorman 90, E. 
RO i 


ad | 


C. M. Daiss 94. Dr. Rodgers %, F. O. Young 41. . 
Hovey %, E. Fish 8, 
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Pachting 
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The wonderful success of the new Fife cutter Ailsa in her first 
races lends special interest to the question of her dimensions, 
which, the draft in particular, are still in doubt. Her 1. w. 1. is, of 
course, but little under 90ft.,and her extreme beam about 26ft., 
but whether this is carried down to the waterline or is merely due 
toa flaring side, is not definitely stated. The draft is positively 
stated as 16ft. 3 in., but in view of the other dimensions and of the 
largé sail plan, there is good reason to mistrust these figures. Mr. 
Will Fife has already obtained fame from the manner in which 
he has set at defiance the “‘laws of Nature” in Minerva; but this 
is nothing to the feat he must have accomplished, if reports be 
true, in building a yacht of 90ft. 1. w.1. and of high power, which 
will not only carry her huge sail plan well, but which has the 
lateral plane for good windward work on a draft of only 16ft. ora 
few inches more. Certainly this has never been done before, nor 
is there anything in the performance of older keel boats to indi- 
cate its practicability, and we shall eagerly await further and 
more authentic figures. 


Those who are interested in the new Herreshoff boat may take 
their choice of various dimensiuns as published in different pa- 
pers, with all extremes of beam and draft. Asa matter of fact, 
the beam and draft of the new boat are as yet unknown 3ave to 
the few immediately interested; at a guess, we should say about 
25ft. for the beam and 18ft. for the draft. 


It is hardly likely that the owner of the French yacht Nike LI. is 
a reader of the New York Sun, and we hope, for his own sake, 
that he will be spared the pain of reading in that journal of the 
‘*Mike IIL.” The mistake was probably due to the proximity of 
St. Patrick’s Day. 


The decision of the associated Eastern clubs in the matter of 
measurement is better than we had anticipated, but by no means 
as good as it might have been. We are strongly opposed to any 
attempts to measure the overhangs, as not only harmful but in 
every way unnecessary; but if any measurement other than the 
ioad waterline is to be taken, tne best is that devised by the At- 
lantic Y. C. some years since; just as the very worst is that so 
tenaciously retained by the New York Yacht Racing Associations 
the so-called ‘‘mean-length. By the Atlantic method, the length 
for measurement is taken parallel to and a fixed distance above 
the actual waterline, thus including as nearly as possible that 
gain in length which comes fromTadded immersion. This meas- 
urement is difficult to obtain, but at the same time it does tax the 
part of the overhang which is in or adjacent to the water. 

The ‘‘mean-length’ rule, with 1-2, 1-3 or 1-5 of the overhang, is 
open to the very serious objection that it does not necessarily tax 
that part of the overhangs which make length in sailing; but it 
does tax very heavily the portions which give beauty, grace and 
deck room, producing the sawn-off craft as nearly like a shoe-box 
as is possible. 

No organization is strong enough to-day to put a prohibitive tax 
on long ends; the decrees of fashion, to say nothing of real utility, 
are too powerful. The Atlantic method is in no way unfair to 
modern as opposed to the old craft, but the adoption of a rule tax 
ing any fraction of the overall length must inevitably have oper- 
ated against the club which upheld it. 


The one proper measurement of length for use in any formula is 
that of the measurement of L.w.c. with crew aboard; or, what is bet- 
ter, the English plan, of the owner placing his marks where he 
pleases and ballasting his boat so that they are never immersed 
when at rest in smooth water with crew aboard; the number of 
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RACING DINGHY—DESIGNED FOR DOUGLASTON Y. C. BY V. D. BACON, 1893. 


crew being otherwise unlimited. Sooner or later this method will 
be adopted in America, to the benefit of yacht racing. Under it 
the designer is free to take any reasonable amount of overhang, 
forward or aft, with the certainty of a natural penalty if his greed 
outweighs his judgment. 

There is just one valid plea for the measurement of overhangs, 
that of vested interests as represented in the older boats. How- 
ever strong this may be, there is the other side, that men about to 
build will have the newest models, and that if one club taxes the 
new in favor of the old, the new boats will go to some more liberal 
club. Insuch a case as that in the East, where the old boats 
demand, and rightfully, a certain degree of consideration, we 
would advise a medium course that would be as fair as possible 
for all parties. This would include the measurement of the water- 
line, with crew aboard, with an allowance of a certain per cent. to 
the older boats with plumb stems, such allowance to apply only to 
boats now in existence.. The amount of this allowance could be 
determined quite as accurately, as the value of the overhang would 
be measured under the ‘“‘mean-length” rule; for instance, in boats 
with long overhangs at each end, the actual waterline would be 
measured; in boats with counters and plumb stems a deduction of 
15 per cent. would be made from the measured waterline, and in 
boats with both ends plumb a deduction of 33 percent. Some- 
thing of this kind might be urranged to give all fair protection to 
existing boats, and yet to allow full libertv of design to the 
owners of new craft. It would be quite as fair and equitable as 
an absolute tax on overhang, and would produce far better results 
in the end. 

In the course of a few years, the square-ended boats are certain 
to disappear in anv case, and the boats built in the meanwhile will 
not have suffered out of deference to them. 

We quote from the Yachtsman of March7: In the last issue of 
the Forest and Stream to hand we read: ‘‘The report of the com- 
mittee on revision of the classification and racing rules was dis- 
cussed at length, but the proposed amendments were finally car 
ried, with two exceptions; that limiting the crew to the number 
on board when the yacht is measured, and the following: If an 
overlap exists between two yachts when both of them, without 
tacking, are about to pass a mark on the required side, then the 
outside yacht must, as far as possible, short of tacking, give the 
inside yacht room to pass clear of the mark.” The exception 
mentioned above strikes us as being peculiar. It was lately re- 
ported that the New York Y. C. had decided to measure with 
crews aboard, and the refusal to adopt the latter proposition 
{which is dealt with by Rule 19 of the British Y. R. A.) strikes us 
as being so unreasonable that we are inclined to doubt the accur- 
acy of our contemporary’s report. 


We can assure the Yachtsman that our report was correct, 
and further, thet the New York Y.C. has now on its books a rule 
identical with Rule 19 of the Y. R. A., and consequently quite dif- 
ferent from the proposed rule, as above. 


Capt. Charles Barr has been engaged to bring Vigilant across, 
sailing from New York this week to fit her out at Southampton, 
where some work will be done on her, as already ordered by cable. 
Capt. Barr will also sail her this season. The boat will be in good 
hands, as Capt. Barr has long since wona place as one of the 
ablest racing skippers on this side. 


A New Racing Dinghy Class. 
Ldilor Foresi and Stream: 

Acting on the article in the Forest and Stream of Jan. 5, the 
Douglaston Y. C. has started an almost identical class, with the 
exception that it is limited in length over all to 12ft., thereby mak- 
ing asize that small cruising yachts may carry on the davits or 
tow astern, and making a good all-round yacht tender and small 
racer combined. The design was furnished by V. D. Bacon, of 
the Cape Cod Yacht Agency, and is both novel and cheap; the 
writer’s boat is just finished, at a cost of $50, and is one of the pret- 
tiest small boats he has ever seen, showing both speed and stability 









in every line. 


She was built by Wm. Petersen, of Little Neck, L 
I., who has three other boats for the same class in frame. 
One great beauty of this type of boat is the extremely cheap 


construction, enabling even the poorest yachtsman—who are gen 
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erally the most enthusiastic—to build-from a new design every 
year. The writer’s boat is Il ft. 7 1-2in. over all, and has comfortable 
seating room for six people; she is fitted with a spritsail with 
boom, and as one of the restrictions of the class is that all spar 

must stow inside the boat, each boat will carry about the same 
amount of canvas, thereby putting a premium on handling. As 
other clubs beside the Douglaston Y. C. are offering prizes for thi 

class, it is expected that there will be a fleet of 20 boats by June I 

The restrictions are as follows: Length over all not to exceed 121t. 
draft, without board, not to exceed Ift.; weight of centerboard nao 

to exceed 50 lbs ; all spars must stow inside the boat, no telescop 

ing spars allowed; boats, when racing, to carry only two people 

no shifting ballast.—N, 


The Steam Yacht Giralda. 


We are indebted to Engineering for the accompanying illustra- 
tions of the twin screw engines of the new steam yacht Giralda 
the boat which has attracted so much attention already on this 
side of the Atlantic. 

The twin screw yacht Giralda, which the Fairfield Shipbuilding 
and Engineering Company, Glasgow, have recently completed for 
Mr. Hugh McCalmont, is away on a cruise on the Mediterranean. 
The yacht is remarkable in severai respects, combining the prin- 
cipal features of a pleasure craft and an armed cruiser 
Speed and coal endurance being a first consideration, the 
machinery naturally is of most interest, and we give three engray- 
ings, which illustrate clearly the main engines. These are of the 
high-speed type, and it is interesting to note that net only has Mr. 
Laing designed, and the Fairfield Company constructed, the fast- 
est merchant steamer, but also the fastest pleasure craft, for the 
Giralda on trial on the Clyde made 20.9 knots, the power developed 
being 8,500 indicated horse-power, with the engines running at 220 
revolutions. 

The propelling machinery illustrated consists of two sets of 
triple-expansion engines, each set having four cylinders working 
on four eranks. Each set has one high-pressure cylinder 25 in. in 
diameter, one intermedis»te-pressure cylinder 40 in. in diameter 
and two low-pressure cylinders 45 in. in diameter, all adapted fo 
a stroke of 2ft.3in. The high-pressure cylinders are each fitted 
with a piston valve, and the intermediate aud low-pressure cylin- 
ders with a flat slide valve, all being worked by the ordinary double 
eccentric aud link motion valve gear. The cylinder covers and 
pistons are of cast steel, made by Sir Joseph Whitworth & Co. 
The reversing gear is of the all-round type, with worm and whee 
gear worked by a small steam engine. 
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The condensers are constructed of sheet brass, separate”aud dis- 
tinct from the main engines, and placed in the wings of the ship. 
The condensing water is supplied by two large centrifugal engines 
with pumps of brass supplied by Messrs. W. H. Allen & Co., Bed- 
ford. The main and auxiliary feed pumps are separate and dis- 
tinct from the main engines. and were supplied by Messrs. G. & J. 
Weir. Two fire and bilge engines are also fitted ‘in the engine- 
room, made by Messrs. Mumford, Colchester. A large evaporator 
for feed water make-up is fitted, and was supplied by Messrs. 
Caird & Rayner, London. The shaft for each engine consists of 
two pieces. each with two double-throw cranks, and, together with 
the tunnel shafting. is hollow, and all forged by Sir Joseph Whit- 
worth & Co., Limited, of their fluid pressed steel. The propellers 
are fitted with blades of bronze. The crank and thrust shafts are 
= in. in diameter, and the propelier shaft 11 1n., all with a 5-in. 

ole. 

Steam is supplied by three double-ended and two single boilers 
made entirely of steel. having a total of 16 ribbed furnaces, and 
constructed for a working pressure of 170 lbs. per square inch. 
They are 12 ft. 1 in. in diameter, the double-ended being 18 ft (3 in. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


abaft the smoking-room on the main deck, and ‘abaft’of engine 
space are the owner's cabin and another large state-room. All 
these cabins are substantially framed in mahogany. with light 
silk in the panels. The framing has been enamelled white through- 
out, thus giving the occupants all the advantage of the light 
which is here admitted by large sidelights, with stained-glass lan- 
terns on the inside, and also from skylights on the deck. Neat 
fireplaces, with white metal grates, have been fitted up in all the 
public rooms and in the principal state-rooms, the other apart- 
ments being comfortably heated by means of steam apparatus, 
Two upricht grand pianos have been supplied, one being placed in 


the drawing-room and the other in the owner's state-room, on tbhe* 


eabin sole, each with case made to harmonize with the surround- 
ing frame. All the apartments are furnished and upholstered in 
elegant style, with brass or hardwood bedsteads, wardrobes, 
chests of drawers, writing-tables, chairs, couches, etc.: the floors 
covered with Axminster or Turkey carpets and rugs, silk curtains 
to windows and beds, and, in fact, everything which can be ex- 
pected to assure the perfect enjoyment of a cruise. ee 
There is a complete system of water-tight compartments, cut- 
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ENGINES_OF STEAM YACHT GIRALDA—From‘Engineering. 


ong and the singie-ended ‘16 ft. They are adapted to work with 
moderate forced draught and closed stokeholds. The boilers are 
fitted in two separate boiler-rooms, and arranged with one large 
funnel, air being supplied by ventilators for natural draught and 
fans for forced draught. The stokeholds are fitted with See’s patent 
ejectors. The machinery and fittings are of a light construction, 
steel and brass being largely used. 

The dimensions of the Giralda are: Length over all, Tt.; 
encth on load water line, 275 ft.; extreme width, 35 ft. 11-2 in.; 
and depth, 19ft.: the yacht measurement being 1.508 tons. The deck 
erections consist of a topgallant forecastle, large midship house 
160ft. long. and a smal! wheel-house aft. In the midship house are 
situated the ‘public rooms—the drawing and dining-rooms at the 
after, and the smoking-room at the fore end—all communicating 
with each other by an inclosed passage, running along the star- 
board side of the casings. The deck in these apartments and the 
corridor is entirely covered with oak parquetry, and the rooms are 
framed and panelled in solid hard wood, satinwood, oak, etc., 
varied in each apartment with furniture and upholstery to har- 
monize. The sleeping accommodation is all arranged on the lower 
deck.tthe height between decks being 9ft.6 in. Forward of the 


boiler space are four large cabins entering from the,vestibule 


ting off the engines from the boilers, and dividing one set of boilers 
from another. Only in some bulkheads have doors been provided, 
and these can be closed from the main deck. The coal bunkers 
completely surround the boiler-rooms. and the side bunkers are 
carried inward over the top of the boilers to the height of the 
vnper deck, and along2the whole length of the engine space. The 
.de plating is 13-20 in., and 14-20 in. thick. and the bottom plating 
is mostly 1-2 in. thick. The frames are formed of heavy channel 
bars. spaced 2ft. apart, and the floors to every frame are 5-8 in. 
thick. The bulkheads forming the water-tight compartments and 
the coal bunkers are all 16-20 in. in thickness. The vessel is built 
of steel throughout. Two Gardner guns and four Hotchkiss guns, 
with two electric searchlights of Admiralty pattern. add to the 
resemblance to an armed cruiser; and her crew. of 60 Naval Re- 
serve men, procured from the Orient service, with Mr. McCalmont 
himself as commander, with a master’s certificate, encourage the 
idea that, although a private yacht, the Giralda may be regarded 
as at any time available as an Admiralty dispatch ‘boat. She has 
a coal-carrying capacity enabling her to make a voyage of over 
3,500 nautical miles at a speed of 15 knots; or of nearly 6,000 nauti- 
cal miles at a speed of 12 knots. She is lightly rigged. with three 
pole masts and fore-and-aft sails with one yard on the foremast, 
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A Summer Afloat. 
PART I. 


On Monday, July 2, 1894, we took the early morning train at 
Magnolia for Salem, and from there the electric street cars for 
Marblehead. ee 

As we skirted round the beautiful bay at Salem, we wondered 
why yachtsmen did not more often use this splendid harbor. It is 
deep and wide and much larger than Marblehead, and in a north- 
easter far safer. 

I think that if I could have any spot I chose on the Massachusetts 
Coast for my own, I would take one of the grassy knolls on the east 
side of Salem Bay. 

It isan ideal place fora yachtsman’s home. Woods and grass 
and bright deep water, what more could one ask? 

We found the little * Cy-Pres moored to a dolphin in front of 
Billow’s boachouse; her newly planed deck shining in a fresh coat 
of varnish, her sides immaculately white and smooth. New run- 
ning rigging had been rove throughout, and she was shipshape in 
every particular. 

It was not long before we had every enil set, the anchor stewed, 
and were gliding along before a gentle southeast breeze, heading 
for our home port, Magnolia, where we spent several days taking 
short sails—to get our sea legs on (and our hands, too). 

On Thursday, July 5, we sailed to Salem, anchoring just north 
of the end of Derby wharf. After ordering our season’s provisions 
sent down, we lunched on clam chowder and coffee. _ 

As usual, the grocer’s wagon was a long time in getting to the 
wharf. We amused ourselves by rowing about on the perfectly 
still water till we were very warm, then we walked up and down 
the wharf, getting much warmer. 

Our patience was nearly exhausted when we saw the little wagon 
coming round the corner. We had hoped the goods would arrive 
while the tide was still high, but alas! our little skiff, that was 
floating up level with the road bed wnen we went to lunch, was 
now many feet below us, and a wet, slippery, crazy old ladder the 
only means of reaching her. 

I got down into the dingy, while F. and the driver got the big 
box on to the edge of the dock.7 After much puffing and blowing on 
their part and many narrow escapes from .aking a header on mine 
we got the box over ‘the side of the dock, with one end resting on 
a round of the old ladder. 

The driver steadied the top end of the box while F. attempted to 
climb down past it to help me lower it into the boat, when sud- 
denly, no one knew how, or why, the lower end slipped off and 
down it came with a bang and a crash, nearly upsetting the poor 
little dingy. 

By the time we were on board the yacht, it was too late to think 
of taking the long sail back to Magnolia, so we supped on boiled 
eggs and cocoa, hung out our anchor light and turned in. 

We followed our usual custom and rowed round the harbor in 
the dingy. Seeing the familiar outlines of the little yawl Sea Fox, 
we went alongside and had a talk with the skipper and owner. 

While telling us of some of his experiences, he remarked that if 
it had not been for his new anchor, he was sure that he would 
have gone asnore. 

We learned on inquiring that he referred to a Babbitt anchor, in 
which both palms bite at the same time, securing thereby a much 
stronger holding power. There is no stock in this form of anchor, 
and consequently it takes up very little room. Both palms and 
shank lie close along the deck, and the nuisance of having the jib 
sheets wrapped around the stock is entirely overcome. Another 
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great advantage isthat no matter how many times you swing 
round, your anchor cannot get foul, as there is neither fluke nor 
shank sticking up for the cable to catch on. If, by any possible 
chance, the cable should get under the shank, it would turn the 
neat over and clear itself, and the flukes would bite on the other 
side. 

We were so pleased with the description of it, that we decided 
we must have one (and, reader, that is what you ought to do), and 
planned a trip to Boston for that special object; but we found on 
getting back to Magnolia that we could not go for several days. 

_[t was Thursday before we were able to set. sail, the wind was 
light from 8. E., and we could just lay our course close hauled on 
port tack. As we equccamna’ Halfway Rock, the tide set us 
toward it, and we had to pinch hard to clear it. The wind fresh- 
ened a trifle at this point, and our speed increased very materially. 
Our course took us well clear of the Whistler off the Graves, and 
the Brewsters also. As we rounded Shag Rocks and stood up 
Nantasket Roads. the wind increased, and we bowled merrily 
along through Hull Gut, past the two large spindles, and anchored 
just off the old town in about ten feet of water. 

While lying at anchor, a very pretty knockabout sailed past 
near us. The owner hailed us, saving, **He was glad to see the 
Cy-Pres, as he had been very much interested in following her 
onmions 2 the Forest and ee . 

n Friday morning we took an early steamer from Pemberton 
Hotel for Boston. As we had forgotten the name of the firm who 
kept the Babbitt anchors, we commenced at one end of Commer- 
cial street and inquired for them at every hardware store and ship- 
chandler’s as we went along. Several stores had little ones weigh- 
ing about twenty pounds, but we did not find what we wanted 
= we got to I ee. teh 

ere we bought one weighing thirty-six pounds and lugged it 
back through the hot streets to the steamer at Rowe’s V hart. 
We got back to Hull by noon, and as the wind and tide were both 
favorable we took alight lunch and sailed for Marblehead. 
neat was charming, and we enjoyed hugely the run across 

e bay. 

Next morning was hot and hazy, with a very light wind and 
every indication of a smoky south wester. 

We started early for Magnolia, but did not reach there tili 
nearly noon. The wind continued from S. W. during Saturday 
and Sunday, and the heat was simply terrific. It seemed as 
thoagh ~ harder it blew the hotter it grew. 

e had noticed tor several davs that the pump worked ver 
hard, and occasionally the check valve woul stick when one, 


which annoyed us very much; so we started Monday 
Marblehead to have it overhauled. Fe Seay ae 


dtohaveitoverhatled, 08 
* Former cruises of the little Cy- 
Forest and Stream tn 188-164, * 2 Te? Dave appeared in the 
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We found there was no way provided for drawing the valve box 
out or removing the pump without cutting off the suction pipe. 

I went ashore for Billows and showed him the dilemma we were 
in. He advised us to cut the suction pipe just below the cockpit 
floor, which we did, pulling the pump up through the floor and 
taking the pipe out cone the cabin. This would seem to be a 
trifling job, but we found it quite otherwise. . 

The pipe had been force! into its place through holes bored in 
the timbers to receive it, and had been bent in several places.’ The 
bending had enlarged the pipe one way as much as it had flattened 
it the other, and it was almost impossible to get it out. 

Poor Billows crawle? on his belly under the cockpit floor and 
pulled and pounded tiii the sweat rolled off from him in streams. 

We found after getting the thing out that a small wad of string 
had been sucked up into the pipe, which would occasionally get 
up as far as the valve, not only making the pump work hard, but, 
by holding the valve open would let what little water did come 
through run back. 

It seems to me that every yacht’s pump should be so constructed 
that it could be taken apart easily, and disconnected from the 
suction pipe in a moment. . 

If { ever build a boat, I shall insist that the lower part of the 
pump (which contains the valve) shall screw on to the upper part 
or barrel, and that the suction pipe shall be connected to the valve 
box by a union,” or else be made of galvanized iron, and put to- 
gether in sections, so that it can be quickly disconnected. 

There can be no possible objection to this from a mechanical 
point of view, and much can be said in its favor. 

A pump that will not work and cannot be taken apart might 
some day put one’s life in peril, and I for one do not care to take 
that risk when it can be avoided so easily, 

We had hoped to get the work done in time to sail back to Mag- 
nolia that afternoon, but the plumber was so late in getting down 
to the yacht that we could not do it, so amused ourselves rowing 
around the harbor, which is always fuil of interesting craft of all 
sizes. i : 

The plumber had to crawl in under the cockpit floor, where it 
was quite dark and very cramped for room, to solder the ends of 
the suction pipe together, where it had been sawed in two. 

Noticing that he was scarcely able to see what he was doing, I 
got out my dishpan and held it so I could reflect a broad m of 
sunshine on to the spot on which he was working. 

It was surprising how thoroughly the whole a. was lighted 
up, and how easily the man could now see to work. It was an ex- 
periment worth trying and one well worth. remembering. 

We started = nae next moruing. going out by Halfway Rock 
with a gentle breeze from tne 8. E. : 

Just before reaching the Rock it occurred to us that it would be 
interesting to get the compass bearing of the new whistling buoy, 
which‘is about two and one-half miles S. E. from the Whistler off 
Eastern Point, and sail round it; so out came charts and compass, 
and as we close to the Rock we laid our course for this 
small object, at that distance entirely invisible. ‘ 

The breeze freshened slightly, and we were soon bowling along 

lanksheer to. Fe 

. About half a mile beyond the Rock we ran into very troubled 

water, and would have expected to finda reef there, had we not 

known that it was very deep. The only thing that we could think 

of to account for the boiling and bubbling uf the water was, that 

robably this was the meeting point of the tide coming down from 
ston and that running out from Salem and Marblehead. 

After standing on our course about half an hour we could make 
out the Whistler with the glass, and before long rounded it, leav- 
ing it on our port hand, and squared away for areach home. This 
outer whistler is a large nunbuoy with black and white vertical 
stripes, and the whistle is pitched about an octave higher than 
the red buoy off Eastern Point, or the one at the Graves in Boston 
Harbor. . 

A due north westerly course from this buoy will take you clear 
of Eastern Point and into Ciengeeies Bastar: ast —~ og 
must be given to the stage an rection 0 e tide, as it run: 

s iftly a Eastern Point both on the ebb and flood, and allow- 

ance must be made for it. . 

We spent the balance of the week sailing around Magnolia, tak- 
ing out small parties of friends occasionally, and sometimes hurry- 
ing to put some poor seasick individual ashore. 

onlay, July 30: we laid in a fresh supply of eggs, butter and 
bread; filled our water-jugs ready for a week 's cruise “down 
East,” and glided away from our mooring at 8:30 A. M., wind light 
from N. E. 

After rounding Eastern Point we decided to go in between Milk 
Island and Thatcher's Island, as it would reduce the distance very 
much, and we aiso wanted to take advantage of the fair weather 
to explore this channel, which we might some time find a very 
convenient way of shortening the passage round Cape Ann in 
rough weather; we therefore kept closer in shore than we had been 
accustomed to, and as we approached Thatcher’s Island were 
surprised that we did not open Straitsmouth Light between it and 
Milk Island, for we had observed that if we brought Straitsmouth 
Light to bear midway between them, we could run for it with per- 
fect safety. 

The weed was freshening steadily, and we were gesting very 
close to what we supposed was Thatcher's Island, and still no ap- 

arance of the lighthouse. 

PSuddenly it flashed across my mind that what we had been re- 
arding as Milk Island was the main land, and that Milk and 
hatcher’s Islands lay so that they —— as one. The big 

towers that seemed to 7 90 the low land near us were in reality 

a half-mile further beyond. 

Acting on this theory, I put the tiller down, trimmed sheets 
flat, and s off shore. In a few moments we opened the chan- 
nel between the islands, and, bringing Straitsmouth Light to bear 
midway between them, e for it. The water was perfectly 
smooth in the lee of Thatcher’s Island, and we kept the lead going, 
finding nearly two fathoms in the shallowest. part. 

Soon after passing the bar the wind whipped round to northwest 
and began to pipe. so that we had a very exciting thrash to wind- 
ward round Straitsmouth with our lee sail awash most of the time. 

We ran into Rockport and anchored in our old place on the west 
side near the breakwater. Not long after reaching this very snu 
little harbor a sloop came in with double reefed mainsail and ji 
bobbed down. She had to take several short tacks to get past the 
end of the breakwater, and in one or two strong Pete we thought 
certainly that she would go over. The crew let jib sheets fly and 
shot her up into the wind not a second too soon. . 

Another larger boat came in later—she was a big Cape cat, and 
had a crew of five men on board, who were evidently strangers to 
the harbor, as they anchored outside, till a fisherman went out 
and told them where to find theentrance. | : 

As they passed us we hailed them, saying, It’s blowing pretty 
fresh.” They answered ‘Yes, = wen sgaee outside, and they 

ught themselves lucky to get in at all.” 

oe had on oiiskins, a that they had been throw- 

rable dust over themselves. 

er oe boats anchored in mid-channel and were abused 

a deal before aark for obstructing the harbor. 

here are two good places in this harbor to anchor, one close to 

the west arm of the breakwater, the other on the east side of the 
harbor near to the coal dock. Either place is outof the wey of 
the numerous fishing sloops and schooners that make this their 
home port, as nearly all of them shoot up to the docks on the 
west side at the head of the harbor, where they lie sometimes 
hree and four abreast. 

s We were very much interested in the way in which a crew of 

three men handled a large stone sloop. They took in all sail just 

outside of the harbor and shot her in straight in the wind’s eye. 

As soon as she lost headway, one of them sculled a yawl up to the 

docks, taking the end of a line with him and making it fast. Then 

they warped the sloop up by means of a steam engine on the fore- 
castle that operated the windlass. We afterward saw them raise 
the anchor and get up their mainsail with this same engine. 

We got under way next morning about 7 A. M., with a light N. 
W. breeze. As we had often wanted to look into Pigeon Cove, we 
ran down in that direction, keeping outside of Bodge s Rock 
spindle till abreast of the harbor, when we went. about on star- 
board tack and stood in toward the end of the breakwater. 

A la three-masted schooner lay right across the entrance, so 
we could not run in; but we saw enough of the place to convince 
usthat it was fully as large as Rockport, and probably more quiet 
in a strong northeast blow. 

After Saading back and forth across the entrance, once or 
twice to get the ‘lay of the land” fixed in our minds, we left the 
place, determined to visit it again some day, and, if possible, go 
inside and anchor. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


MODEL YACHTING. 


The American Model Y. C. Challenge Trophy- 


ing regulations have been drawn up by the American 
Moa YO. my ere its challenge trophy, which in the future 
will be open to international as well as home competition. The 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


trophy, which was designed by Mr. George W. Townley, treasurer 
of the club, was made by N. M. Shepard, New York 


AMERICAN MODEL YACHT CLUB. 
Perpetual Challenge Trophy. 


State of New York, County of Kings, | 
City of Brooklyn. U.S. A.{ 
October 5, 1894. 


Revised articles of agreement and sailing regulations of the 
American Model Yacht Club perpetual challenge proper 

These artic.es and sailin; regulations were originally promul- 
onned > June 3, 1892, and duly revised on Oct. 5, 1894, as hereinafter 
set forth. 

Articie I.—Trovhy.—The trophy herein designated is herebv do- 
nated by the officers and members of the American Model Y. C., 
and shall always be known as the ‘American Model Y. C. perpet- 
ual challenge trophy.” 

Article Il.—Objects.—The objects of this trophy are to stimulate 
the building and sailing of models of yachts, on scientific princi- 
ples, for the purpose of ascertaining the relative merits of different 
forms as to speed and seaworthiness; and it is to be competed for 
as hereinafter directed. 

Article III.—Dates.—This trophy is open to all duly organized 
and recognized model yacht clubs, to be sailed for once coos year, 
either on May 30, July 4, or the first Monday in September; when 
challenged for, and on no othe: date except as hereinafter pro- 


vided. 
Article 1V.—Chalienges.--All nae must be received by the 
secretary of the club, or by the trustees holding the trophy, ninety 
days before the date specified therein for a race. All challenges 
must be accompanied by a voucher as to the existence of the chal- 
lenging club (see Article III.). All challenges must specify the 
name of the owner, the load waterline length, and the name of the 
challenging yacht. An excess of over two inches by official meas- 
urement (on the day of the race) of the length so specified shall 
bar a yacht from competing for the trophy. The challenged club 
must give the name of the owner and the name of the defendin 
yacht, and shall name the place where the races are.to be sailed 
when accepting a challenge. In case no challenge is ‘received as 
hereinbefore specified, the holders of the trophy shall not be sub- 
—_ to challenge for the same until the following year. All chal- 

enges shall be considered according to the date of their receipt by 
the secretary of the club or by the trustees holding the trophy. 

While one challenge is under consideration another shall not be 
considered. 

In no case shall a challenge be allowed to remain under consid- 
eration more than thirty days from the date of its receipt by the 
holders of the trophy. 

If it}does so remain without being acted upon and either accepted 
or rejected according to these articles and sailing regulations..and 
the challenging club being duly notified of thevaction taken. the 
trophy shall be;forfeited to the challenging‘club. 

The only reasons for the*rejection of a challenge’shall be the non- 
compliance of the challenge with these articles and sailing regu- 
lations, or the ‘disqualification of the challenging club (fsee 
Articles IIT.’and_IV.,and alsozRule_2’of the sailing,regulations). 





Article V..Committee.—The trophy racing committee shall be 
appointed, at, Jeast thirty days before the date of a race, and shall 
consist of onemmember of the club holding the trophy (or one mem- 
ber of the staffof the journal holding the trophy as trustees) and 
one member of the challenging club; but shall not include either 
of the persons sailing the yachts in the races. 

Article VI.—Duties of the Committee.—It shall be the duty of 
the trophy committee to appoint a referee to see that the yachts 
are properly measured before the race, that they contain no loose 
or shifting ballast, that they are properly numbered as hereinafter 
prescribed, that a proper timekeeper is provided; to lay out the 
proper course to be sailed over as hereinafter specified; to see that 
all buoys are properly anchored; to follow the yachts over the 
course in their skiffs at a proper distance not to interfere in any 
way with the sailing of the yachts, but close enough to be able to 
see every touch; to make a memorandum of every touch in order 
that the ten seconds may be taxed therefor as hereinafter speci- 
fied; to see that the time is properly taken and computed and the 
proper allowances made for measurements and taxes: to direct 
the parties sailing the yachts which way to turn the outer buoy: 
and to see that the sailing regulations, as hereinafter set forth, 
are properly adhered to and carried out. 

Article VII.—Referee.—The referee shall be chosen by the trophy 
committee as'soon as possible after their appointment, and if pos- 
sible must not be a member of either of the clubs interested; but 
must be a person well up in the sailing of model yachts in races 
for prizes, and a& person whom it is known will render entirely 
disinterested decisions. 

Article VIII.—Duties of the Referee.—It shall be the duty of 
the referee to see that everything is in proper shape for a start at 
the time and place specified for a race, and to call the race, also to 
see that the course is kept clear during the races. Should the 
trophy committee disagree as to a decision on any point or points, 
he shall decide after first consulting these articles and sailing reg- 
ulations for authority. He, together with the trophy committee, 
shall attend to the awarding of the trophy and the proper signing 
of the receipt for the same as hereinafter directed. 

he decision of the referee shall be final. 

Article IX.—Property.—The American Model Yacht Club per- 
petual challenge trophy, when won, shall be the property of the 
club (for the time being only} whose representative yacht won it, 
and shall always be held subject to challenge as herein set forth. 

Article X.—Receipt.—The club whose representative yacht has 
won the trophy, or to whom the trophy has been forfeited, shall 
by its officers and the owner of the victorious yacht sign the follow- 
ing receipt, viz.,**We, the undersigned, officers and members of 
the — —,do each for himself and severally bind ourselves, 
that we will be each and severally personally responsible for the 
safekeeping of the American Model Yacht Club perpetual chal- 
lenge <trophy: the receipt of which, in good order, is hereby ac- 
knowledged; and that we will always, so long as in our possession, 
hold it subject to challenge as herein set forth in these articles 
and sailing regulations, and will produce it in good order at the 
time and = set fora race when accordingly challenged for: 
and, if defeated in such race in accordance with the terms and 
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conditions herein set forth, will cheerfully hand the trophy over 
to the propér representatives of the winning club on their signing 
a duplicate of this the specified receipt: 

“Sa —Club. 


Commodore. 
—Secretary. 









———_ Date.” 

Article XI.—Dissolution.—In case of the dissolution for any 
cause whatever, of any club holding the trophy, the said trophy 
shall at once be delivered to the donating club to be subject t 
challenge as hereinbefore stated. In case of the dissolu'ion of the 
donating club and having said trophy in their possession, said 
trophy shall be placed in care of some responsible yachting or 
sportsman’s journal as trustee, to be perpetuated as herein set 
forth. Any club holding said trophy and dissolving, disbanding 
or breaking up in any way after the donating club has ceased to 
exist, shall at once on their dissolution place the tropby with some 
responsible yachting or arenas journal as trustee to be per- 
petuated as herein set forth. 

Article XII.—_Amendments.—The donating club do hereby re- 
serve the right to amend these articles and sailing regulations 
from time to time as occasion requires, but to do so only when 
the trophy is in their possession. 

Article XIII.—Final.—A full and compiete verbatim typewrit- 
ten or printed copy of these revised articles of agreement and 
sailing regulations, and receipt shall always accompany the 
American Model Yacht Club perpetual challenge trophy when- 


ever transferred. e w 
yeorge W. Townley, : 
Herbert Fisher, | Committee on 
Frank Nichols, ee. 
James H. Lane, 
y Commodore. 
For the members of the American Model Yacht Club. 
October 5, 1894. 
Sailing Regulations. 

Rule 1—Yachts.—Only one yacht shall represent a challenging 
club, and -—_ one yacht shall represent a defending club. 

Owners only (and only one owner when a yacht is owned by 
more than one person) shall sail a yacht in the races for the 
trophy, and the owner starting in a race must continue to sail the 
yacht until the races are decided, unless he sees fit to withdraw 
the yacht from the races; and in such case the races shall be 
declared off for that date,and the yacht so withdrawn shall be 
declared defeated unless otherwise decided by a unanimous vote 
of the trophy committee and referee, all three voting. 

Rule 2—Measurement.—Yachts shall not be less than thirty-five, 
or more than forty-eight inches, load water-line length. The rule 
for measuring load water-line length is that all length of boat 
below 1. w. 1. in excess of 1. w.1. be added to 1. w.1. the sum to 
be the!. w. 1. length. 

Yachts shall be measured for time allowance as follows, vi.z: To 
the square root of the actual sail area of the largest suit of sails 
carried, add the l. w. 1. length and divide by two 

YS. A. x L. W.L. len 
‘ =. 2 ee =corrected length) 


the result being corrected length for calculating time allowance. 

Rule 3—Ballast.—Yachts shall have only stationary ballast in a 
race for the trpohy. 

Rule 4—Time allowance.—The larger yacht shall allow the 
smaller yacht time on measurement in which the corrected length 
only shall be taxed, it to be taxed, at the rate of ten secbnds per 
inch for a one-mile course. 

Rule 5—Time Limit.—The limit of time for making a race over 
the course shall be twenty-five minutes. A limit of two minutes 
shall be allowed for yachts to cross the starting line. The time of 
each yacht shall be taken as it crosses the line within the time limit. 
The time of any yacht that crosses after the time limit shall be 
taken as having started at the expiration of the limit. In casea 
race cannot be sailed within the time limit on account of lack of 
wind, the trophy committee and referee shall decide ona date 
agreeable to the parties sailing in the races when the races shall 
be sailed. 

_Rule 6—Course.—All races for the trophy shall be sailed over a 
given course, to be established by the trophy committee on the 
day of the race. If only one yacht appears at the starting line at 
the time specified for a race, the race shall be called, and such 
yacht shall sail over the course the same as though a competitor 
had appeared, have her time taken, and recorded, and be accord- 
ingly awarded the trophy. The races shall start from or across an 
imaginary line drawn between two anchored buoys, thence to and 
around a buoy anchored not more or less than one-fourth of a 
mile distant from line of starting, returning over the same course 
and finishing at the starting line. The first yacht winning two of 
the races shall be declared the winner, and the trophy shall be 
accordingly delivered to the proper representatives of the club 
to which thevictorious yacht belongs. 

Rule 7—Buoys.—Starting and finishing ae shall be set about 
fifty feet apart at right angles with the line of the course. About 
fifteen feet behind the starting line a buoy shall be set which will 
fly a white flag, astern of which the yachts shalt be released, and 

shall cross the starting line by the power of their sails only. 

Rule 8—Signals.—There shall be a preparatory signal given, and 
shortly after the signal for starting shall be given. 

Rule 9—Fouling.—Shonld the yachts foul duringa race, such 
race must be sailed over again, unless, in the opinion of the trophy 
committee, one of the yachts did not stand any chance of win- 
ning. Should any yacht while inarace foul a buoy, such yacht 
must be sailed around said buoy again from the proper direction, 
provided the owner wishes to continue in the race. 

Rule 10—Touching.—When in a race, if any person touches the 
yacht he is sailing, he shall be taxed ten seconds for each time he 
touches his yacht, and the time so taxed shall be added to the 
actual time taken to sail over the course and _be duly considered 
in making up the time of the race. This rule chal couie to all 
races sailed for the trophy, and shall be enforced for every touch 
either by hand, oar, skiff or other means by which the movement 
of the yachts could be controlled. A person or persons not sailing 
a yacht in a race shall not touch or interfere in any way what- 
svever with a yacht while sailing a race for the trophy, and should 
they do so, an appeal shall be at once made to the trophy commit- 
tee for their decision as to any point or points raised; and as in 
other cases the decision of the referee shall be final. 

Rule 11—Pushing or Towing.—When yachts are sailing a race 
no person or persons shall bs allowed to push or tow said yachts, 
either when sailing or going about, and if any person or persons 
should perceptibly do so, such yacht or yachts shall be ruled out 
of the race by the referee if seen by him, or by an objection if 
otemes. made in accordance with Rule 14 of these sailing regu- 
ations. 

Rule 12—Right of Way.—Yachts in tow must give way to yachts 
—-. 2 close-hauled past give way to yachts going 
ree is for obvious reasons). Yachts on port tack to give wa 
to yachts on starboard tack. - - 

Rule 13—Nu mbers.—Numbers must be supplies by the trophy 
committee, to be fastened on the starboard side of mainsail onl to 
consist of figures not less than four inches in height and otherwise 
in proportion. 

Rule 14—Objections.—If any objection or objections be made 
as to the sailing of any yacht in a race for the trophy, such objec- 
tion or objections must be made in writing by one or more of the 
parties sailing ‘yachts in the races, to the trophy committee as 
soon as the race is finished, otherwise it will not be recognized; 
but if proven in accordance with these articles and sailing regula- 
tions, shall be acted upon by the committee at once. Fi 








Work at Bristol. 
(From the Boston Globe.) 


Work on the new Cup defender at_the Herreshoffs’ has pro- 
gressed slowly during the past week. It is now that the great de- 
signer is greatly missed at the shops when the important work of 
getting out the frames for the new boat is under way, and all the 
important details toward shaping the Cup defender and setting 
her up are in progress, 

The second carload of bronze plating arrived this week on a box- 
ear of the Lehigh Valley Railroad. The plates number 20 pieces, 
and are about the same lengths and widtns as those of the first 
lot. A sheet of aluminum also arrived, and was taken to the 
works. It is reported that experiments are being made with the 
lighter metal by the Herreshoffs. Representatives of metal com- 
panies were at the Herreshoffs’ this week, and left samples of 

pronze and aluminum. 

Workmen are still busy around the big kee! of the Cup defender 
in the south shop. The large amount of surface that would be ex- 
posed to the salt water if the lead keel was unprotected would re- 
sult in having —_ amarine growth on the bottom, and it would 
be badly fouled up the greater part of the time. This will be 
remedied by sheathing of the lead keel with Tobin bronze, and 
the big mass of lea’ will be incased in plates of that metal. 

Un in the boiler-shop on Burnside street the men can be seen at 
work on the frames for the new boat, and on March 14 some of the 
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frames were brought to the south construction shop, and placed 
near the lead keel. These frames look as though they were in- 
tended for the miuship section. More of them will be brought 
down from day to day now, and it will only be a matter of a short 
time before the frames will be all ready to set up. More angle 
rons will arrive in a few days. bu t betore these arrive the frames 
cannot be finished. 

There is every evidence that Howard Gould's new 20-rater Ni- 
agara will be shipped soon. The hull was lowered from the posi- 
tion it was hoisted to in the south shop yesterday, and the work- 
men are engaged in bering the holes for the bolts that attach the 
fin plates to the keel. Whether a trial trip will be given the new 
boat before she is sent to her destination could not be definitely 
learned, as Mr. Nav's sickness prevents any possibility of his giv- 
ing her a trial. 

Phe other 20-rater,on the hull of which the men have been 
working, has had her double planking put on during the week, 
and yesterday she was turned right side up. The work on the in- 
terior of the boat will now be pushed forward, and already some 
of the deck beams have been put in. 

There seems to be a disposition at the Herreshoffs’ works to get 
through with the work on all the other boats, so that their atten- 
tion can be given wholly to the Cup defender. 

The spars and sails for the Gould rater have been finished, and 
she could be sent away on short notice, 

The work on the new centerboard for Vigilant has progressed 
rapidly, and it is nearly finished. It is yet undecided whether 
Vigilant will be brought here to be fitted up for the seas-n or not. 

The new Hostetter steam yacht is so far advanced toward com- 
pletion in the north shop that she can be launched at any time. A 
great part of the inside finishing is done, and the machinists are 
at work around the engine. 

The steam yacht Viva, which has been laid up between the piers 
at the shops during the winter, was taken out into the harbor and 
left at her moorings. This gave rise to the rumor that the Hos- 
tetter steamer was to be launched. 

Nat Herreshoff has made rapid strides toward recovery during 
the past week, and sat up for the first time. Naturally enough, 
he has lost flesh during his sickness, and he has had his beard 
trimmed, and this gives him the appearance of being badly emaci- 
ated. That he had a bad attack of sickness is demonstrated by 
his weak condition. Good weather, now that he is on the road to 
improvement, will hasten his presence at the shops. 

He is consulted in regard to the work to be done by the foremen 
of the departments every day. It was very fortunate that the 
plans were so far advanced when he was taken ill. It is very 
probable that the great aesigner will be on hand before the boat 
is very far advanced. and those details which can only be looked 
after as the boat advances. will be superintended by him. 

The publication of dimensions of plates and other material for 
the Herreshoffs which have arrived at the depot of late, has 
caused a strict enforcement of the rules and laws in regard to the 
trespassing upon the property of the railroad yards. A strict 
watch is kept over the newspaper men, and all cars containing 
material for the firm are to be locked until the teamster takes it 
away from the cars. 

Saunders has part of the frames of the big catboat for J. P. 
White, of Warwick. set up. The deck frames on the Hollings- 
worth 30-ft. cat-yawl are in and the floor of the cockpit has been 
laid. The whole of the work on this boat is progressing rapidly, 
and she will be launched at contract time. which is May 1. The 
Dean boat has been completed and is finished bright outside. 

John B. Herreshoff is in Washington, D. C., on business connect- 
ed with the torpedo boats. 


Winter Sailing in Florida. 


After a trial of all the resorts on the east coast as far south as 
Lake Worth. I have returned to this place (Port Orange) to spend 
the time until spring. Port Orange is on the ** Flagler” Railroad, 
about 114 miles south of Jacksonville. There is a good hotel here, 
with very reasonable rates,and besides the proprietor has both 
sail and row-boats free of charge for his guests’ use. With the 
exception of one or two days, the weather has been just right for 
sailing all the winter, and I have kept two of the sailboats busy 
about all the time. One isa New Haven sharpie, about 23ft. long, 
with a single mutton-leg sail: she is just the type for these shallow 
waters (Halifax River), draws but a few inches, is stiff and safe 
in a breeze, and easily taken care of. The other is almost a copy 
of the Myra, the “‘up-to date skipjack” whose plans appeared in 
the Forest and Stream of Nov. 3 last. She is 22ft. over all. no over- 
hang aft, but overhangs forward about 3ft. She was built by one 
of the local boat-builders here last fall, and fitted out with a cat 
mainsail (no jib) and launched after my arrival. While cranky, 
through not having any ballast, she is a very fast boat, especially 
in a light wind. 

It is a pleasant forenoon’s trip to sail up the river, here more 
than a mile wide, to Daytona, five miles and back. Daytona is 
called the prettiest town in Florida. Mr. John Dimon, a Brook- 
lyn yachtsman, has just hada catboat built here. wide, witha 
clipper stem, not unlike Clapham’s Bouncer boats. Another pleas- 
ant half-day trip is to Mosquito Inlet, six miles, fine view from the 
top of the lighthouse; while for sea bathing we simply sail across 
the river from the hotel, then a quarter of a mile across the Penin- 
sular to the finest ocean beach in the world. Florida cannot be 
beat for yachting in winter, 250 miles of safe, smooth .sailing on 
the east coast. 

One word of advice: Don’t bringa boat down here from the 
North. There is no place in the world where a boat or yacht for 
shoal waters can be built so cheaply as in these river towns. In 
summer, business is very quiet here. and they will build a yacht for 
bare cost of material and living wages. What do you think of a 
38-ft, skipjack complete except sails for $225? I saw the contract 
signed myseif, While the sharpie, or flat bottom. is the best for 
these waters. in my opinion, still the boats built here now are all 
penete. or V-hottums, as the local sharps term them. I intend 
to have built the coming summer a house-boat of about 40ft.; she 
will be a sharp-bowed scow, cabin 6ft. head-room, large windows, 
wide beds, regular cook-stove in galley, have lee boards and a rig 
like the New York sailing lighters; no trouble to boist sail and get 
under way. and to draw not over 8 inches; will cruise in her the 
entire east coast far as Palm beach. 


The Mediterranean Races. 

The second meeting of Britannia and Ailsa took place on March 
14 at Cannes, in the race for the Ogden Goelet and James Gordon 
Bennett Cup. Corsair also starting. Under the rule of the Union 
des Yachts Francais, Ailsa allowed Britannia | m. 13 sec. in 30 
miles, and Corsair 19 m. 42 see. The course was the same 10-mile 
trangle, sailed three times, The race was sailed ina lights. W. 
wind and partly in smooth water. Ailsa crossed ahead of Britan- 
nia and led by2 m. 51 sec. at the end of the first round, With 
more wind and sea, she increased her gain on the second round, 
leading by 6 m. 33 sec., and she finished with a lead of 13 m. 1% 
¥ec., or 12 m. corrected time. The third race was sailed on March 
1j, off Monte Carlo, in a variable easterly wind and some sea. 
Ailsa started a minute after Britannia,and never passed her, 
finishing 1 m. 35 sec. astern. 


Organization about Boston. 


While the yacht clubs at the west end of the Sound have been at 
work with good results in the direction of harmony of action and 
uniform racing rules, the many clubs about Boston have followed 
the same course, of a conference and subsequent work by special 
committees. 

While the first end in view was the selection of non-conflicting 
dates, the matter has gone much further, and a series of regula- 
tions have been established to govern all union open regattas. 
The usual ditnculty has been encountered in deciding on one 
measurement rule that would be a: ceptable to all, but a solution 
has been reached which promises to be quite as satisfactory as 
anv for the time, though it must ultimately give place to some- 
thing more modern. The rules, as finally adopted, are as follows: 

**Resolved, That all yachts, excepting knockabouts, be classified 
by their sailing lengths. 

“That sailing length be a yacht’s length three inches above and 
parallel with the load water line, without crew on board, and in 
ordinary sailing trim. 

“That sailing length be the basis for ficuring the time allow- 
ance, which shall be figured by Herreshoff's table of allowances, 
for all yachts, except knockabouts. 

“That the classes be divided as follows: 

‘*First class, yachts 25 feet and under 29 feet, sailing length. 

**Second class, yachts 21 feet and under 25 feet, sailing length. 

“Third class, yachts 18 feet and under 21 feet. sailing length. 

“Fourth class, yachts 25 feet and under 18 feet, sailing length. 

‘Fifth class, all yachts under 15 feet. sailing length. 

Knockabout class, to be sailed under the rules of the Knock- 
about Association. 

“That uniform numbers be used. 

‘*That one entry of a yacht shall answer for the season. : 

**That all entries be made to Mr. A, T. Bliss, 111 Milk street, Bos- 
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ton, which must be accomplished with a correct certificate of 
measurement from some recognized club’s measurer, which shall 
be accepted, subject to protest. 

That yachts protested on measurement must be remeasured in 
correct racing trim by the club’s measurer, if so ordered by the 
judges, before they can enter another race. 

“That all yachts shall sail in their proper classes, except in case 
of a yacht having no competitor in her class, she may be aliowed 
to enter another class by permission of the judges. 

* That the crews be limited as follows: First class 7 men, second 
class 6 men, third class 5 men, fourth class 4 men, fifth class 3 
men. 

We trust that this effort toward union and harmony may meet 
with such success this season as to lead to still better and more 
permanent rules. There is no place in the whole country so favor- 
able for the establishment of systematic yacht racing on a large 
scale as the vicinity of Boston. About New York the North and 
East rivers are permanent and serious obstacles to regular inter- 
club racing; but the clubs on Massachusetts Bay are very differ- 
ently situated, and with a mutual good feeling and an established 
system of modern rules. it should be possible to outdo both the 


Clyde and the Solent in the amount and quality of racing in small 
craft. 





YACHT NEWS NOTES. 
The Harvard Y. C. has elected the following officers: Com., J. 
L. Stackpole, Jr.; Vice-Com., C. F: Lyman; Rear Com., D. H. Mor- 
ris; Sec. and Treas., Brooks Frothingham; Election Committee, 


B. Frothingham, R. M. Johnson and C., A. Pierce; Regatta Com- 
mittee, M. L. Scull, J. K. Lothrop and R. B. Williams. 


The New Haven Y. C. has elected the following officers: Com., 
H. 8. Holeomb, schr. Thelma; Vice-Com., Henry 8. Dickinson, 
sloop Rival; Rear Com., W. 8S. Hastings, sloop Carrie; Sec., F. W. 
Guion; Treas., G R. Chamberlain; Meas., George W. Hunn; 
Fleet Surgeon, Dr. W. W. Hawkes; Trustees, C. M. Ford, F. G. 
peack Regatta Committee, C. P. North, L. A. Elliott, William A. 

oskill, Jr. 


Columbia, schr.. J. T. Perkins, has been chartered by J. J. Astor 
for the season. She is now being thoroughly overhauled at Port 
Jefferson, under the charge of Capt. Jeffrey. 


Two new boats have been shipped from the shops of Arthur 
Dyer. of Deep Haven, M:nn., to Boston; one for W. E. C. Eustis, 
owner of the 1|7-foot Grilse,and one tor Lawrence Brooks Mr. 
Eustis’ new boat is 40ft. over all, 38ft. 1. w. 1., and 10ft. 6 in. beam, 
drawing 2ft. 9 in. without board, and 4ft. 6 in. with board. She is 
of similar model to Onawa, double-planked and decked, and of 
light build. The center plate is of aluminum bronze. The smaller 
boat. is a 17-footer, to sail against Grilse on Buzzard’s Bay. 

The handsome steam yacht Argo, belonging to the Argo Club, 
lies half sunk in one of the slips in the South Chicago shipyard. 
The beautiful cabins are ruined, and must be refurnished ata 
heavy toss. The sinking of the yacht was due to one of the pecul- 
iar freaks of the lake level on account of changes in the direction 
of the wind. Some three weeks ago, when the ice held the boat 
securely in its grip, a strong south wind caused the water, ice and 
boat to be lowered about 18 inches. A few hours later the wind 
came strong from the north, and the water rose some three feet. 
It quickly filled the Argo, which was held down by the icy grip. 
Since then the ice has risen to the surface. Nothing can be done 
to save the craft until the ice loosens its hold. The yacht has been 
fastened securely to the dock for fear the boat would go clear to 
the bottom in a sudden thaw.—Chicago Tribune. 


Since the lines of the little cruiser Windward were first pub- 
lished in the Forest and Stream, eleven years ago, a number of 
yachts have been built from them. The best of these is Nanita, of 
greater sail area, lighter construction and more ballast than the 
original design; and as events proved, the fastest 18ft. keel boat 
about New York. She has been sailed single-handed_ between 
New York and Cape Cod, has cruised hundreds of miles every 
summer, and has sailed with success in a number of races, proving 
a most successful all-around boat. 


Mr. George Wilson, 23 Sherwood street. London, has issued a 
neat little cardboard folder containing tables for computing the 
speed in knots and for converting knots to miles. 

The New York Athletic Club will build a new club house 
30x50ft. for its yachting depa:tment, at Travers Island, on the 
Sound. The club will give a regatta dinner this summer. 





Class C Canoes. 


Chicago, March 11.—Kdi'or Fo est and Stream: As the owner 
of one of those much-scoffed-at Class C canoes, which a writer in 
your paper has described as “‘that mythical type of which we 
have heard so much and seen so little,” I have been very much 
interested in your article on the ‘‘one design canoe class,” for to 
me it seems to be a confirmation of the correctness of the views of 
many of our Western open-water canoe sailors, who have gradu- 
ated from the class which requires a thorough knowledge of gym- 
nastics, instead of any particular attention to the fine points of 
sailing. 

My present eanoe, 16ft. 6 in. x38 in., was built for me by the St. 
Lawrence River Skiff, C. & S, L. Co. last year, and I have no hesi- 
tation in stating that for open-water sailing, either with or with- 
outa passenger, she has been everything which the lovers of the 
sport could wish. She is fast,dry and roomy, and can be easily 
launched and housed by one person of average strength. 

When sailing without a passenger! carry 100]bs. of shotina 
stiff breeze, and have a sliding seat the width of the boat, when 
closed. Mv weight is 140 lbs., and the sail area is 135 sq. ft. I have 
usually taken a gentleman as passenger who weighs 175 lbs., at 
such times have carried 50 lbs. of shot to offset our difference in 
weights, whether the wind was strong or light. I can notice very 
little difference in her performance, as far as comfort and ease in 
handling are concerned, whether or not a passenger is carried, but 
I rather prefer company in a sea-way, on account of the greater 
weight and steadiness given—good-fellowship being considered 
entirely apart. 

Canoes of the size you mention have been tried here, but to us 
they have seemed to b: neither one thing nor the other. They are 
not fast, and they cannot always carry two comfortably. 

A Class C, with a passenger, in a fair breeze, will hold its own 
with almost any canoe except a racer, and under any condition 
would probably outsail and outweather a canoe of the 15x36 type.. 

It is the opinion of the writer that the W. C. A. should not 
allow under-building in Class C, which is now permitted, The 
present rule allows too much latitude, and should be ch .nged so 
that a length of 17ft. may be allowed with a beam of 36 in., ora 
length of 16ft., with 40-in, beam, but any variation between these 
limits of length should necessitate a corresponding difference of 
beam. At present a pulling out and thinning down is allowable, 
which does not seem to be desirable. I may not agree with the 
New York canoeists, or they may not agree with me, which is the 
same thing, but the Class C canoe would be my choice for use in 
New York harbor and vicinity, considered both as a ‘‘one design 
class,” and from the standpoint of general adaptability and utility. 

eae JOHN W. KEOGH, Chicago C, C. 


The Meet of 41895. 
REGATTA PROGRAMME. 


Event 1. Paddling and sailing combined, 1-2 mile alternately, 
total 3 miles; time limit, 11-2 hours. Start to be made paddling. 

Event 2. Paddling, 1-2 mile straightaway. 

Event 3. Sailing, 4 1-2 miles; time limit, 2 hours. - 

Note. Events 1,2 and 3 are record races under Rule 5 of sailing 
regulations 

Event 4. ‘irophy paddling, 1 mile straightaway. 

Event 5. Trophy sailing, 9 miles; time limit,3 1-2hours. See 
Rule 5. 

Event 6. Dolphin sailing trophy, 7 1-2 miles; time limit, 3 hours. 
The canoe winning first place in Event7 will not be allowed to 
compete in this event. . 

Event 7. Unlimited sailing, 3 “classes, 6 miles; time limit, 2 1-2 
hours. Starters in the trophy sailing race to be selected from this 
race according to elapsed time. ; 

Event 8. Club sailing. 3 classes, 4 1-2 miles; time limit, 2 hours. 
First three members of any club to count. A club to be repre- 
sented must enter at least three men. All men entered must 
have become members of the club they represent before the first 
day of the 1895 meet. ad 

Note. The starters in Events 7 and 8 will be divided into3 
classes as follows, viz.; Class A, all who have won an A.C, A. sail- 
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ing prize; Class B, ali others except novices; Class C, novices 
For definition of ** Novice.” see Event 11. Class C shall have an 
allowance of 1 minute a mile from Class A. and Class Ban allow- 
ance of 1-2 minute a mile from Class A. The starting signals for 
Event 7 will be as follows: First signal, 5 minutes before the race, 
preparatory for the fleet to assemble; second signal,4 minutes 
later, Class C prepare; third signal, 1 minute later, Class C start 
and Class B prepare. A. C. A. flay will be hoisted, Fourth signal, 
3 minutes later, Class B start and Class A prepare. A. C. A. 
flag will be hauled down. Fifth signal, 3 minutes later, Class A 
start. A.C. A. flag will be hoisted and left up. 

‘or Event 8, the above will apply, except that the difference be- 
tween third and fourth, and fourth and fifth signals will be 2 1-4 
minutes each. 

Event 9. Limited sailing, 3 miles; time limit, 1 1-2 hours, Sail 
area limited to 100 square feet, and sliding seat prohibited. 

Event 10. Cruising-go-as-you-please. Contestants to start at any 
time during the day (date to be posted) for a point not over 10 
miles from headquarters, carrying a necessary camp outfit. which 
Shall include at least one tent, one camp bed or cot,one pai 
Reavy blankets, change of clothing, cooking utensils, supplies 
etc. They shall make camp, prepare substantial supper and 
breakfast, with at least one hot dish, besides liquids, in each. The 
start for return shall be by signal to be given at 8:30 the followin: 
morning. Everything used must be properly stowed and carri 
both ways. Sail or paddle, or both, may be used. The committee 
shall disqualify any contestant who shall violate the spirit of the 
regulations. Prizes will be given to the ene who shall finish first 
and to the one who shall exhibit the most practical cruising ott. 
everything to be considered, provided he shall have finished the 
race. 

Event 11. Novice sailing, 3 miles; time limit, 11-2 hours. Open 
only to members who have not sailed a canoe prior to September 


. 1894. 

Event 12. Unclassified sailing, 4 1-2 miles; time limit, 2 hours. 

Event 13. Novice combined paddling and sailing, 1-4 mile 
alternately; total, 1 1-2 miles; time limit, 50 minutes. 

Event ls. Paddling open canoes not under 50 lbs. weight, 1-2 
mile straightaway; single blades. 

Event 15. Tandem paddling, 1-2 mile straightaway; decked 
canoes, double blades. 

£vent 16. Tandem paddling, 1-2 mile straightaway; open canoes, 
single blades. 

Event 17. Club fours paddling, 1-2 mile straightaway. 

Event 18. Paddling upset, 1-8 mile, usual conditions. 

Event 19. Sailing — and maneuvering. At signal throw 
paddle over astern and recover; second signal, canoe to be heeled 
over until top of mast touches the water; canoe to be righted and 
cross the finish line under sail. 

Event 20. Hurry scurry, run, swim, paddle. 

Evert 21. Swimming, 200 yards. 

Event 22. War canoe. one mile. 

Note. The committee reserve the right to amend this programme 
at any time, and also to cancel any event in which the entries are 


not, in the opinion of the committee, sufficiently numerous to 
warrant a race. 





Answers fo Correspondents, 


A. 8. T., New York.—The designs of Colonia cannot be bad. 


_ A. T.S.. New York.---Any good brand of marine varnish will 
improve the surface of a canvas canoe. 


H, C., New York.---Such a canoe as Bat is perfectly capable of 
sailing in the waters you mention; but a wider canoe, of say 36- 
in, beam, would be better for such cruising in strong tidal waters. 


RIVET, Toronto.---The board would fall to a vertical position, 
as far as permitted by the pendant. The strain on the trunk 
should be little greater than with a wooden board, and the trunk 
is apparently strong enough to stand it. 


W.H P., Toronto.---Expert opinions differ as to the merits of 
bamboo or good wooden spars. We have never been able to find 
sameee ot over 2 in. diam. in New York, and even.shat size is hard 
to find. 


F. W B., New York---A good quality of cabinet-maker’s glue is 
used for hollow spars; but the different makers of such spars have 
each their own special cement, which they do not sell. 


C. F. W., Boston.---Arthur H. Clark, 24 State street, New York, 
will give you the required information better than we can. 


H. L., Portland, Oregon.---A canvas canoe may be repaired by a 

atch of canvas laid inside or out, as convenient, and sewed fast, 
being cemented by white lead and linseed oil paint. 

*BLACKAMORE”—Arlington, R. I.—l. What make and calibre 
of revolvers were used by W.C. Pettey and S.J. Fort in their 
match? 2. What make and calibre does Mr. Pettey generally 
use?—Ans.: 1. Both contestants shot 44 cal. Smith & Wesson target 
revolvers, Russian model. 2. Mr. Pettey owns and shoots a number 
of revelvers of different makes and different caliber. He has used 
44 a W. revolver, however, most often in match shooting re- 
cently. g 

H.8., New York.—See list of game protectors for New York on 
another page 

Cc. H. F., Cleveland, O.—Can parties from the States go into 
Canada on a hunting trip, taking an outfit from here, and get 
through the custom house all right, or would we have to geta 
license to hunt up there?—Ans,: The customs require payment of 
duty on hunting and fishing equipments, to be retunded when the 
goods are brought out from the country. Non-resident license in 
Ontario, $25, in Quebec, $20. See ‘‘Game Laws in Brief.” 

G. E. H., Houston, Tex.—A punt gun is a large single-barrel gun 
attached to the bow of-a boat by means of a swivel or rope, and 
used to slaughter ducks. These guns nowadays are breech-load- 
ing. They weigh from 80 to 130 lbs , the average weight being about 
100 lbs. The bore of sucha gun is11-2inches in diameter. The 
barrel is 8 feet long or thereabouts, and the load is 23-4 of powder 
and 20 oz. or more of shot, size No. Lor larger. Punt guns as a rule 
are provided with a recoil apparatus in the nature of springs or 
rubber buffers at the point of attachment to the boat. Weapons 
of this character are prohibited by law in most States. 

TODE, Providence, R. I.—At a Boston theatre a couple of 
young women give an exhibition of fancy or trick rifle shooting, 
and if itis “straight goods,” they are wonders. For instance, 
one of them, back to target, sighting through a looking-glass, cuts 
the string that holds a swinging ball. Now, how is this done? Is 
it straight shooting or a put-up job? My chum and I| have done 
considerable fancy shooting, such as sighting back through a look- 
ing-glass, cutting cards, holding <the rifle on head, and the rest of 
that kind of nonsense that is never of any practical value, but 
when it comes to cutting a swinging string, it beats me. What is 
your opinion of it?—-Ans.: The same young women have been 
exhibiting in other cities; their feats appear to be genuine. They 
may, perhaps, be seen at the May sportsmen’s exposition in this 
city. 

L. O. C., Saranac Lake, N. Y.—1. I would like to learn through 
your columns how heayv a gun Carver’s is, that he uses 5 drachms 
nitro powder in? 2. Also the wadding used during Mr. Armin 
Tenner’s recent tests. 3. And if articial birds break as well when 
the thermometer is about zero as when it is about 30 or 40 above? 

Ans.: You are in error as to amount of. powder used; in his races 
with Elliott, Dr. Carver shot a7 1-2 lb. gun, and 31-2drachms of 

wader. . 2. See Armin Tenner’s articles in Forest and Stream of 
Nov. 24, Dec. 1 and Dec. 15. From the composition of some 
artificial birds the colder the weather, the more brittle the targets, 
Unless exposed to a very hot sun, there does not seem to be much 
difference;in the breaking qualities of a target. 

SANCHO PANZA, Paterson, N. J.—1. How many toes has the 
osprey or she-hawk? 2. Goldsmith, in his ‘‘Animated: Nature,” 
says none of the deer kind havea gall bladder: is this true? 3. 
The common dittany ona cold frosty morning in the fall of the 
year, will be found surrounded by a coil of ice sometimes rising six 
inches above the ground. [ have never noticed this coil of ice 
around any other plant. Did you or any of your readers ever. 
notice it, and can you give a reason for it?—Ans.: 1. Four. 2, A 
gall oe is absent in the Ceroidae. 3. We have never no- 
ticed it. 


J.3B., West Park, N. Y.—-What kind of a water-fowl is* this: 
About as large as a wild goose, rather short neck, a bright yellow 
bill and jet-black all over? I saw him two daysin succession 
while hunting on the Hudson; he seemed wild and restless, sel- 
dom‘alighting.—Ans.: This may have been a cormorant (Phaloera- 
corax dilophus). but the description is too vague for any cer- 
tainty. 

I. G. T., Mt. Pleasant, Pa.—Will some reader of the Forest and 
Stream, who may,know, inform me through its columns whether 
there is ‘any book ‘published which treats on the capture of snap- 
a No book on the subject. See Holbrook’s N, 
A, Herpetology. .. _ ; 
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